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The appearance of the following pages has been delated 
by various causes. 

On the return of the Kandahar Minion to Peshawar 
in June, 1858, the Official Reports by its several members 
were submitted to Government with as Utile delay as 
practicable. 

Seme mouths subsequently i commenced a digest of 
ray notes made whilst with the Mission, wilii a view to 
their publication, but abandoned the task on learning 
that Government bad decided on publishing our Official 
Heports, M the close of 1850,1 learned that our Reports, 
though they bad been printed, were not published, and I 
again bethought me of my notes. But the onerous duties 
associated with the medical charge of a Hill station 
during I860 and 1861 allowed but scant leisure for their 
arrangement in the form I thought most suited foT 
publication, vis. that of a Journal, Every available 
leisure hour, however, was occupied in putting them into 
form with this object in view, 

Possibly they may be found to contain so me informa¬ 
tion which is not entirely new, for the ground had 
already boon traversed by Europeans; and, perhaps, in 
some instances, subjects which b$v$ already been die- 
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cussed by my predecessors on this ground have been 
again brought to the surface in these pages. Tliis, 
however, is unavoidable, for whilst at Kandahar, with 
the exception of Barnes’, Hough’s, and Kaye’s works, we 
were without books relating to the country, and I have 
not since had the opportunity or leisure to consult other 
authors for the purpose of eliminating from my notes 
anything they may have previously described. 

My notes and observations on the origin of the 
Afghans (related in the Introduction) are such as I was 
able to guthor at Kandahar under very' disadvantageous 
circumstances as respects reference to European authors 
on the subject. Since my return to India, I liavo seen a 
somewhat similar account in the introduction to Captain 
Raverty’s Pukhtu Grammar. But as my account differs 
from it in some essentials, I have given it unaltered and 
in full. 

At this time it is hoped that the following account of 
the British Mission to Kandahar in IS57-58 may not 
be altogether without some interest; more especially as 
the present political state of Afghuiiist&n promises ere 
long to bring the affairs of that country prominently 
before the European public. 

The discussion of the politics, past or present, of 
Afghanistan has been studiously avoided in these pages. 
But I may here state that the hopes of the future 
tranqnilhty of that country are fast ebbing awav. 

The daily reports brought down from the capital of 
Afghanistan are u succession of exposes of the waning 
age and authority of that extraordinary Ruler, who, 
partly through the influence of his former relations with 
the British in India, but mostly through his wonderful 
dimness, sagacity and statecraft, has managed to control 
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and govern a notoriously turbulent tuition for the last 
twenty years, with credit to himself and benefit to liis 
subjects; both being judged according to the Oriental 
standard and the previous history of the country. 

The present aspect of affairs at Kabul, to judge from 
the accounts that are daily brought down to Peshawar, 
is most ominous. These accounts convey some idea of 
the court intrigues and dissensions now rife among the 
Amir s sons and the chiefs of the country, and at the fiame 
time serve to indicate the violence of the storm that will 
follow as soon os the present Ituler is removed from tlm 
scone of his power mid usefulness- 

This is a crisis which in the course of nature may be 
expected to occur nt any moment; for the constant 
attacks of illness under which the Dost is now reported 
to suffer, are but symptoms of the decay of a constitution 
winch bus already exceeded by some yeans Ibfi three 
score and ton allotted to mau> 

H. W. R. 


t \htrdan, Yusiiftai, m 2ith March, liSi',2. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The principal events connected with the first acquaint¬ 
ance of the British with the Afghans, their subsequent 
relations with them, together with the sad disasters 
resulting therefrom, and their final withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, ore now matters of history, and of so recent 
a date as to be still fresh in the memory, and conse¬ 
quently needing no recital in these pages. 

Before, however, passing on to a relation of the causea 
which, in the minds of those entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of the British Empire in India, rendered it advisable, 
in concert with the Amir of Kabul, to depute a Mission 
of British officers to Kandahar in the year 1857, for 
objocts which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, 
it is deemed desirable to introduce a few preliminary 
remarks on the physical characters of the country, 
its productions and races. And the more so, as 
since the memorable years 1841-42, when Afghanistan 
acquired a world-wido notoriety by reason of the deeds 
of thrilling and mournful interest then enacted at Kabul, 
it has been shut out from the world, and, as it wore, 
simk in oblivion, until, in 1857, its ruler and people 
again became the subjects of amicable relations with the 
British Government in Lidia. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Dasignatim and Topography of Afghanistan—Khoraa&an—Geographical 
Formation ami Climate—River*—Natural Productions—Export*— 
Manufactures—Animals—Faloonnr—Variety of Inhabitant*—Tho 
Tajik Tril»e—Description of the Kazzilba^hcs—Tho Hu/JLruh Tribe 
—The Himlkts and Jats—The Afghans—Language—Manners and 
Customs—Fixed and Nomad Population—Laws of Hospitality— 
Chiefs—The Priests, or “ Elders”—Internal Comma rco—Industrial 
Occupations—Physical and Moral Qualities of tho Afghans—Religion 
and Literature—Marriage Customs—Afghan Theology und Super¬ 
stition—Amusement*—Diet—Afghan Dress—Dyej—Manner of 
wearing the Hair—Afghan Woman—Government and Laws—Army 
—Militia—Military Power of Afghanistan. 

The countiy inhabited by the Afghans, and known 
generally to their neighbours and to foreigners by tho 
name of Afghanistan, or country of the Afghans, is not 
so designated by the Afglians themselves, although tho 
name is not unknown to them. By the Afghans their 
country is usually called *' Wiliiyat" (lienee the term 
“ Wilayati ” often applied to its people by the natives of 
Hindustan), or native country; hut it Is also distinguished 
by two appellations, including different portions of terri¬ 
tory, viz. “Kabul,” or “KAbulistan,” which includes all 
that mountainous region north of Ghazni and Sufaid Koh 
as far as Hindu Kush, limited towards the west by the 
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Item!* country (the undent ParopaanisiiS), and eust- 
■wttid, by tlife Abba-Sin, or Father of Hirers, the Indus ; 
*nnlKhurasan," or ^ZuhuJLitmV* wbidt indudc^aUtbal 


extrusive tract of coimtiy, AJpiius in its eastern limits, 
jLitil table-laud or desert in its western extent, wliicb 
Hireic.he- southwardand westward from about the latitude 
of Ghazni, and borders on the coniines of Persia, from 
which towards the south it is separated by the dcaort of 
SistAn* Khoresm, towards the north, presents it ter y 
irregular outlkc, and is bounded in that direction by the 
mountains of Hazitrak and Ghor; towards the south, it 
is separated from Bsibehiatnn by the Wnsfruri range of 
mountains, mid the Balucli provinces (A Sarnwan ami 
Kaeh Gsmdabii; ant] towards the east, the ttnliiiman 


range of mountains, with its subordinate ntiigos, imt ] the 
^DAismn/’ or inimtry skirting their bason 31* far us tilts 
Indus (which itself constitutes die harrier b-tween tin* 
rt-UMns of Hindustan and Khorussau), form its limits in 
that direction. 


It may here be noted that fiomc doubt itml confusion 
prevail a» to die territory really designated by the term 
KlniriUsitu: for this iiurne is also applied to 11 very 
extensive province in the eastern portion of I he Persian 
Empire, and which is continuous with the north-western 
limn* of the KhomssOn of the Afghans, to whom the 
I'ersian province of that mime t» known tin Iran. 
According to the limits assigned by some Oriental geo- 
gruphrre, Khorkin comprises all that diversified re-ion 
lying between Perak on the one hand, and the river 
Mils on the other, and limited towards the south hr 
Baioehifltan, mid hounded cm the north by the indepen¬ 
dent dneflmnshipn of Mary, Bokhara, KondQz, Badakk- 
sbuii and luihnstau. But the term Xhonb^fin, us applied 
by the Afghans to their own county, has the first limits 
o^gned to it above. And such, moreover, are the 
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natural geographical limits of Khorttesan, for by them its 
region is divide*] from the adjoining countries by mountain 
\y.ini, 'is iu i ll’'j dim-Thui. Ami even nt GhaSnij fcfniv 

tile* country rises to near a ievd with the Kabul high- 
lands* u imhiml division may bo observed. The high 
ground about Gbasaii forms the watershed for 1 1 ir- 
drainage of both divisions of Afghanis tan, All to tfro 
north of tHs sib? flows northward to the Kabul river, 
and ultimately replies the stream of the Indus. But 
all to !:ho south of it flows southward and westward, and 
is either lost in the sands that prevail in these 
or else, joining the rivers Tomak and Arg&ndob, ulti¬ 
mately results the lake of Sistidi. Two streams only 
flow south-eastvmrtl towards (he Indus. Of these* the 
Gonnil is lost in the soil soon after leaving Lke bilk ii 
drains, and the Kiuram reaches the Indus near Isa- 
Khali. 

Tin? two eountriEs, Kabul and K1 iq?£b8£h i: , 
defined, coustilrde together the terribiry of Afghanistan* 
or country of the Afghans* in contradistinction to its 
political limits ns a kingdom, which, of course, ;tr * 
subject to variation, 

W ithin its limits Afghanistan presents -almost every 
kind of geographical format k m> with a corresponding 
variation of its climate, which* of necessity, is more or 
leas influenced by the diversity of surface and either 
characteristics of tho conn try* Thus* in Kabul* pre¬ 
dominate lefty pine-clad and snow-capped mountains, 
which enclose luxuriant valleys mid glens, watered in 
every direction by numberless mountain stream b* and 
profusely rich in u variety of vegetable productions, of 
which various fruits and cereuk arc the chief, Iu 
KliorihsAa, on the oilier hand* ^dthough its eastern 
borders somewhat resemble the Kabul counlrv, tho 
duurudetudir features of ila greater extent to wank the 
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west oro low ranges of bare rocky bills, skirting elevate*!, 
sandy or gravelly plateaux, which are for the most part 
and wastes, and terminate in their south-west extreme 
in a genuine sandy desert. Throughout this tract of 
country, cultivation is restricted to narrow limits along 
the courses of its rivers and artificial water-courses, 
whilst pasture, for which the country is best adapted, is 
only available during the winter and spring seasons, and 
is then mostly confined to the vicinity of the hills, which 
themselves, though treeless, or but covered thinly with a 
sparse growth of stunted trees in some localities only, 
are the summer resort of various nomad tribes, who in 
their elevated recesses find a pasture for their fiocks, and 
a refngc from the heat of the plains. 

The climate of a country possessing so diversified a 
surface is naturally influenced to a corresponding degree 
in its character. Thus the winter, which at Ghazni and 
Kabul, and in the north-eastern portion of the country, 
is generally a rigorous season, at Kandahar and the 
south-western portions of the country is comparatively 
mild. In the latter, snow seldom falls on the plains, or 
even on the lower hills, nor does it ever lie for anv time, 
but melts almost immediately. As with the extremes of 
cold, so with those of heat. At Kabul and Ghazni, the 
summer heats are tempered by cool breezee from the 
adjacent snow-clad mountains, although in no port of the 
country are the direct solar rays free from the peculiar 
force of “The Indian Sun.” Besides the cool breezes 
from the snowy ranges of Hindu Kush and Hazamh, the 
summer heats at Kabul and Ghazni are, to a considerable 
extent, mitigated by the influence of the south-east mon¬ 
soon, which, after its long course from the sea over 
Hindustan, here exhausts itself in clouds and occasional 
showers. But in contrast with this, the hot winds of 
KlioriLssfin, alone sufficiently oppressive (indeed the name 
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of the country is indicative of the heat of its climate, the 
term Khoriissan being a corruption of “ Klmre-istan," or 
“ land of the sun ”) T are rendered more so bj the dense 
clouds of dust with which they fill the atmosphere. The 
intensity of the heat is moreover increased by radiation 
from bare rocks and a drv sandy soil, whilst the country, 
unrenehed by the influence *of the monsoon, is not 
favoured with any regular supplies of rain to cool the air, 
or to moisten the parched ground. 

A remarkable feature in the physical geography of this 
portion of Afghanistan is the pancity and small calibre 
of its rivers. None of them reach the sea, or even flow 
beyond the limits of the country they rise in, and all of 
them are more or less fordable in most parts of their 
course, and daring the greater portion of the year. They 
all flow southward and westward, except tho Kurram 
and Gonial streams, wliich, rising in the Suloiman 
mountains, flow towards the south-east. Of these, as 
already mentioned, the Gonial is lost in the soil before it 
is free from the hills amongst which it rises; and the 
Knrnun, a stream of no magnitude, and fordable 
throughout its course during most seasons, joins the 
Indus near Isa-Khail. Towards the west, watering the 
table-land of Kandahar and Herat, are the rivers Taruak, 
Argandab, Halmand, Khash-rad, Farrah-rttd, and liarrl- 
rnd, all of which flow to the lake of Sistan, or “ Ahistada 
i HamOn." Of these the Halmand is the largest, and 
before reaching the lake it receives the united stream of 
the Taruak and Argandab, and farther on the Khiish-rftd. 
During the summer moutlis all these streams, with the 
exception perhaps of the river Halmand, become almost 
completely exhausted long before they have run their 
course. And this is owing to various causes. A very 
considerable volume of their waters is carried off by 
enttingrt in the banks for purposes of irrigation, much is 
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lost by evaporation, and no small quantity is absorbed by 
the porous soil over which the streams flow. Even the 
lake of St&tioi (the “Abi Humflu M of the natives,) 
during tho summer months presents an almost dry 
surface over a very considerable portion of its extent. 
But after heavy rains in the hills which these streams 
dram, they become Hushed for a time, and sometimes 
overflow their banks, as ulso does the lake in Stettin—the 
receptacle of their waters. Owing, however, to the 
rapid absorption by the soil, and the evaporation pro¬ 
duced by the arid atmosphere of tliis region, the incon¬ 
venience produced by these inundations is hut temporary 
and of no great importance. 

In Kabul, on tho other hand, the rivers arc more 
numerous for the extent of surface than in Khorassan, 
and are of greater volume though of less extent. Tho 
principal arc the streams of Logar, Knshgiir, and Swat, 
which, joining the Kabul river in different parts of its 
course, add their waters to those of the Indus at Attok. 
Of these the Logar and Kashgar streams (tho latter with 
its tributaries draining the hills of Kafiristan) are ford¬ 
able at most seasons throughout their course. But the 
Swat and Kabul rivers are only fordable at that port of 
their course near their origin. 

Tho natural productions of Afghanistan are as varied 
as the surface of the comitry. 

Of its mineral wealth little or nothing is known, and 
the people are so ignorant on these subjects, and yet 
so jealous of the inquiries or investigations of strangers, 
that it is very difficult or almost impossible for a foreigner 
to acquire any knowledge of the mines, or other sources 
of mineral wealth in tho country. But there is no 
doubt that the mountains of Afghanistan ore stocked 
with nch stores of the most useful metallic ores. In 
the Hindu Kush and its subordinate ranges, which arc* 
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formed of primitive rocks in tlieir centres, ores of iron 
and lead are found in great abundance, as are also silver 
and metallic antimony. Sulphur and orpiinont, as also 
lead, are brought into the country from the adjouiiug 
Hazurali mountains, and salt is brought from the districts 
of Kalabagh and Sist/ui at opposite extremes of the 
connin'. The district of Siskin also yields large quan¬ 
tities of Sid-ammoniac and alum, wliiist saltpetre and 
gypsum are plentiful in most ports of the south-western 
division of the country. Latterly the discovery of o 
gold mine in the neighbourhood of Kandahar has been 
announced, and even the existence of coal in the country 
is not unknown to its inhabitants, by whom it is called 
“ Irira." 

Of the vegetable productions of Afghanistan, some are 
those of the tropical plains of India, others are common 
to European countries, and a few are peculiar to this 
country, to those bordering it on the north, mid to Persia. 
Among the first-named may be included wheat, barley, 
maize or Indiau com, millet, and rice; also several kinds 
of lentils and pulse, and in some localities the sugar-cane 
and the date. Cotton is cultivated to a limited extent 
for home use. Tobacco is very generally grown in all 
parts of the country, and tlmt raised at Kandahar is 
highly esteemed and is an article of export. The Indian 
hemp plant is cultivated to some extent in the vicinitv of 
the cities and large towns, for the sake of its resinous 
secretion, called in the vernacular 14 charms," which is 
used for purposes of intoxication. In some districts tire 
castor-oil plant is extensively cultivated for its oil, which, 
with that proenred from mustard and sesame seeds, is 
chiefly nsed as lamp-oil throughout the country. Bnt 
the two latter oils are also nsed for culinary purposes and 
as medicaments. Under the second head may be classed 
the apple, pear, almond, apricot, quince, plum, cherry 
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and pomegranate, the lime, citron, grape, and the tig, 
and also the mulberry. Great care is bestowed on the 
culture of these fruits, by which they liave been bronght 
to a degree of perfection inferior only to those produced 
in England. All of these fruits, both in the fresh and 
dried state, are exported in immense quantities, and con¬ 
stitute, indeed, the main staple of the export trade of 
the conntry. Besides these, clover and lucerne are very 
generally cultivated hi all parts of the country as fodder 
crops. Under the third category may Ihj included the 
pistacia and edible pine-nuts, madder, and assafoctida. 
These also are all articles of export. In fact, the prin¬ 
cipal export trade of Afghanistan is mainly composed of 
these fruits and vegetable products, which, both in the 
fresh and dried state, are carried all over Hindustan, to 
Calcutta on the one hand and Bombay on the other. The 
principal exports to Bombay, however, consist of horses 
and sheep's wool; bnt the value of these, though con¬ 
siderable. is not as great as that of the fruit trade. In 
return for their fruits, horses, and sheep’s wool, the 
Aiglxan merchants take back indigo, muslins, and other 
fine fabrics of British and Indian manufacture, chintzes, 
cotton goods, and brood-cloths in small quantity; sugar, 
spices, and medicines, salt and a few other commodities, 
such as mixed silk and cotton fabrics from Multan, musk, 
and other Indian products. 

Of the industrial products of Afghanistan little can l»e 
said, for tho Afghans are not a manufacturing people. 
The few manufactures they have, merely suffice for their 
ordinary wants, and include a coarse kind of cotton cloth 
called karhus, turbans, felts, and sheepskin coats. 
The only manufactured articles that are exported am the 
felt, or *• uambda, the sheepskin coat, or “ postin,” and 
the cameJVhair cloak, or 4 ‘ ckoga.” Of lato years, the 
4< postin " trade has greatly increased, from the demand 
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for them since the Punjab portion of the British Indian 
army adopted this dress ns a part of their winter clothing. 
But tiie trade In these, as also in liio “diOgn, 1 ' which, 
like the ‘ r pouting' is a national dress, is almost entirely 
limited to the Peshawar frontier and adjoining portion of 
the Punjab* 

The animals of Afghanistan are the horse, camel, and 
sheep. The first art largely exported into India, and 
for the most port com© from the countries on the west of 
AJghonistmi. Of late years* however* large numbers 
have been bred in Afghanistan expressly for the Indian 
market, and the breed is aminaBy becoming greatly im¬ 
proved owing to care and judicious breeding. Besides 
these, there is another variety of horse called “yAbn/' 
The lf yfihu "is ;i nhort, stout-limbed, and hardy animal, 
and is mostly used as a beast of burden. Indeed, tins 
animal and the camel are the chief means of transport 
throughout Afghanistan, and their numbers may Iw? 
imagined when ft is considered Unit the country pos¬ 
sesses neither navigable riven?, nor roods on winch 
wheeled vehicles con travel. Indeed, their immense 
numbers can only he properly appreciated after a due 
consideration of the transport trade of the country with 
neighbouring territories—the Punjab and Bind on the 
oiLKt and south, Persia on the west, and Bokhara and 
Turkistan on the north—besides the transit of merchan¬ 
dise within the limits of the country itself The camel 
and sheep constitute the mam wealth of the nomad 
tribes of the country, together witli cows, buffaloes, and 
goats* These Litter, however* with poultry, Ac., are 
chiefly the euro of the settled population, among whom 
are found also I h j Persian or long-haired cat, and dogs 
of several varieties* including the sheep-dog, the grey- 
hobnd, |jomter* and ^kundX,'' ur terrier. All the sheep 
in Afghanistan tire uf the fat-tailed variety* and arc 
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remarkable for the predominance of tlie rufus-brawu 
colour of then wool. From the skins of these sheep, 
properly pro pined, art' made Lhe poatlnfi, or sheepskin 
coats, so eummou a dress of all classes of the people. 
The wool of the white-ilvoctd sheep forms am iiqpnrtjml. 
item of the Btaplb erpoffo of the country, whilst their 
thjflh eoustitub^ the chief animal food of the nation. 
The ass is not a very common animal in Lhis country, 
hut it is of a linei- and larger breed than that commonly 
met with in Hindustan. Mules are very common and of 
ft ar^ierior breed, hut they arc- for the most part confined 
to the hilly dbtrku, Tlie wild animals of Afghanistan 
nrc the ravine-deer, or gazelle, Urn jackal of 

the 1 i r .ins), the fox, and the Wnli, together with stoats, 
ferrets, and weasels-—all of which afo common in the 
(ilaiti country, where also the hedgehog imd porcupine, 
the tortoise and various* species of the lizard tribe, 
and other reptites, abound. Confined to the western 
destirt'. in tin- wild uss, which from it* white or fair 
colour ht culled ‘ gor/Uklmv," or wliito ass, by die- imtiYen. 
lu the mountainous districts throughout the ctmnttvaro 
f<j\md the tiger, leopard, lynx, and hy t tam ; also tho hear 
mill the monkey. of both of which last llieie are sr-vend 
varieties* In these regions are also found the oik 

Imra-sing ,h }, the ibex, the wild goaL or “uinrkhor* 
(so mimed because supposed to devour snakes with im- 
pnmty), and Urn wild 4 ihbftp. In lhe highlands of Kabul 
j=re Found n Rnifill species of jerboa, the rna ften and 
other such fur-Yielding amnuils, and idso an animal nilleil 
hy Um natives » dorstggn a term BignifamL of its 
hrbtidily winch is described us u cross bei ween Lhe wolf 
and the wild dog, 

JflaU lire not very MaAb nor nirieil In specie*, 
most commonly Ucanl of are the “ maWf or 
mulisia, uud another small fish somewhat nsciuliJii--' 
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the monntain trout. The mahsia often grows to ft. 
great size, weighing upwards of forty pounds; it iB 
usually found in clear rivers with a stony bed, and 
affords capital sport to (lie angler. Reptiles are very 
conimou, aud among them are snakes of several species, 
some of which are described as very venomous. The 
scorpions are of a Muck colour and of enormous size, 
and are said to be ns venomous us the snakes. Of the 
feathered races, vast multitudes, and in great variety of 
species, nlxjimd in all pjirts of the country'. In the 
neighbourhood of the mountains, which themselves teem 
with pheasants of several kinds and of most beaiftihil 
plumage, together with the wild-fowl aud au immense 
number of other birds too numerous to mention, and 
whose mimes in many instances are unknown, are found 
the golden eagle and many species of the hawk family. 
Several kinds of the latter are trapped and trained for 
falconry, which is a favourite amusement of the Afghans, 
in whose hands the sport has been brought to a degree 
of great perfection. The birds are trained to strike at 
all sorts of game—waterfowl, as well as the bustard, par¬ 
tridge, quail, Arc.—and even to tackle the raviue-deer, an 
whose horns they perch, and buffet the head with tfad r 
wings, thus checking the course of the deer till the 
greyhounds come up. The principal kinds are called by the 
natives “boz,” “eharagh.” aud “busha,” the “sholiln" 
and the “ balm." Of these the baz is the most esteemed, 
but the charagh gives the best sport, and is the hawk 
mostly used. Of waterfowl, the pelican of the desert, 
cranes, and ducks in vast variety, together with the wild 
goose and a multitude of other species of antall aquatic 
birds, perfectly swarm in the neighbourhood of the rivers, 
marshes, aud lakes. On the plains, the middlo aud lesser 
bustards (the •‘khannot” and 4 *obanUi" of the natives), 
the partridge, quail, sand-grouse, woodcock, snipe, &c .— 
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the TAilil pigeon, lapwings anti plovers of several species— 
also the raven, chough, crow, jackdfiw and magpie, obits, 
larks, and finches of various Hpeclea, are cornnum. 

Such, in brief, are the main products of Aighonistau, 
Its people are also of various races and languages. 
There are the Afghans and Arabs, whose language is the 
% * PuklihV - Pudlitri," or Afghan language; tlie Tajiks 
and Khzzilbuahes, who apeak Persian; also the Haaiindis 
and oilier allied tribes, whose kngnag* is a dialect of 
the Persian; and the Ilm dkls and Jats, who speak Hindi, 
or rather a dialect of that tongue. There are also some 
Kashmiris and Armenians settled at Kabul, but their 
number is insignificant. 

There arc besides these several other small tribes 
whose origin is very obscure* They have dialects pecu¬ 
liar to themselves, which, as far aa 1 have been able to 
learn, contain a considerable admixture of Hindi or 
Sanscrit words and root** These tribes me for the most 
part located in the highlands of Kabul and at the base 
of Hindu Kush, and the chief among them are the tribes 
known as " Deggsm/' ** Ltigkmuni *>r u LiungltStil/' 
“ SfidU,* 1 " Kawal/ J and u Nimdia Kafir." The Stidft 
and Eaw/ 1] tribes very much: resemble gipsies in their 
habits and mode of life, and most probably all these 
tribes are originally of Hindu origin or extraction, hut 
have becuine converted to Mo hammi i flft ni* m i« Of all 
the races inhabiting Afghanistan, the Afghans ore the 
chiefs both ns predominating in numbers and as being 
the governing people. But before proceeding to a de¬ 
scription of this nice, each of the others need a few words 
of notice. 

Next to the Afghans the 11 Tujik '* is numerically the 
most powerful race in this country, and mostly located 
in its western parts. They ure supposed to be the 
undent Persians. and the original possessors of tliat part 
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of the country. They speak a dialed little differing from 
l be modem Persian. and cull theniBelveH “ Pars!win," 
or ** Blrelzahilii/' as well as ” Tiljik/' which last is their 
proper naliuiia! appellation. Physically, they arc a veiy 
fine and athletic race, and hare, for the most part, fair 
complexions, fn i fiese respects they are often not to 
he distinguished from the Afghans, to whom they also 
assimilate in drees, hs w ell as in many of their manners 
ami customs, hut from whom they differ in one very 
important point us regards their mode of life. The 
Taj ills are a race whose habits of life are sc (lied. They 
arc mostly agriculturalists, or, m towns and dties or 
other fixed communities, they pursue the various me- 
ckanual trades and other mduatrial occupations wliioh 
conduce to the comfort and well-being of those among 
whom they dwell. All these characters are quite foreign 
to the Afghans, who, as a rule, never engage in no tail 
trade, or labour at any of the mechanical arts, as will 
he noticed more parti cukrly hereafter. The Tajiks 3Lie 
iloliitmniadans of the ** Sunni'* sect, and enjoy the 
character of being a quiet, orderly, frugal, and iudtis- 
trions people, wholly absorbed in their agricultural or 
oilier pursuits, and in I10 way aspiring to a sdiai'C in the 
government of the country. Though excessively ignorant 
and superatitiouB, they arc lesst turbulent ;uid bigoted 
than the Afghans, whom they are content to serve as 
masters, Many of this race adopt a military life in 
preference to an agricultural; numbers of them are en¬ 
rolled in the Amir's army , and not a few axe to be found 
in the ranha of the Punjab force of the British Indian 
army. These men are called u Tflrk,” a term denoting 
“soldier,” in contmdbtindiou to “Tajik,” which pro¬ 
perly applies only to the tree peasant , The greater 
portion of this race, Turk and Tajik together, form 11 
considerable part of the Afghan standing army, and 
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constitute the bulk of the militia force of certain districts* 
The numbers of Uuh race m Afghanistan amount probably 
tn about oOO.OlXJ souls in round numbers. 

The “ Kazzilbash ” mco is allied Lo the Tajik as being 
of Pershiu t -ri^rin and speaking the same language, or 
u dialect, but differing slightly from the Persian of the 
T ilj lLsj from whom, however, they differ in every other 
respect* The Kaz^illmsh is n (i Mftgul 11 of Turk! descent, 
belongs like the true Persian to the " Shiah sect of 
Muhammadans, speaLs pure Person, and is, hi fact, a 
modern Persian* The location of this race in Afghanistan 
is of recent date. They cut ere il the country with Nadir 
StuiL, who established a eolanT of them at Kabul about 
the year 1737 a,i>. This colony maintains Its power lo the 
present day, eserh a conaideraliJa iufhience. and forma 
by no means a weak faction of rlie govern in eot at Kabul* 
The KuKiLilbAsheii are a handsome, fair*comploiioried, 
and manly people, and possess many martial qualities, 
vvitii which, however* are combine I Lho polish, cunning* 
and venality of the true Persian, At Kabul they con¬ 
stitute the bulk of die cavalry and artillery forces of the 
Amir ; and a large number of them are also to be found 
in the irregular cavalry regiments of the British Indian 
army, where they enjoy a character for smartness ami 
intelligence, camhmed with excellent horsemanship. But 
do? major portion of this race in Afghanistan are occupied 
ns nmrotiatus, physicians scribes, petty traders, Ac,, and 
arc dtieJly found settled in the large towns and cities, 
where they arc justly considered u better educated a nd 
superior of die general population* At Kabul this 
niM‘ luL-j exercised mi suieiII influence in Pernunbmjg 
the Afghan court, if not hi political tendency, at least 
Us manners* Ami tIsis is perhaps in, seine measure 
attributable to marriage connections, fur if Is a common 
thing for the KaaidlbSsh to give his daughter in marriage 
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to the Afghan. But the Afghans, though they do not 
hesitate to contract this connection, will not in return 
grant the same favour to the Kazzilbiishes, whom they 
consider as heretics, or almost infidels, on account of 
their opposite religious tenets, and consequently despise 
them. The aggregate number of this race in Afghanistan 
is probably not much less than 200,000 souls. 

The Hazarah race, although speaking a dialect of 
the Persian language which is distinguished by a con¬ 
siderable admixture of Turki worths and roots, is in no 
way connected with the Tiijik or Kazzillmsh races. The 
Haziimlis ore, as their features and diminutive staturo 
declare, a race of Tartar origin. The numlier of this 
people in Afghanistan is not considerable, and they are 
rarely found settled in compact communities within its 
limits, but arc mostly scattered through the country as 
domestic servants or farm labourers. The stronghold 
of tins people is in the recesses of the Haziirah moun¬ 
tains, from whence, during tho winter months, many 
thousands of them emerge and spread themselves over 
Afghanistan and the districts bordering on the Pesha¬ 
war frontier in search of labour. As seen out of their 
own country, the Hazorahs are a very poor people, und 
except iu the neighbourhood of Ghazni, where they 
possess a few villages and some tracts of land, they 
occupy hut a mean rank among tho other races of the 
country, whom they are content to serve os menials. As 
servants they are considered faithful, docile, and trust¬ 
worthy, hut in the independence of their own homes 
they are said to be savage and inveterate enemies of 
the Afghans, lovers of freedom, and capable of wonderful 
hardihood. They bear a character for extraordinary 
endurance and bravery, bordering on rashness. In these 
respects, indeed, they have proved more than a match 
for the Afghans, who have never yet been able to pene- 
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furi!]it j r thsur the borders of their mnuutaliifiistncrss^a, 
and even from die inhabitants of these districts have 
seldom sncceetUd m exacting tribute, The Hiisiirahs, 
for the most part, belong to die fihmh of 

Mohammadfms, though u considerable section of the 
?** ^ the sect of -’All IILild," who believe 

in the Khalifa ’All, or Caliph AJi ? as a diTiifity. Ad 
fihraliB are eoutfid&ud heretics by the Afghans, who 
piide themselves oil being orthodox MussolmimB, or 
“ Sunnis ; " hat those bekaSging to the sect of All iUghj 
they Consider Infidels of the deepest dye, ami even worse 
tJmu the Jew or die Hindu. The settlement of the 
lia^TrciJis in dm mountainous region which hears their 
name, and which is supposed to he the Paropamisus 
of the ancients, dates from the early part or middle of 
Ute thirteenth century, when Zaaghfc Elian and Lie 
Tnriiu- hajfe overran these regions on their passage 
iil the conquest and plunder of ILiudn&hm. With iL 
Hurrahs nmy also be included the Vzb aks and other 
Torture, of whom :t few families ore tattered through 
the cotmfiy as general traders. But th^ hist, honker 
ate mostly to he found in the western parts of the country 
T!lL *S^G*t* population of these races ii, Afghanistan 
may prubafcjy amount to lieiwee® fifty and sixty thon^nd 
souls* 


The MSt principnl races inlnrbiting Afghanistan ore 
the Ilmdk] uiul Jut, The Himlhr people are HiuJ um 
of the Kfiha% or military caste. They are wholly 
wcnptetl in trade, ml form 1U1 Important end ntnneroM 
portion of the population of ail the cities !U1( 1 towns 

“ d m ftl i n °. t0 bo fonu J “ majority of the larger 
^illag. s. I his enterprising people transact all the bank¬ 
ing bn«ness of die country, and hold its chief trade in 
;«r own bands By these rnoans they prove useful to 
he Afghans, who, indeed, could not get on without 
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them, and their presence in the country is consequently 
a desideratum. And the Hiudkts, on their part, though 
they appear to thrive :md live happily, nevertheless 
under many disabilities and restrictions of their 
liberty, ih( endurance of which is proof of the profit 
they extract from those amongst whom they dwell as 
exiles. The Hmdkie* besides paying a high capitation- 
tax, termed “duvnn,'' are denied many privileges enjoyed 
by other races in the country who profess the Meham* 
madan religion. They are not allowed to perform « r 
observe any of tlieir religious ceremonies In public, nor 
are they allowed to give evidence in a court of justice, 
nor to ride on horseback, unless barebacked, &c» This 
people are noted for their religious prejudices, a member 
of tlieir race being rarely {■cut, verted to Mo l i nni m ml a,? t ism , 
and are remarkable for a rjuiet and steady perseverance, 
in the acquirement of wealth under the most varying 
uni] often trying dreamstmices, Their position in 

Afghanistan is somewhat analogous to that of the 
rt heathen tf in the cities of the ancient Israelites. 

The .Tats are MolmraTnndana of the Sunni sect. Their 
origin is obscure, though they are generally supposed to 
be the aboriginal possessore of the soil. They are a 
fine athletic race, and, although usually vary dark, have 
handsome features The members of this rave are mostly 
very poor ; few of them possess any land in Afghanistan. 
They usually earn a livelihood as farm servants, barbers, 
mndckne, sweepers, (tc. Their number in Afghanistan 
is very considerable, and nearly equals that of the TTmdlfffr 
with whom collectively they perhaps number not less 
than GOO,QOO souls. 

With respect to the other races or tribes already men* 
tinned as inhabiting the highlands of Kabul, very little is 
known. They mis little with ibe peoples they dwell 
amongst; many of them wander about the hills with their 

2—* 
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flocks, ou the produce of which they support themselves; 
some have fixed abodes, and cultivate the soil; and a por¬ 
tion are found in the ranks of the Afghan army, or in the 
service of the chiefs of the country, either as henchmen, 
shepherds, or farm servants. These tribes speak dialects 
differing more or less from each other, and peculiar to 
themselves; and they also differ from each other and 
their neighbours in several of their customs and tribal 
observances. By profession they are Mussalmans, but 
they are excessively ignorant of the precepts and doctrines 
of Islam, and very lax in their observance of its ordi¬ 
nances. Of these tribes, tho Nimcha race ore, with¬ 
out doubt, 44 Kafirs,’* who have been converted to 
Muhammadanism. The others also are, in all probability, 
converted Hindus, and perhaps the descendants of 
the original possessor** of the country previous to the 
arrival of the Afghans. All these tribes, viz. the 
Nlmcha, Deggfml, Lughmani, Soda, Kawiil, Kabuli, Ac., 
with others, os the Kashmir! and Armani settlers in the 
country, may collectively number perhaps 150,000 souls. 

Wo now come to notice the 44 Afghan ” people_tlie 

principal and ruling raco in tho country which lware their 
name, and tlie possessors of the greatest portion of its 
soil. Their number is probably not much less than three 
millions. They are a peculiar and interesting people, who 
differ from those around them in appearance, mode of life, 
and dress—in enstoms and manners, and also in character. 
They speak u language of their own, called 44 Pnkhtn,” or 
44 Pushtfi/* which it is very difficult for foreigners to 
acquire and pronounce, though, on analysis, it seems to be 
mainly composed of a mixture of Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persian words and derivatives, with a basis of apparently 
original roots. It is mostly a spoken language, and lma 
no letters of its own, but those of tho Arabic language 
have been adopted with a few alterations, and by these is 
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represented the literature of the Afghans* The gram- 
i'a:ii_Ir:d construction of the Afghan language is simple, 
hoi (he irregular formation of ita verbs (in which parti* 
eular it resembles the Hebrew) is a striking feature of the 
language. The Pushtu has, besides, o few sounds peculiar 
to itself, which are not to be found in other Oriental 
languages, as f;ir as T am aware, nor even exactly ex¬ 
pressed by their letters, which have, consequently, as in 
the ease ol the adopted Arabic chaniuteni, been altered 
in a few instartces to adapt them to the sounds peculiar 
to the Pushtu. Some of these sounds bear a consider¬ 
able resemblance to tin* hard and double consonants of 
tbo Sanscrit alphabet, which arc pronounced with a* 
dontn-pulutul sound, the tongue in articulating them 
being pressed against the teeth and palato, and in the 
Pushtu combined with a guttural sound, difficult of 
description or imitation* hut very peculiar and not easily 
forgot too when once hoard. 

Iu their form of government, general manners. and 
ordinary mode of life, the Afghans resemble other Alohnm- 
mndni; nations; hut they observe many customs which 
are peculiarly national, and which have survived others 
that have long ago become obsolete since their conversion 
to Hum about twelve centuries ago. Some of these will 
he particularly noticed hereafter when on the subject of 
Lia origin of the Afghans, In this place lot it suffice to 
describe briefly the main national characters of this 
people, and their manners and customs. 

And with thi* view it is necessary to premise that the 
At glum nation consists of two great, and, in respect of 
their natural predilections and 3mbits of life, antagonistic 
classes* These are the nonuids, or those who lead on 
erratic life, migrating with their families and (locks from 
One place to another in search of pasture, and the tirxi 
popuhliun, or those who live in huge communities* have 
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settled abodes and cultivate the soil, or pursue oilier 
occupations of a fixed nature. 

The first named, or tins nomads, inelddo among their 
nnmhfii many tribes of Afghans, of which the GMkri 
tribe (only a portion of which, however, is nomad) is the 
most important, both as regards its numbers ami influence 
in the country, and the extent of territory held by them. 
The nomada, though they also inhabit the Kabul country, 
are principally found hi KhoriiSaila, whtre the nature of 
the country is mere adepted to their mode of life. For 
the most port this people lead a quiet and peaceful hie, 
often varied, however, by the excitements of tribal dis¬ 
putes and petty warfare, which conuiatB of successive 
reprisals un both sides, and draws into full play the 
natural and savage ferocity of the Afghan tiharadnr, 
which by these oft-recurring feuds is nurtured and kept 
in activity. 

The nomads rarely cultivate the soil, but are almost 
wholly occupied in the care of their flocks, on the produce 
of which they mainly subsist. They are a healthy and 
hardy people, of frugal and temperate habits, but cxcoa- 
sividy ignorant and siqieretitioas; and they are much 
addicted to cattle-lifting and highway robbery, in which 
indeed they ore proud to reckon themselves proficients. 
At the same time they are simple in their maimers, and 
hospitable to thf' Granger within their Their hos¬ 

pitality, indeed, in common with that of the Afg han a 
generally, is proverbial, but its laws only extend to Ike 
shelter of the host's roof or to the limits of bin camp. 
Beyond these, ah comers are considered fair game for 
attack, and on the principle of mhjht is rh,ht t the om«or- 
fcrnity of robbing, or perhaps murdering, the unprotected 
wayfarer, who, pereliance, was a few minutes previously a 
pies*, and, as Mich, sheltered and fed, is rarely allowed 
to pass. The nomad tribes pay revenue to the Kabul 
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Government through their respective chiefs; they also 
furnish a contingent for the regular army, as well ns 
ior the militia, of which latter force they constitute the 
hoik. Beyond thia, however, in times of peace they have 
little connection with the Kabul Government, hut are 
more immediately under the control of the ebiefe at the 
hood of their respective tribes, who, in their turn, render 
allegiance to the ruling power of the day* To these 
chiefs sue referred for settlement all serious disputes, and 
other matters of importance connected with the internal 
polity of the tribe or dan ami its relations with Other 
tribes. Petty disputes and other matters connected with 
the interest a of (he diffiaeut little c o turn unit e us or families 
composing a tribe axe referred for settlement to Lite elder 
or priest of the p articular fain ily concerned. The 11 elder" 
is generally a greybeard, m his title of “ gplhghlrei," 
or “ spiuzhirai/ 1 denotes (in Pushtu “ spm *' siguiWa 
l * white," mill “ ghirai " or H zhirui ” a ** beard*’), and is 
appointed to his office by the custom of the country, 
imd the general consent of the members of the com¬ 
munity over which he presides, find whose respect and 
obedience he en mumnd s by -virtue of his superior ago 
and experience, There itro ttsnally five or sis elders 
in each community, who take precedence according to 
superiority in years ; hut there k no limit to the number 
who may exercise the functions of an “elder,” provided 
only that they be really 11 elders/’ The r iders or grey- 
War,h itn? guided in their judgments by I.ho recognized 
laws ami usage* of the 4t Pnhhtanwall/’ or 14 Pukhtun 
constitution,”—a code which is peculiar to the Afghan 
people, and characterized by a principle of retaliation 
or equity m all its provisions; as blood for hlaod, tooth 
for tooth, ox for ox, Jrc. But now, however especially 
among the settled portion of the Afghan race, the litU 
gating parties arc content to settle their disputes by 
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means ot fine* ftc. Nevertheless, tiio Pnlditiurwutl is 
auffkuenlly in vague to be Cited os u characteristic feature 
of Afghan nationality, The nomads are never found 
in the towns or cities, and but seldom even in their 
close vicinity. Tliuy only resort to these places at fixed 
times, for the sale of the produce of Lheir flocks, such 
aa sheep's wool and skins, camel's hair, chew* nod 
" krat ‘ — a substance which will be more particularly 
described hereafter. In return for these they take 
bourn cash, ^alt, and corn, and small quantities of rice 
and spices, also a coarse kind of cotton doth called 
“ karbits/' all of which «irc for the supply of their own 
wants, 

A* regards tlie settled population, or those who form 
iltc village communities, and to some extent the popula¬ 
tion of the large towns anil cities, and whose chief 
occupation is the cultivation of the soil, they constitute 
the bulk of the notion, and form also tile main portfim 
nf ils unity. Almod the whole of gjjg 4*rfc Wffil but 
few exceptions, are the proprietors nf land in greater or 
less extent, which (hoy live on and cultivate thcnisdveB, 
or, as is often the case, hy means of hired labour. Be- 
J°ud cultivating the soil or serving as a soldier, no other 
occupation h open to the Afghan in hi* own country; 
Strange though it he, it is nevertheless true, llmt in liis 
own country no Afghan, unless, indeed, tlieveiy poorest of 
the poor, will ever engage in any retail trade, keep a 
shop, or pursue any mechanical trade or handicraft ; ami 
though Mime Few of them are merchants, they always 
employ u Persian or Hindu to transact the .b-tails of 
thi ir business for them. This is ei strange trait in the 
character of the Afghan ; and whether It is attributable 
solely to national pride, or to antipathy to any occupa¬ 
tion by which he would scent to serve hi* fellow-creature, 
or whether owing to a natural spirit of independence and 
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Aversion to fixetl labour, It is difftcuh to T^nl such 
at all event* is the case, and perhaps is mainly due to 
the fact of their being the governing race in the country. 
From the foregoing, it mast not he imagined tlmt the 
Afghans never trade; on the contrary, several tribes, 
numbering many thousand families, ore almost solely 
occupied in trade; but then their transactions are on a 
large scale* and are carried on through the medium of 
Hindu and Persian capitalists, the Afghans themselves 
Iwimg more properly merely the earners of their goods. 

As a race, the Afghans are remarkably handsome and 
athletic, with faiir complexions, dating boards, and 
highly aquiline fealures. Their limbs are muscular, 
though perhaps not stout, and they are capable of endur¬ 
ing great hardships in their own country. They are 
fond of hunting, hawking, and nil kinds of (kid sports; 
are capital horsemen and unerring marksmen with the 
ride, and nearly ob true in their aim with a stone thrown 
from the hand—-a mode of fighting which is not uncom¬ 
mon among the hill tribes. Amongst themselves ih.y 
arc humorous and convivial, and in their large commn- 
id ties are much addicted to debauchery in its worst forms. 
In the presence of strangers they are proud of their 
nationality, and especially of the " Nang i Fukhtaun/' or 
“ Pukhtim hotwitr," and assume an air of dignity and 
integrity which h but ill-supported by the other iruits of 
tlmir character. The Afghan k vaiu, bigoted in religious 
mutters and national or tribal prejudices, revengeful 
of real or imaginary injuries* avaricious and penurious 
in the extreme, prouo to deception, which they fail to 
conceal, and wanting in courage and perseverance. But 
withal Liny assume a frankness and aflability of manner, 
which, coupled with their apparent hospitality* is vary 
apt to deceive and disarm the unwary. They are, more¬ 
over, by nature ami profession it race of robbers, ami 
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never finil to practise this peculiarly national calling on 
any and every available opportunity. Among themselves, 
finally, the Afglmns are qiiamdsomc, intriguing, and dis¬ 
trustful of esiek o ther, and by neighbouring nations they 
are considered faithless ami intractable* The Afghani 
are Mussulmans, and belong to the 4i Chary mi " or 
“ SaunT " sect.; —that is, they believe in the equality of 
tho four KUnllFus." or Caliphs, successors of Moham¬ 
mad, viz, “ 'Uiar," “ O sin An /’ f( Abubahr >f and li ’All/' 
or <4 Haidar/' as he h sometimes called, Tn this point 
of doctrine, tbo Afghans differ from their neighbours the 
Persians and Hazilralifl, and hold them consequently in 
contempt as heretics and infidels, because they belong to 
tin? 11 Shiah’ 1 sect of Mohammadans, who believe only 
in u All " an the Huceessor of Mohammad, wft reject the 
other three " Khalifas,' ’ or at least assign them an 
inferior place in the Khiilifrtt:. These adverse religions 
tenets giro rise to constant enmity between the Afghans 
and Persians, the* respective repress! ativos nf the Sunni 
and Shiah sects; and on certain occasions of religions 
festivity, the hostility of the rival religionists usually ends 
in desperate fights, attended with morn or less bloodshed. 
But though the Afghans are easily excited to a Idgh 
degree of religious funitlekui, they are tmverthekus very 
tolerant of other erect Is from which no injury accrues to 
their own religion. 

As a nation, the Afghans are very illiterate : few 
besides the priesthood cun read or write their own or unv 
other language. For Huh, there is perhaps some expla¬ 
nation in the feet of the Pukhtfi being for the most 
part a spoken language, comparatively few booka Ixdng 
written in it. The literature of the country is mostly in 
the Persian language, and is confined to the priesthood 
and the wealthy eksaos. Correspondence, business 
transactionfi, and the work of government, are also 
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carried on through the medium of Persian, The hooks 
written in P nkh ttt by Afghan authors tiro chiefly on 
theology, poetical romances, and on history: hut the 
number of authors is few t and the copies of their works 
are confined to n very limited eircihitiojj. 

As Mnssdnmns, the Afghan a observe all the fusts, 
fes rivals, and oilier religions ceremonies appertaining to 
the Mohammftdait religion, and more especially uicran* 
bout on those of the BnnnJ sect. Bni Insides these, 
thtf observe some religions customs which are peculiar 
to them runorig MrdiumnmJans and buyout much of 
Hebrew origin. But these we will descrihe later. 

In their tanning*? ceremonies the Afghans* as a nth?, 
follow the customs of ether Muhammadan nations. hut. 
(mid especially among the notmul tribes) it is not an 
uncommon custom for the suiter to servo the girls 
i'nl her for it stipulated period, In order to win her as 
liis wife, as did Jacob of old when he served Laban for 
Ms daughters. Among the Afghans it is considered 
incumbent on a mtiu to many lus deceased brother's 
widow, and this custom is so strongly insisted on that, 
any departure from il Is counted a scandal and Idol on 
the character of the parties concerned. 

The Afghans ore wry proud of their devotion to Mom 
or the Mohanimuduu religion, and ftflect u scrupulous 
adherence to its precepts. But they do not by their 
conduct main tain either the credit of the religion they 
profcBS or their own character for Minority; for though 
they punish the blasphemer and upustato by stoning to 
death (which among this people m among the Israelites 
of old is the peculiar punishment for this sort of crime), 
they do not sample to depart from or set in direct oppo¬ 
sition to Lhe most binding or important of their religions 
taws, when by so doing they can attain the object of 
their desires without personal risk or detriment to their 
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interests. Many Afghans, though outwardly they profess 
to he true Mussulmans and observe the ceremonial ordi¬ 
nances of Islamism, are in truth “ softs,” or philosophers. 
They are in fact pure deists, for they assert a belief in 
one Divine Creator, but place no faith in prophets or 
divine messengers. The “ sufi ” is very fond of dabbling 
in theological controversies and speculations, but his 
ideas and creeds arc so very indefinite, abstruse, and 
mystified, that it is difficult to mass them into an intel¬ 
ligible form. As a nation, the Afghans are greatly 
addicted to saint-worship and that of tlieir holy shrines, 
bnt of this more hereafter. They ore also remarkably 
superstitions; they believe implicitly in the power of 
charms and spells, in astrology and all sorts of fortuitous 
omens. 

In their daily avocations, the Afghans lead an active 
and hardy life. All ranks are fond of field exercises of 
even* kind, mid when not occupied in tlieir fields or 
other duties, they amuse themselves with hawking, hunt¬ 
ing with greyhounds, shooting, or deer-sfcalking. Not 
unfreqnently they vary the innocent diameter of their 
sport, and either singly or in small parties practise high- 
way robbery or cattle-lifling, and Bometimes, when in 
force, they attack and plunder a “ kfifila,” or caravan of 
merchandise, on its transit through their territory. In 
the evenings they amuse themselves with music, both 
vocal and instrumental, and often accompanied with 
. dancing. Not imfrequently they engage in burglary on 
each other'B or their neighbours’ houses. The higher 
classes usually spend the evening playing chess, or listen¬ 
ing to legends, generally connected with the history of the 
country, or commemorating the heroic deeds of some 
famous and long-departed warrior of tlieir own tribe. 
Not unfrequently they have drinking parties, at which the 
members in turn recite poetical effusions, often of their 
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own composition, tlio subjects of which arc usually of tho 
most debasing character,*ond, combined with the effects 
of their free potations, excite the party to acts of tho 
most disgusting and shameful nature. Such displays, 
however, ore uot of frequent occurrence, und are confined 
to tlie higher classes, from whom one would expect a 
better oxample. 

In their diet the Afghans generally fare very well. Tho 
poor people live principally on leavened bread made of 
wheat, maize, or millet, and on various vegetables (tho 
sarno as tho ordinary English ones), and wild herbs, Ac. 
These are usually cooked in the form of a pottage, with 
dried pulso or raisins; sometimes mutton or fowl's flesh, 
or that of tho camel, goat, or buffalo, Ac., is added to 
the dish, tho characteristic constituent of which, under all 
circumstances, is melted fat or butter, which is always 
udded to the mess in great superfluity, and is most 
esteemed when rancid to a degree that is quite unbear¬ 
able to any but an Afghan or Tartar palate. Milk, 
curds and cheese, and the fruits of tho countiy, both in 
the fresh and dry stato, are articles of common consump¬ 
tion by all classes of the people. Tho wealthy enjoy a 
great variety of dishes, many of which aro derived from 
the Persians. But their principal dish is tho 4 * pablo," 
which consists of rice stewed up with mutton or fowl, 
and deluged with melted fat from the tail of the sheep, or 
with butter, which is coloured with turmeric powder and 
sweetened with sugar, or flavoured with almonds and 
raisins, or, in place of these, ore substituted dried plums 
and apricots. Sometimes all tlieso enter into the com¬ 
position of the pabio, and tho mixture is certainly 
most enticing and grateful to the palate. Besides tho 
palao, there is another favourite dish of the Afghans. 
It consists of a kid or lamb roasted whole, and stuffed 
with a rich mixture of sweetened rice, almonds, raisins, 
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pistacliio and edihlo pine ants, and apricots or plums- 
This dish is called ” Mattanjnn paliio,” and is really very 
lusty and Joes credit to the proficiency of the Afghan 
SoyeiH in the gastronomic art. In contrast to these, 
however, there is ait other favourite Afghan dish, called 
' f krill,*’ from its main constituent. This substance is 
nothing but the dried essence of cheese, and is eaten 
riwimming m melted Cat or butter, with either meat, bread, 
or vegetables, and has an absolutely repulsive flavour of 
rancid butter and cheese combined, and a sliU worne 
odour. This dish is apparently one peculiar to the Af¬ 
ghans, for they arc twitted on their partiality for it by 
their Persian neighbours {aiming whom, however, it is not 
unknown, though, I believe, in a much less unpalatable 
form), whoso contempt for the Afghan is popularly ex¬ 
pressed by the saying, M La houl wa la Utah kifltokhuif," 
in allusion to their diet, winch in these countries is taken 
as the standard of a man's quality. In tho north-eastern 
parts of the country, and chiefly in tho hilly regions 
north of Kabul, where, owing to the nature of the soil, 
wheat and other cereals are produced only in very small 
quantity, tho inhabitants live chiefly on milk mid curds, 
dried fruits, Ac., and on bread made from the Hour of 
dried mulberries, which are very abundant in these regions. 
The mode of cooking and eating, as well as the times for 
meals and the etiquette attending them, ivs observed by 
the Afghans, are much the some in most particulars as 
among other Muhammadan races, and need not therefore 
be particularly described here. Tea, which finds its way 
into the country through Lite hands of Russian mer¬ 
chants, is very generally consumed by tho ri h, but 
coffee is unknown in the country except ns a medicine. 
Tobacco-smoking is a custom that prevails among all 
dosses, and often 11 charras," or the resinous exudation 
ou the inflorescence of the hemp-plant, la mixed with it 
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to impart an intoxicating effect. Those, however, who 
indulge in this pernicious habit are considered disreputable 
characters, and the custom is consequently conlmed 
almost entirely to the lower classes. But the rich hare 
their own rices, for with few exceptions they drink spirits 
with the sole object of intoxication. Bnt they do so in 
secret, in order to save appearances, as all spirits or 
fermented liquors derived from the grape are forbidden 
by their religion. 

In their dress, the Afghans differ somewhat from their 
neighbours. A loose shirt, worn over very wide-legged 
trousers, both of cotton cloth, which is sometimes dyed 

w 

blue, with an Afghan “ pagri,” or turban, constitutes 
the common summer dress of the poor people. During 
winter the “ postrn," or sheepskin coat, is generally 
worn over these, in most parts of the country; or, in 
its stead, is substituted the “ choga,” or cloak made of 
camel's hair, Ac. In the Kandahar district the place 
of the postin or choga is often taken by the 4 * khozai ”— 
a very warm and waterproof dress, resembling the choga 
in cut, but made of thick white felt. The shirt, and 
trousers are usually of the most ample dimensions, and 
the sleeves of the farmer are worn loose and pc udeiit 
from the arm. The trousers are gathered in and secured 
around the waist by a netted hand termed ** izar-haml," 
which runs through a hem in the upper border of the 
trousers, and is fastened in front in u bow-knot. Though 
the legs of the trousers are usually worn loose and hang¬ 
ing, among certain tribes the ample folds are gathered 
into plaits at the lower pari, and fit close to the leg from 
a little below the knee to tlio ankle, and the loose part 
above overhangs this arrangement in loops, much in the 
same fashion os the knickerbockers of the present day, 
though in a more exaggerated degree. The shoes gene¬ 
rally worn by the poor people (with stockings they are 
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unacquainted) are the ordinary native “ paizar," turned 
up and pointed at tlie toe, and studded on the sole 
with broad-headed nails. The hill-tribes usually wear 
sandals, termed “eliapll " in the vemacnlar, instead of 
shoes, and these are mode of a coarse kind of grass, or 
of the fibres of the dwarf palm-leaf, and are very well 
adapted for walking on stony or rocky ground. Some 
of the tribes towards the south-east of the country wear 
boots that lace np in front of the instep, and exactly 
resemble the heavy hobnailed half-boots worn by 
British navvies, though they are of much lighter mate¬ 
rial, and quite innocent of Day and Martin's celebrated 
composition. In the western parts of the country the 
natives sometimes wear shoes, the soles of which are 
formed of old rags rolled and folded together, and lx)mid 
to each other and the tipper part, which consists of a 
piece of knitted cotton-cord, by strings or tliongB of 
uncured hide. 

The Afghan turban, “ pagrf,“ or "dasfcir” in the 
colloquial, is worn in u pecnliar manner, which is dis¬ 
tinctive of the wearer’s nationality. It sits well on the 
back of the head, exposing the whole forehead, and 
generally one end projects above from the centre of the 
turban, whilst the other hangs loosely over one shoulder, 
either on tho back or over the chest. The tnrlarn is 
always Ixumd in the same fashion by all Afghans, but 
tho different tribes have each their distinguishing pattern, 
in the same manner as the Scottish clans have their own 
particular tartans. The dress of the poorer class of 
women much resembles that of the men, and consists of 
a loose-fitting shirt of cotton cloth, usually dyed blue, 
and trousers of the same material and colour, which are 
gathered into folds and fit close at the ankle. Besides 
these they wear a sheet, termod "chador,” which is 
either dyed blue or stamped with some particoloured 
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p:itttru, or is wliito* This is thrown loosely over the 
head, and hangs d ivu the back, or on one side* and 
serves as a covering with which to veil the filcu on tho 
app roach^oy in the presence of strangers of the opposite 
s* As a mlr, however, and more especially among 
the peasantry, the women of this class seldom veil 
Lhc nisei vea, from their own countrymen ; nor are. they 
shut up and secluded t like the women of the higher 
classes, nnl ess Lhey be very young, or newly married. 

The dress of the highe r cksaea of men consists of a 
very loose shirt with wide alcoves, and trons<etfj of similar 
expanded dimensions; both are of fine calico, or the 
shirt is often of some fine muslin or other einular mate- 
riaL Over these is usually worn, at all times and seasons, 
the u ckoga," For the rich this dress is made of fine 
camels' or goats' wool (a material of a downy nature, 
found nest the akin of these animals, at the roots of the 
hair, and only in those which inhabit, the col l mountain 
regions of the country) ; sometimes of sheep's wool, or 
else of English broadcloths, of rich and bright colours. 
Of late years, those last have come greatly into use, and 
ore gradually hiking the place of the home-made fabrics. 
The ** choga " is the national dress of the Afghans; it 
Lh ii looao cloak, open all Ike way down m front, and 
reaches from the neck ■■ ■ tin- ankles, Oto sleeves are 
much longer than Llio arm, are wide and loo&e above, 
narrow aiul close-fitting below, where they encircle the 
wrist. tJenally the loose folds of the clonk or gown ore 
gathered around the waist; by the ** kamarb&nd/' or 
waist-band. This is generally from sixteen to twenty 
feet long by four foot broad, and the material is rich in 
proportion to the mirk of the wearer. Amongst the 
wealthy it is usually some shawl material; but as worn 
Ly ilio poor it is generally a piece of coarse cotton. Itt 
the folds of tho “kmmu&and are worn Ike chiirah." 

a 
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or Afghan knife, nnd one or more pistols. Sometimes, 
in place of the former, the Persian Jogger, or “Pesh- 
knha," ia worn, on account of its more convenient size. 
Besides those, there is tile hend-dress. This consists of 
a close-fitting skull-cap of gold brownie, padded with 
cotton wool, and this is worn next the *ealp, which, 
amongst the highest orders, is usually entirely shaven, 
Rotnnl the skull-cap is wound the turban, which differs 
in material and pattern according to the rank and tribe 
of the wearer. Sometimes it b a Kashmir shawl, but 
more frequently a finely-worked or gold - embroidered 
u lOngT," which* though usually worn os a turban, is 
also used us it waist - baud, or u komarbancL” The 
“Mug!" is of diffe rent patterns for the various tribes 
of Afghans, and holds the same place amongst them 
that the plaid and tartan do amongst the Scotch. 

The rich, besides the ordinary native shoe, which for 
them is of finer and lighter material and workmanship 
than those worn by the poor people, also wear stockings, 
of cotton or woollen material, according to the season of 
the year. 

The dress of the women of the higher classes com;bis 
of a fine muslin or idlk shirt, worn over a short and 
close-fitting under-shirt, resembling a banks or vest. 
The outer shirt is very loose about the body, and has 
wide sleeves, like those worn by the men. It is worn 
outside tha trouser*, which are of silk and of very ample 
proportion, and almost outvie crinoline in the amplitude 
of their folds. Generally* a silk handkerchief is worn 
over the head and fastened under the chin, and some¬ 
times a Kashmir shawl is thrown over the shoulders and 
hack* This h the dress worn by women of the higher 
classes in the house. Out of doom, a large sheet, which 
ia sown by one border round a small circular head-pieco, 
b thrown over the body, which it envelopes from head 
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to foot, and effectually conceals the entire person of the 
wearer; who, however, can see fill around through a 
couple of holes or eyelets covered with line muslin. This 
dress Is called fi burka r " and if generally made of while 
cotton <■ lotb» which is rjoinetitnes dyed blue. Besides 
the “bnrka," the better class ol* women, on leaving the 
house, wear hx*se oottonnulolli loggings, with n loot-piece 
or stocking attached, and these are worn inside the 
boots, which are of soft leather, usually of a red <r 
yellow colour, and are put on over the slippers that are 
worn in the be use. Such is the usual dress of the 
Afghan people. 

The men cultivate Jlowing beards and nmstudiios, 
which give their old men and greybeards a very 
sags and patriarchal appearance; but they differ much 
in the inode of disposing of the hair of the hea l, Soane 
shave the eutire scalp, others only that portion of it m 
front of the crown and between the ears, leaving only a 
small tuft ui cadi temple; whilst tho majority, and 
especially the nomads and peasantry, allow the hair to 
grow natnmUVi or merely cut it occasionally when bin 
locks are inconveniently long. Some only dip it on tho 
front and Lop of Lin: heed, allowing the rest Lo hang 
loosely about the neck, or they collect these long 
ringlets nod tic them in knots that hang on each side 
behind the care. The men. sometimes dye their hands 
and feet with “ hi mm (the leaves of the M Lawsoms 
inermis ”)* and also apply -■ surma M (powdered anti’ 
many), or “ kohl r ' (lampblack), to the edges of the 
eyelids. These personal embellishments, however, 
belong more properly to the women, and uret only 
practised by those of the sterner sex who live in towns 
and cities, and even among them the habit b by no 
means general. Those who adopt it arc considered fops 
and effe min ate, lint among the women these art-; of 
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ths toilet ore universally observed. The women al&o are 
generally more or less tattooed permanently with indigo* 
A few data are usually punctured into the akin at the 
hollow on the diiu a and oil the forehead at the root 
of tlir i! i \ Frequently a few ore marked on the sMn 
In tween the breasts, and in the same moan or rings am 
marked on the tiugorfi, wrists, and arms. The complexion 
of the women of the belter classes is very bar, and some¬ 
times oven rosy, though more usually n pale sallow 
colour prevail-). Tim features are generally handsome! 
wad, like those of the men, have a Jewish east, and their 
fascinating glances are enhanced by the use of the 
** t mram *' end “kohl H above mentioned. These suh- 
etmices imparl h> the eyes a peculiar charm and captivat¬ 
ing lustre, mixed with a spark of ** diablerie " when their 
owner k animated, which are cminidijrad ussentiaha in 
the qualities of a beautiful woman T and objects of admi- 
Mtiott to the sex gunerjilly. 

The hair Is worn lung and ported iu the Centre, and 
the locks un eitijer side are plaited into broad Ijandis, 
These,passing over the ears, arc joined to the back hair, 
winch is pkuted into two long tails, that hang down the 
hock, and terminate in silken, tassels, intertwined with the 
termini 1 plaits to prolong Lheir length. The hair is kept 
off the forehead by a I hick paste of gum fcr&gacuuth, 
called by the natives (t katlra*" It is a kind of bait do- 
Hue, which stiffens t ho hair and glues it dose to the skin* 
As usual amongfit MuhainuiiuluLia, the Afghan women of 
the richer and higher classes arc religiously shut up, and 
in many instances are seldom allowed to venture outside 
the courts of their own dwellings, except on occasions 
of public fairs rmd festivals, With few exceptions they 
are very illiterate, being perfectly ignorant of reading and 
writing ; but, on the ether hand, they are adepts in the 
culinary art, and this is almost all that can be said for 
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diem. The aeclnded ;md iJit: life they arc forced to lead 
within the* rellgiouBly-gTiajdod + * harinn influencee their 
moral character very iujimoiirdY; and since they know 
they are not trusted* they do not care to gain the confi¬ 
dence of their masters. Intrigues are eon sequent ly of 
common occurrence, though on discovery tire parties are 
most severely punished—usually with, death. Yet, the 
accomplishment of their forbidden desires is often the 
daily occupation of the inmates of tunny a Itarmn and 
Lhe licentiousness of ths men and their neglect, of their 
wives tends bo increase the frequency of such " liaisons/' 
and affords opportunities for their concealment. 

in LEitrir government ami laws, the Afghans are guided 
by the precepts and ontiimncea of the Mohamm&dim 
religion, or •* Mam/' which seem apparently to pervade 
und affect their conduct and every-day occupations. The 
law* as administered in the towns and cities, is the same 
as that laid down in the Karan mid the Traditions of the 
Prophet, and termed * l Shariat/’ But among ike nomad 
tribes, and tho rest of the scattered lull-population, whose 
knowledge und observance of their professed religion m 
tnoic in word than hi deed, fin- law as practised is a 
mixture of the Pakhtnnwalr und Kurau codes, in which 
the customs of the former predominate. The priesthood 
are the expositors, iaid T in mo&t ins Lone ee, also the ad¬ 
ministrator of the law, They consequently, by virtue of 
their combined judicial and priestly functions, exercise a 
very powerful influence and control over the ads of 
the government and the conduct of the people. Tho 
king is considered the head of the religious party in the 
country and the champion of the national faith, lurcordmg 
to fJie ordinances of which he governs the people, though 
in many instances ills own despotic will is his only guide 
in tho internal government of the country. £n other im¬ 
portant matters, especially of foreign policy?! the king, 
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bowaver, is free to act entirely on bis own judgment, 
with Ibe aid and countenance, or support of bis nobles, 
where this cun be readily obtained, or in opposition to 
them, where he baa the power to resist, and overcome 
their hostility* 

The king governs the country by the aid of provincial 
governors, who are respomdiik to him for the revenues 
of the provinces under I heir respective charge, ami also 
for the efficiency of the military forces under their com¬ 
mand. The surplus revenues, after defraying I: he ex¬ 
pense* of the government, sire added to tho imperial 
treasury T which is for the support of the royal family, 
and entirely at the disposal of tlie king. The provincial 
governors are selected from the royal princes. who farm 
the government of the provinces at certain uumu, all 
excess of revenue above these being their own pro tit. 
Some of the smaller provinces and districts distant from 
the seat of government arc farmed out to the highest 
bidder from amongst the nobles mppurtiDg Ibe party 
of the king. These provincial governors transact nil the 
minor details of their respective governments, by tho aid of 
officials and subordinates appointed over tlie different de¬ 
partments, in accordance with the customs and laws of the 
country, and subject to the orders of the king. But gene- 
rsdlv, and more particularly those at a distance from the 
seat of government at Kabul, they are very despotic, and 
oppress and tyrannize over Lhe people placed under their 
rule for their own individual aggrandisement, and often 
acquire sufficient power to defy the authority of the king 
and to iLssvrt iheir own independe nce. This is especially 
the cast- with that portion of the nation occupying Ibe 
mountain barriers of the kingdom. Pew of these tribes 
l m J revenue to the Kabul government without coercion, 
and the difflculima attending its collection arc so great 
that they arc for lhe mosi part left alone for many years 
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together, or until the imperial treasury requires replenish¬ 
ing, and opiHjrtumtj offers, when a force is marched into 
the refractory ilistrict^ aud, by fair means or foul, makes 
op the arrears of rev emir by u general plunder of Its 
inhabitants. For the most part, these lull tribes are not 
at all, or tittle, under the control of the Kabul govern¬ 
ment, though they acknowledge the ruling king {Jit:re as 
the head of their nation t and, in case of invasion or attack 
from without, {lock to the standard of the king for the 
protection of their country. But in times of peace they 
withdraw to ihelr own highland homes and Independence. 
In their government and internal relations, these hill and 
independent tribus of Afghans iliffcr very much from their 
more civilised brethren dwelling in tin. 1 plain country. In 
their relatione with their neighbours they maintain great 
independence, and net usually, ns already observed, on 
the principle that 11 might is right." They ore ex¬ 
cessively ignorant and supers titious, know very fit tie 
of the religion they prefer and observe its ceremonies 
ami ordinances still loss. in their internal government, 
each tribe k guided by the customs of the l£ Ihikhtun- 
wnii," common to all, and recognizes a tribal chief, who 
controls the ads of the various divisions computing the 
tribe, in concert with their respective subordinate chiefs 
or heads, win* iu turn represent Lhe common intercuts of 
their sub-trills, which are previously discussed and 
determined by the elders i spinghind) of each individual 
house, family, or community composing it. Disputes 
and other mutters effecting the welfare and quiet of any 
of these families are referred for adjustment to the elders 
presiding over the families concerned* If they cannot 
orange matters to the satisfaction of the parties at issue, 
the cast; is referred to the chief of their par tier ikr divi sir m 
of the tribe, who use ally success in effecting a satisfac¬ 
tory settlement, lu default of this, the question is snh- 
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mi tied fox defieion to the chief of the entire tribe or elfin, 
and his judgment m considered final. But if this be not 
approved by the litigating parties, they often take tlio kw 
into their own band —a course which leads to dissensions, 
implicating the various divisions of the entire tribe more 
or less, and a fruitful source of quarrels* which become per¬ 
petuate d for generations, and finally greatly weaken the 
tribe ami destroy its power and inilmmee with its neigh¬ 
bours, who usually take advantage of this state of aftitirs 
to attack the “ house divided against itself*" Ami thus 
it is that tlie hitter dan jealousies ami hostilities that 
mark tlie doily life of this people are usually brought into 
action* OecoMomliy* also, the king takes this opportu¬ 
nity to attack the refractory and disunited tribe* to extort 
the revenue they have hitherto withhold, and to exact 
allegiance and submission for the future. 

At the seat of government, the king is assisted by Ids 
“ Wa&r," or prime minister; the Mir Mftnjdi't/' or 
secretary of state ; and the “ Kitaj/ 1 or chief judge and 
priest. This latter functionary superintenfls the depart¬ 
ments of law and religion. The details ore transacted 
by his “ Xoib,” or deputy, assisted by a stuff of suit- 
ordinates of various grades, of whom tlie “Mufti” for 
law* and the 41 fthekb/' or “ Imam," for religion, are 
tlie chief, wliilat all tho officials connected with these 
departments are comprehensively styled 11 ’Ukum," or 
wise or learned men. There are, besides lliese, various 
state oftldab attached to the court of the king, but in 
no way connected with the government of the country. 
Of these* tho principal are the “Mir Khizimcta/* or 
lord of the treasury; the « Mfr Aldior,” or lord of the 
stables; the “Mir Shikar," or lord falconer; the 
“ ShrihghussJ, or lord chamberkin; and tho “ 'Arz* 
lu ghl, or chief petitioner, All these emblems of regal 
^tato, however, are now ftisi becoming obsolete* and the 
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fundionorieH balding iht- above-mentioned appointments 
:ltl“ not of the same class ns they used to be in the times 
of the Durr .mi sovereigns, Previous to the mgn of the 
present ting of Afghanistan, Amir 1 Ktibir t Dost Mit- 
liommnd Khan, tlm eucceeakin to the tkrone was here¬ 
ditary In the Saddoani branch of the Ahdulli tribe, of 
which Ahmad ^linh Durrfmi, the first real and inde¬ 
pendent king of Afghanistan, was the founder. Tins 
lumsu was deposed froui power in liie person of 8h:lli 
Shujii-nl-mnlk, when he was forced to abdicate his 
throne and llee the country in or about the year 
1818 owing to the BUcoeaaM hostility of FnLtjtli 
Khun. the Btokzai chief, who then rose to power for 
a short period, as will he hereafter described. Since the 
days of the S&dflomis, the powers of the king and the 
integrity of the kingdom ns a monarchy have been gra¬ 
dually declining, till, at the present ibne, bni little more 
than half of the original kingdom, if, indeed, as much, 
acknowledges the rule of the present king, or anili. Dost 
Mahomumd Khan, 

The military forces of Afghanistan consist of a regular 
standing army and a militia. The banner comprises 
some seventeen or eighteen regimente of infantry, dreHStd, 
drilled, and i pupped in imitation—a sorry *me though it 
ho—of the British army, whose nml-off and condemned 
i lathing they bny np nu Lbe Cron tier stations of India, 
and adopt as thoir uniform—a proof of the prestige t hat 
the British red coat still maintains in their country. 
Beside* these, there are three or four regiments of light 
dragoons, got up after the same model; and also a small 
force of artillery, with perhaps a total of one hundred 
pieces of cannon, chiefly of brass, and home-made. The 
Uglians have, however, a few iron guns, but they arc 
Ycry old and rusty, mid probably ns dangerous to them- 
selves as to their enemies. 
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The army is supposed to Im? under the direct command- 
in-eMnf of the king, but the regiiueuiu] comm amis are 
distributed amongst the princes of the blood and the 
governors of the different provinces inks which the 
country' is divided, without reaped to their military 
qualities Lions or capacities for command. The ini final 
economy of the regiments is carried on by the com 
roamhiut, styled M Kbrneddn/' in accordance with Ins 
own ideas on the subject, imd he fa assisted by u body 
of eommiiMiioncd imd uou-commissioned officers, who 
are sometimes selected by merit, though. ns a mle, they 
get their appointments through interest as blood rela- 
tions, or as slave 3* or else as parti suns of the chief in 
command. The arm? and llu iforms of the soldiers sue 
provided by government at a filed price, which is de¬ 
ducted from their pay. The arms, like Lhe unif orm, arc,, 
for the most part, derived from the British. They are 
the ohl dint-lock musket or smooth-bore percussion 
guns. These last, however, art Ill tie used, as the 
A Fgb i irts have not yet turn-ceded m niiuiufudurmg caps 
for them, and cun depend upon hut a very small supply 
from the British, Of late years, they haw turned out a 
number of two-grooved rilles and carbines, both at Kabul 
tind Kandahar* on the pattern of those used by the fron¬ 
tier corps of tlie British Indian anny, hut, as before 
noted, there is a difficulty in the supply of percussion - 
caps for tlicm. 

The pay of the regular anny is* for the must part, 
settled by a cash payment; in many instances, grunts of 
rent-free lands are made instead* On these reside the 
familie s of the soldiery, or oltsc t lie Lands are hired out 
ly them to fanners. The infimtiy is, for the most pari, 
composed yi true Afghans of various tribes, though 
amongst tliom are many Tajiks and a few Persian?. 
The hitler, however, are mainly found m the ranks of 
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the cavalry and artillery forces, of which, Indeed, they 
constitute Ihc built; whilst in the ranks of tlie three 
divisions of the army are to be found many Hindustanis 
who have deserted from the ranks of the British Indian 
army* 

The militia force is a very numerous body, the nmub ts 
of which it is very diflieult to ascertain* But in case of 
foreign invasion it would include almost the entire male 
population hot ween the ages of sixteen and sixty. Their 
arms are the ‘'japft'- Afghan ride ; the sword, 

or, in its stead, tbo elruralir' 11 or Afghan knife; and 
the shield, The yeomanry division of this force, though 
sometimes they carry the rifle, are, as ft rule, only armed 
with the lance, sword, and pistols, or the blunderbuss 
with bed-shaped muzzle. 

The militia are supposed to owe allegiance to the king, 
and, in case of need, to protect him mid the country 
from foreign invasion. In truth, however, they are under 
the direct control and command of the chiefs of their 
respective tribes, whose interests are identical with their 
own, and Under whose 4anthirds, accordingly, they range 
tbemSnlvea as feudatories. Indeed, the composition of 
this force is very anomalous. As a mass, they arc little, 
if ni all, under the control of the king or his govern¬ 
ment, and arc, moreover, divided amongst themselves, 
ul cording to the opposing interests of their different 
Iritoa and clans. The militia provide their own arms, 
and receive no pay, except when on active service for 
the statu. Their trihsd chiefs, however, receive grants 
of rent-free lands in their respective territories by way of 
military tief, 

Fi-nin the foregoing particulars it will be noted that 
the Afghan army is an anneil, arid, for the most part, 
undisciplined. mass, with divided and often conflicting 
interests, and, consequently, not at all times to he de- 
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ponM on fur iLs fidelity to the ldug or Me government. 
Indeed , from the fact of their Wing inure or leas under 
the direct control of their own tribal chiefs (who them¬ 
selves ate mere feudatories of the king! aomdimeB sup- 
porting and at others misting his authority), they look 
to them os tlieir real masters, and accordingly espouse 
their cause, whatever it may he. If la owing to this 
power of the various tribid ekiefs that they are si often 
refractory—eh jealous of each other, and au constantly 
intriguing for ascendancy in I lie comicils or government 
uf the country. And this is, moreover, the main cause 
of the weakness of the Kabul government, whose autho¬ 
rity does not extend much beyond the capital and the 
adjacent provinces, unless hacked by troops u> enforce 
compliance. 

But although in ordinary Limes the various tribes of 
Afgiians, a# above mentioned, (ire more or less at issue 
widi each other on matters of national policy or of 
individual independence, they nevertheless, on the ap¬ 
proach of external danger to the mother country, forget 
their clan jealousies and disputes, and unite under the 
one standard to repel the common foe- 

Such in brief are some of the main peculiarities of 
the armed forces of Algh&mghin > As a military pnv.vr. 
tkey are contemptible (at least, at the preton t day) any¬ 
where hut in ih- ir own hills. where they light ^rith 
courage and confidence, whilst on new or strange ground 
Hiey ore wavering and easily disheartened. Henri.- it is 
that they arc with difficulty ousted from their own moun¬ 
tain homes, whilst they experience the like trouble in 
diidodgmg their similarly located enemies hy fair fight , 
though they sometimes succeed by menus of stmtagem 
and intrigue. In proof of this, the Afghans, though 
they have made frequent attempts, have nut to the 
present day succeeded in penetrating into the country 
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of the Hazilrabs on the one hand, or of the Afridis on 
the other- Yet LI ie A fgl mua ore usual! y the letter aimed p 
fLDi.l also nurae ricut ly stranger Ilian their apponcuts. Even 
the Kafirs, it ^vage race inhabiting the southern slopes 
of Hindu Kuah, and whoso only weapons are the bow 
mid arrow, stones and the lugger, have times without 
num ber proved it formidable foe, and hi trull* more Hum 
a mutch for the Afghans. And those of thi* race whom 
the Afghans own as valued and faithful slaves, they 
have acquired, not by their superiority in fair light, hut 
by hasv treachery and intrigue. To tmm up : The Afghan 
soldier in his own country tuny lie described as brave, 
hardy, and bloodthirsty, Ho is full of confidence, cord, 
ami calculating, and overcomes all obstacles of soil or 
season without diffientty, and cun endure I he hardships 
of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, for astonishing periods : 
mid towards Ms Taiupiiahed foe lie is unrdenting and uu- 
merciful—-nay, often oven brutally savage. But out of Ms 
own country these conditions become somewhat altered. 
He now becomes cautious and cunning, and wants the 
dash and determination which are hie characteristics In 
Ms own lulls. His [lowers of endurance are also greatly 
diminished, and ns a soldier he deteriorates in his phy¬ 
sical capacities r at least in tropical India. 

Such is a brief and cursory description of the Afghan 
people as they exist at the present day. Let us now 
proceed to it description of their origin os current amongst 
themselves. 
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Origin ot the Afgliaij.-—1)< sc, „ t f rom Sltul f j B>1 j_y T 
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BTuliou to KohmUn^Birij Hiefcoiy, 

J™ ^selves a distort race. and 

rtyle fteniMhes “Banl fesfl," or child™ of toad. 

*r reject the idea of consanguinity with several 
tubes ml mb i hug their country, who resemble them in 
longnage, customs, and g PD1 ,,,d iippeamic{!( ud wJu) 

are generally known as « Putolns." Hereafter a reason 

ml i, aS "T o CnntMeri ”g «w» tribes as of the 
smne descent ns tire true Afghans, althongh they il.™»- 

“ lv “ ,“«* B»‘ Urey w not Afghans. The tol 
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“ ,, ls “ “ppeltation of tlie Afghans. 

Tile Afghans, than as well as the Patoin tribes call 
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m a direct toe ton, Sad the B enj,unite. King oftS 

Ihcv cau ail.hicp. howevfn- ,, A . l h srari ' 

port of their claim to s „ ’ '" ct ! c "*■* iu S "P* 

re cords on this rttMectl ‘ "sT * ^ ^ 

and handed down onUIv f * " e m «Uy tradniomuy, 
are extremely vague m,d to generation— 

- « ““'I incongruous, and abonnd in 
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: i billon s and distorted accounts (ns cornpared with Scrip- 
inre history) of Ltin deliverance of the Israelii *.-■» out of 
Egypt under « Mosa,’ J or Hoses; of the Ark of the 
CoYommi, whiab they call ;i Tab At i SoJoim ■ ' of their 
ttars willi ike “Klisto," “Amidika / 1 “ Awlfe/ * , Vj . 
These accounts, moreover, are so mixed up with Moham¬ 
mad sin doctrines a& at first sight to give the whole an 
appearance of fiction. But tlm tact alone i* insufficient, 
in the absence of other and evident proof of a negative 
nature, to condemn or de tract from the justice of their 
churn to so dktmguishod an origin. It is oatm-al that a. 
race such as the Jews* who still adhere to their ancient 
religion in all its integrity, should bo proud of their high 
ancestry, although on this account they are the reviled 
mid oppressed of the nations amongst whom tiny dwell. 
But it js not natural that a nation like the Afghans 
should claim a common deacon! with them, unless redly 
from the same source, seeing they hum apostatized from 
their ancient religion, as is proved by their own tradi¬ 
tional records, as well as by several peculiarities of reli¬ 
gions observance, all of Jewish origin, as will be presently 
mentioned. Besides, what, I may ask. do the Afghans 
gain by claiming a common descent with the Jews, whom 
they despise and detest ns ihe worst of heretics and 
infidels, Ihcir very name being a common term of abuse 
amongst them ? 

Assuredly they are not on thin account the more 
esteemed by their neighbours, nor by virtue of their 
asserted IInoage do they acquire any pre-eminence 
amongst the nations uronnd them. On the contrary, 
the very reverse is the case; for. like their neighbonis, 
Mokunimadans themselves, they ore considered by their 

co-religknusts as the embodiment of ah that is Lad_ 

faithless of treaties and promises,—not hoiuid by tie 
laws of their professed religion when they in the least 
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interfere with the object of their desires,—obstinate und 
rebellions tinder the restraint of si foreign j oke when they 
have the power to resist but senile and crafty under 
other mreumstancese—penurious and fond of money 
and its acipnsitjon to a degree—arid, besides, addicted, 
more thou any other Hnhamuiadaii nation, to the worst 
of crimes, such us brought the ancient Jew> to ruin* 
and called down the vengeance of God upon the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. In truth* nothing but the 
feet of ancient tradition—exaggurate d, no doubt, and in 
the lapse of ages adulterated and distorted hv fiction, 
but, nevertheless, all telling the same tale, and pointing 
tip the same source—is the ground on which the Afghans 
claim on Israeli tiak descent. But again* I would ask, 
why do tho Afghans, in their own books, describing their 
origin and early hiatoiy. lay such stress and winter into 
minute details regarding their wars with the Philistines, 
AmakJrites* Ac* ? and Lite main facta of which, as 
recorded in those books, are borne out by the Scripture 
history of the Israelites* though in the details* it is true, 
there are many discrepancies* since a ntitnlier of fabulous 
stories have been engrafted on tbo original true history 
as narrated in the Holy Scriptures* Further, why ur,' 
the Afghani so particular and minute in their descriptions 
of the Axk of the Covenant, and why do they enter at 
length into the details of its history ? These subjects, 
though not iprito unknown to them, have not the same 
interest for oilier Hokommatlan nations; and in the ease 
of the Afghans, St » not to be supposed that the interest 
they produce is without a cause. The limits and objects 
of thin book will not admit of a translation w uterm 
of the Afghan accounts of themselves from then: estdus 
oiii of Bgvpt to their final settlement in Gkor, even had 
I their books by me at this time. But snfbee it to say* 
that tbo main facts in the history of their exodus from 
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.Egypt under the guidance of Muses, their wars with the 
rMliaLines, Amolakites, and oilier heathen rases 

of Palestine, or r * Shim,” agree in the main with the 
Seriptnre account of tlie early doings of the Israelites 
until their ^ ttlomect in tin promised land. 

The folio wing notice of the Ark of the Covenant is 
condensed from an extract translated from one of the 
Afghan “ Tawruikhs,”’ or Histories, and is here inserted, 
as it is short, and wOI serve jl- 31 sjieoimen of the style 
in which the rest or greater part of their early history 
is written. 11 The Ark of the Covenant (TabOt i Saklna) 
way the Oracle of the Bun I Isrud. It is generally 
behoved to have been a box of Sbamshful wood, on which 
were figured Lho forms of all the prophets of God* In 
length it was throe cubits ( r Arah) r and its breadth was 
two cubits. It was soul to Adam from Paradise, and 
Adam at Ms death bequeathed it to hia son Seth (Shiah), 
and so on it was handed down from generation to gene¬ 
ration to Mo ges* Ihn Abbas soya that it was a hmn 
of pure gold, in which the hearts of the prophets of 
God were washed and purified. According to the learned 
Mnjfdud, it was nit image in the form of a cat. It hud 
a head and tail, and each eye was like a torch. Its 
forehead was formed of emeralds, the brilliance of which 
was so great that no one had the power to look on them. 
In the time of battle, it moved forward like the wind, 
and overpowered the enemies of Ban! IsraXi; and B&nf 
Israll. when they heard the sound of its rushing, knew 1 
that victory was on their side. On the day of battle, 
it was always placed in front of their camp* ; and when 
the oracle moved. Ban! Isriltl advanced ; end when it 
stood still, Baini IsriUl also held fast. Habh bin Mania 
ray- it was an oracle or command CAmr) from the Spirit ■ 
of God, and that it spake words, and that whenever any 
difficulty arose before any of the Ban! Isriill, they repi’e- 

4 
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aeuted their ease Indore the T Amri Khudn, and acted on 
its reply. According to the statement of fbn i 'Atta, 
extrai tcfl from the description of tho Ark of tho Cove’ 
uant in the Kurom, it was composed of the two tables 
of the Koaiiir law (Taurotp tho staff of Moses, and the 
turkrn, shoes, and staff of Aaron (Horan), all of which 
were contained in a long bon or coffin (TiUmtV It 
is also related that on one occasion, in a light against 
the Philistines, the Israelites were beaten and their 
Aik was carried off by tire victors. But they were 
so grievously plagued by sickness and pestilence, wing 
to its presence in their midst, that they determined to 
remove it beyond their borders, and therefore fastened 
the Ark on the horns of on ox, and drove the animal 
towards the camp of the Israelites, who, on regaining tho 
Ark, became victorious, end finally succeeded hi von- 
qtiis hin g the Philistines. 

Tho following brief and abstract account of the origin 
of the Afghans is compiled from u careful perusal of 
seven Afghan historical hooka belonging to the Jibnuy 
of the JaUi Heir Apparent ie the throne of Kabul, the 
Sordor Gin darn Haidar Khan, t iha^i, and which were 
kindly placed at my disposal during the stay of the 
Mission at Kandahar. Five of these 3 trucks were written 
in tho Persian language, and the other two in the 
Pukhtii ; they date from 74 to 272 years ago, and 
pnofess to give a true* account of tho descent of iho 
Afghan people, with tho causes of tlicir settlement m the 
country Hint now bears their name, and arc, it h almost 
needless to say, most implicitly and reverently believed 
in by the Afghans, 

All Afghan histories first refer to Saul ( il Sard "j, of 
tho tribe of Benjamin (“Hmyannn '*), as the great 
ancestor of their people, Saul, on becoming king, was 
entitled *' Malik Twfdut(which is said to denote * ( Prince 
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of Stature " — u signification borne out by the literal 
moaning of tlie words). He is described as the son of 
“ Kitis,' ' KesbA or “ Kish," and Ms history, us recorded 
in tits books of the Afghans, h tu the main much the same 
Ltd that brought down to as m the Bible. They have 
accounts of Iris going in search of his father's missing 
asses, &e*, hbt e nmi ty to David, his dealings with the 
witch “Salih” at ‘‘An dor,' 1 Ac, Ac. Sant is said to 
hare had two sons, named ^Barakiaiv" or Barachiuh, 
and u hunk/' or Jeremiah. They were both bom in 
the same hour, of different mothers, who were, however, 
both of the tribe of “ Litiff,” or Levi, These eons were 
bom after the death of their father, who, together with 
ten other sous, was kUiad lighting against the Philis¬ 
tines. During their infancy these sons lived under the 
protection of David, who succeeded Saul on the throne. 
Subsequently, each of them rose to exalted positions 
miller tire government of David* Barakiah officiated 
as p rimp minister, and Inunia as common der-m-ehief 
of the army. The former bad a son named Assaf, 
and the latter one named Afghani. These, after the 
deaths of their respective fathers, filled the same im¬ 
portant positions under the government of « Suleiman/* 
or Sokmmii, David’s successor, that their fathers did 
during the reign of David. Assaf is said to have hud 
eighteen sous, and Afghani forty, Afghani!, under Su- 
human, superintended the building of “ Bait-nt-mukud- 
tka,” or Temple of Jerusalem, which David hud com¬ 
menced. At the time of the death of Snhnmnn, the 
j;:: i.. i l-. - i f Assil i iiinl Afghan a were amongM the dikhst 
of the IsraeUtiah families, and multiplied exceedingly 
after the death of Assaf and Afghan a. At the time that 
Bait-nl-mnknihlas was captured by ** Bukhtu-u-nasr," or 
Nebuchadnezzar, the tribe of AJghana adhered to the 
religion of their forefathers f and on account of the 
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obstinacy with which they restated the idolatrous faith 
of their conquerors, were, after the slaughter and per¬ 
secution to death of many thousands of the Ban! IsrSlt, 
banished from “ Slifiin," or Pales tine, by order of Bulilitu- 
n-LLdsr. 

After this they took refuse in the 11 KohtaUimhGbor " 
and the J ‘ Koh-i-Forozu*" In those localities they were 
called by their neighbours ‘‘Afghan,'' or il Anglian," and 
Bimf Isr;ll3. In the mountains of Okor and Furozu the 
Emil Isrini increased very greatly.; and after a protracted 
period of warfare with the original Lout 1 ton inhabitants of 
die hills in which they had taken refuge, they at length 
succeeded hi subduing tern and becoming masters of the 
country, end estabiisliing themselves in the mountain 
fastnesses. Borne centuries later, their numherfc having 
grtAily increased, and tiie eo&niry Upcoming too small for 
them, this colony of Afghans extended their borders by 
force of arms to the Kithtatiin 3 Kabul, Etamhdiar, and 
Ghazni* 

Dtirhig all this Lime, and, indeed, until the appearance 
of Mohammad as the Prophet of God, this people were, 
according to all accounts, readers of the- Pentateuch, or 
’' Tauret Khwfm," ami in all their fiction* were guided 
by the ordinances of the Alosaie Jaw* But in the ninth 
year tifler the imnomicemeat by Mohammad of his mis¬ 
sion as tlie Prophet of God, and marc than one thousand 
five hundred years after the time of Sulainiun, the Afghans 
for the first time heard of Lke advent of the new Prophet 
through a fellow Israelite (one named ff JlhiTlid bin 
Wulld “) ; and, hi u very few years, being convinced of 
the tenth of his new doctrine, adopted his religion, as 
will be mentioned prcsent.lv* 

TMs Khalid bin Wflfcd, or KMlhl son of AValid, was 
an Israelii*? who had settled in Arabia after the dismem¬ 
berment ami dispersion of Urn Tew tali nation. He was 
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one of the earliest of Mohammad's disciples. and. on hie 
own ccmversion, sonl word Lo the Afghans of the advent 
of the '■ Lt^t Prophet of the tunes/ 1 and exhorted them 
to accept liis doctrine. It. may here be noted that, 
amongst those most concerned, there is a good deal of 
controversy h 9 to the red nationality of Khitiiil bin Walld- 
The Arabs claim him an one of their own people, because 
Walld’s maternal grandfather, 'Aldu-hshrmis, was a 
rich man and a chief of the tribe of Korcsli* Others 
again assert that he whe? tin Arab on his father's side, 
and that only his mother was an Israelitish woman. 
But as the Afghans sav, In this and most other doubtful 
cases, " Wa tlbihti Alain/’ or God only knows (the 
tmlh). 

The descendants of this Khfdicl bin Wahd, who, say 
the Afghans, was truly an Israelite, and of the same 
lineage as ^Eais/’ are settled in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad, in the country of *‘DHlb«kr/ p or Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and are ul tills day culled JDi didf Algkans, or 
simply Khrdidi. A jmrtion of this tribe ire ako settled 
in Aighumstan, and are there known under the name of 
,l Bangakh/' or fi Banga&h. 1 ' 

But to return from tins digression. On the receipt of 
KhlM bin Weird's message by the Afghans, they deputed 
to him, then at Madina, one E&is (called also ** Kish/' 
“ Kosh/' und * 1 Kalsh " I — a man who was remai'kalde, 
among them for bis piety and learning, and hdongetl, 
besides, to one of the best of the Afghan families. Liu 
was accompanied on Elds mission by some si* or eight of 
the chief men and elders of the Afghan people. All of 
these, soon after their arrival at lladhrn, embrniu d the 
new faith on EhftM’u exposition of its doctrines, and 
mib&ei|uent!y\ under bis guidance, vigorously aided tin} 
Prophet in diffusing his doctrine by k laying ajj who 
rejected or opposed its progress. It is reported of Kais 
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and his companions that* in the height of their religions 
ncal T lLev slow upwards of seventy unbelieving Koivsliitcs 
in one (lay. A-s a reward For this meritorious stryicu 
they were presented before the Prophet, who treated 
them with fcmdness and distinction, and inquired their 
respective names* Bat on finding that they were all of 
Hebrew origin, the Prophet, as a non-U of his favour, 
chan ged them for Arabic names, and promised them that 
the title of " JlnKk," or king, which Imd been l>e stowed 
by God on their groat ancestor “ Slrfd/* should never 
depart from them, but that they should he called (i Malik " 
till the U j .st day, (At the present day, it may hen: be 
mentioned, the head of every Afghan Lease, or tribal 
subdivision, is styled “Malik/') And for the m m* 
11 Kuis," the Prophet substituted * l 'Aidti-r-raaliTd/ 1 or 
Servant of the ; and afterwards, when Haiti was 
about to depart for his own country, th§ Prophet eon* 
fc-rred on him the title of ki Pihtuo/' or Pahtfln ”■—a term 
which in the Syrian language signifies a 4t rudder;" and 
at Hie same time* with much kindness, and smiling, the 
Prophet drew a simile between Lis now altered position 
as the pilot of his countrymen, in the now faith, and that 
part of the ship which steers it in the way it should go. 

E; Is and his companions, on Lkelr return to Afghan¬ 
istan, set to work busily l» proselytize their countrymen, 
and so successful were they in their endeavours, that in 
the course of a few years only, a vtiy large proportion of 
the nation became Muhammadans. Sahseqnentlv, the 
number of converts m this country was greatly increased 
tlirough tho powerful influence of the Saracens, who, 
armed with sword and Enron, and Hushed with their 
recent successes in Persia and 1 uvkistan. swept through 
the country of the Afghans on their way lo the conversion 
and plunder of Hindustan, Though a very considerable 
portion of I he .Afghan nation early embraced Mokun- 
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nmdunfeiDj it is very probable thui the hill tribes were not 
converted till ft long period after their brethren dwelling 
in Lbe plain eonntry and its borders* This supposition 
is supported by the feet of a tradition current amongst 
the Afghans* to die effect that the 41 Khnibar hh mountains 
(at the northern extremity of the range of SuMtnan) 
were formerly inhabited by a colony of the dews. And 
they nre referred to in a very favourite couplet, asserting 
the creed of the Afghans as Sunni or Chilean Mohism- 
nmdana, tunl denouncing ail TV'ho disbelieve it. The lines 
run thus in Persian :— 

" Sunuri Ithik i rail i bar diftkar sarwnr, 

Tint 1 * Abubakr, Oemim wi Haidar ■ 

Jtbolnkr yar i gMr, 

Tmr iiiir i dumulilr, 

Ik m> *m HlijhgijwilJ aet, 

Wtv 'All futli luBikif et-^t, 

Hju- kin/ in duiMr ykbira kkillf cluaad 

Kaintunn : kliif% w,i tliftk wit ■ jiiJniil.'m * l Kim:bur n*l." 

Which being translated means, 11 My head is the dust of 
the road of each of the four chiefs—Abttbakr, Tmr, 
Oamon, and Haidar (or ’All). Abubakr (is) the friend 
of the (Prophet's) cave; Tmr (is) the prince of the 
possessor of pearls (figurative of excellence); Osman is 
a royal knight, and 'Ali is a victorious army, W hoever 
denies any one of these, is much worse than the bear, 
the pig, and the Mew' of the Kbafbar/’ * 

The term “Pnhtiiu/ 1 which was conferred as a title on 
Khis bv Mohammad, as already relnled* has during the 
lapse of ages become corrupted into “P&thjin," and has 
been adopted by the Afghans us a national designation; 

* The wind JH Kbaibw," m Heb»v, ^ flippy-d to npntfy a castle, 

D'Hfiflfbtkl limki'i It !'J iEkCra.ll b pool USodfltkOl of till: Jaws aguibPt 
tin? llaskmij. ^U"LoJ In u fuoUiiuU bv Burton, iu lik I'ibfriwiw fcl 
ohJ . p 118 . 
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it is also the appellation by which they ere most com¬ 
monly known in Hindustan. Bui tlie proper and anchor, 
[mine of the Afghani as a nation Is “Pukhlun " indi¬ 
vidually, nml J ‘ PnkhULn&h *’ collectively, This word 
described as of Ci ’ILriinr/* or Hebrew, though some say 
of “ Sflriimi/' or Syrian, derivation, stud signifies il deli 
Vered/' set free/' The term Afghan also is siiid to 
have the same signification, and there arc several legends 
current amongst the Afghans on the subject of the origin 
of this term. The common tradition states that the 
mother of lf Afghana>*’ or ^ Afilghna ' (the great ancestor 
of this people, and after whom they are called), gave him 
this name, because hi the pangs of hif> birth she prayed 
for a speedy delivery, ami on the answer to her prayer 
coining quickly, die esclaimed, “ Afghana." which is said 
to dignity, 11 1 am free/' and called the s^u to whom she 
had given birth “ Afghima/’ According to another 
tradition, the mum is derived from the fact of the 
mother in her pangs exclaiming “ Afghan ! afghan 1 <H or 
“ Pighnn ! fighfin ! " — a word which in Persian me ana 
"woe,” *' grief." alfier," Are. 

The term Afghan is quite foreign to many of the 
tribes of the true Pnkhtnn nation, und belongs pro¬ 
perly only to the descendants of Kids, as will be 
noticed farther on* But these tribes, whom the Afghans 
reject as not of the same lineage as themselves, because 
they Cannot prove their register in tin? same genealogy, 
are nevertheless undoubtedly sprang from the same 
stock, fur they speak the same, or dialects of the same, 
language, obtierve the ^ame national customs, and also 
possess the same physical and moral eh ante l eristics as 
the true Afghans. Moreover, they call themselves (mid 
are admitted to be so by the Afghans) L Bam Isriiil," 
4 * Puiditim," and ** Paihiin,'' all of which Are titled olijo 
belonging to the Afghans, but deny that they are Afghans* 
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expressly styling themselves 14 PuMitim/' or “ Mhfeni,” 
in conirndiatinction. The principal of Lliesc tribes, who, 
though Pukhtnu in common with tin? whole nation, 
are nereirheless not 41 A Fg lmti/ ' ure the " " Airidl, 
if WiizTri/* KLuttak/’ “ Baugash," u KhOgTanJ/' 
11 Ton/' “ ZfaJ r ” <fcc. tribes, ami their several sub¬ 
divisions, and they ate all more or less found located in 
the Suiaiman range of mountains and Its offshoots, which 
form the eastern borders of Afghanistan. 

Ah their historians trace the descent of the whole of 
the Afghan tribes at this day inhabiting the country that 
hears their name from Kaia. the individual who, as pro* 
viouajy mentioned, was deputed by the nation to Khulirl 
bin Walid, id Mailnm, to inquire into the truth of the 
bow doctrines of Mohammad* And they trace the 
genealogy of thi* Knis by thirty -seven, generations to 
** Malik Twalat;" 11 Swrfll," or ft Saul/' hy forty-five 
gem ranuQSp to or Abraham, and hy sixty- 

three generations to Adam . 

The author of the Mitjmn-l-ins~ih f er <£ Collection of 
Genealogies " (a hook which is referred to by all writers 
on Afghan history, but which in, n* far as I have ijeen 
able hi learn, an extinct, if not indeed an imaginary, 
authority), traces Urn lineage of K»ia thus—as quoted 
hy Hnllnh Ahhtar, viz,: (1) Enis, bin (2) 'Aia, bin 
(3) Salol, bin (4) ’Abta, bin (5) X/iim, bhi (0) Marnh, 
bin (7) Jottdar, bin Sikimdur, hm (It) Raman, 
bin (10) ‘Amin, bin (11) MakioL, bin (12) Shafom, 
bin (18) Solah, bin (11) Kjirod, bin (IS) 'AzTni, bin 
(10) Faldolp bin (17) Khram, bin (18) Muhil, bin 
(10) Khudlfa. bin (20) M unhid , bin (21) Kais, bin 
(22) 'Alim, bin (23) Sham Oil, bin (21) TTiirOn, bin 
(25) Ramrod. bin (26) Alohi, bin ( 27 ) Ssluiniib, bin 
(28) Twalal, bin (20) Lfiwi, bin (30) 'Amil, bin (31) 
Tarij, bin (32) Arzand, bin (33) Man do! . bin (3-1) 
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Masalim, bin (35) Afghans, bin (30) Iramia, bin 
(37) Sarnl (“Malik Twalat," or Saul), bin (38) Kais, 
or Kali, bin (39) Mahalub, bin (40) Akhuoj, bin (41) 
Sarogli, bin (42) Jahuda (or Juda) r bin (43) Yakab, 
or Isriul, bin (44) Isliak, bin (45) Ibrahim (or 
Abraham), bin (46) Tarij Azilr, bin (4i) Niikhor, bin 
(48) Sarogli, bin (49) Sarogli, bin (50) HluI (or Lot), 
bin (51) 'Ablr, bin (52) Salakli, bin (53) Arfakh- 
shad, bin (54) Sam, bin (55) Noh (or Noah), bin 
(50) Malang, bin (57) Matosliakh, bin (58) Idris (or 
Enoch), bin (59) Yazd, bin (60) M a h al fi il, bin (61) 
Anos, bin (62) Shlsh, bin (63) Adam. 

Kairf married a daughter of Khalid bin Wahd, and by 
her he had three sons bom to him in the country of 
Ghor; viz. 44 Saraban,” “ Baton." and “ Gharghusht." 
K»is is said to have died at the age of 87, at Ghor, in the 
41st year of the Muhammadan era, corresponding to the 
year 602, a.d. 

From these three sons of Kais, the whole of the 
present existing tribes of Afghans trace their immediate 
descent in 277 tribes, or •• khail.” There are besides 
these 128 other khail, who, with the Afghans, are 
called 44 Pukhtun," but who have a separate origin 
assigned to them, as will be noticed hereafter. Of thes© 
405 tribes of the Pukhtun nation, 105 khail have sprung 
from the eldest son Saraban, and are collectively called 
« Borabanui." From Batan have sprung 77 khail, in 
two divisions, viz. 44 Batamii,” comprising 25 khail, and 
41 Malt!,” consisting of 52 khail. Theso last are also 
known as 44 Ghilzai.” From Ghurghnsht have descended 
223 khail, in two divisions, vi 2 . 44 Ghurghushtai," 95 
khuil, and 44 Karalanai,” 128 khail. Thin last comprises 
all the tribes of Pnkhtuns who are not Afghans. 

Saraban had two sons, viz. 44 SharkhlQn,’* or 44 Sharfu- 
d-din,” and *' Kharshlun,” or “ Khaim-d-dai. Sharfu- 
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d-din hud five sous, viz. u Sklranr," 4 * Turin,” “ Mian a.” 
“ Bareck,” and H 'Urnra-d-dta.’’ Of these Sklrfmi left 
liia own tribe on uccount of family disputes, joined that 
of the “ Kakare,” and called himself a Ghurghnshtai, 
of which the Kiikar tribe is a division. Tarin had throe 
sons, viz. ** Tor Tarin,” “ Spin Taiin,” and ** Aodai,” 
or “ Abdid.” The names of the two former, Hingularly 
enough, signify the very reverse of what they were; the fair 
son being suraamed “ Tor,” or black, and his brother, of 
dark complexion, “ Spin,” or white. Kliairu-d-dln had 
three sons, viz. ** Kand," u Zamand.” and “ Kosi.” 

Baton had tliree sons and a daughter, viz. M Ismail,” 
* 4 'Ashifln,” and ** Kabjinand a daughter named ** Bibi 
Matto.” Of these Ismail became an adopted sou of his 
uncle Saraban. Blbl Matto was married to “ Skull 
Husain,” a Persian prince of Ghor, and to him she boro 
two sons, viz. “Ghilzai” and “Ibrahim Loc.” Sliuh 
Ilusain had a third son, named M SarwunJ,” by a second 
wife, ** Blbl MfdiJ,” the daughter of one “ Kagli," a 
native of Ghor, and a servant of Batan’s. The pedigree 
of the offspring of all these is traced under one head as 
descendants of Blbl Matto; and the reason of this is 
that Shfth Husain was not an Afghan, and was, under 
peculiar circumstances, and contrary to the custom of 
the Afghans (who never give their daughters in marriage 
to foreigners), married to Blbl Matto, the daughter of 
Batan. The Afglian account runs thus:—At the time 
that the Arabs conquered Persian Kkorassan (towards 
the close of the first century of the Molj am mad an era,) 
und entered the territory of Ghor, a youthful prince of 
that country, named Shiih Husain, was forced by the 
circumstances of the times to flee his country’, and to 
seek refuge in the mountains of Ghor. There he found 
on asylum under the roof of Batan, the second son of 
Kais, who treated his guest with the greatest hospitality. 
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Whilst antler Baton's protection. Shall Husain fell in 
love with his daughter Blbl Matto, anti, as ho knew that, 
being a Persian, he had no chance of getting her in 
marriage—as such a thing was contrary to the customs 
of the Afgbuns, who marry their daughters to those of 
their own nation only—he seduced her affections and 
honour. The parents, on discovering the state of 
affairs, and being anxious to conceal the coming disgrace 
which appearances predicted, were content to marry the 
couple as soon as Shah Husain had told them of liis 
rank, and the misfortunes that had driven liim from his 
own country. A few months after their marriage, Blbl 
Mutto gave birth to a sou, who from the attendant 
circumstances was named 44 Glialzoe," or 44 the sou of 
theft" (in PnkhtQ, “glial” means a “ thief,” or 
41 theft," and “zoo" a “sou"). From this son sprung 
the tribe of “Ghalzae," or Gliilzai, at this day one 
of the chief and most powerful of the Afghan tribes. 
Subsequently, Blbl Matto bore Shah Husain a second 
son, named Ibrahim,” who was sumnmed “Loo," or 
•• Great,” on account of his valour and wisdom. This 
term afterwards became corrupted into 44 Lodi," and was 
adopted as a family title by the elder branch of Ibrahim's 
family, who snpplied many of the kings of the Pat Inin 
dynasty which was subsequently established at Delhi. 
The younger branch of the family were called “ Sflr," or 
44 Surf,” from the name of a renowned ancestor. Besides 
theso, Shah Husain had another son by his second wifo, 
Blbi Miihl. He was named 4i Sarwani," and Lis descend¬ 
ants are known by that name at the present day. All 
the tribes sprung from the three sons of Shah Husain 
arc uamed after their respective mothers, as the father 
was not an Afghan. Thus those sprung from the de¬ 
scendants of Blbl Matto are comprehensively styled 
44 Mattl-Kliail,” or 44 Matti-zaiand those from Blbl 
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Malil’s offspring are collectively termed Mfthl-Khail," 
or 44 Muhi-zfti.“ In the present day, however, these dis¬ 
tinctive terms have fallen much into disuse, and all the 
tribes sprung from Shah Husain’s sons are called 
44 Ghalzoo,” or 4 * Ghilzai,” which is often pronounced 
44 Ghiljr ” by foreigners. 

Ghurghusht, tho third son of Kais, had three sons, 
viz. 44 Dfinl,” 44 Buhl," 44 Mandi.” Of Uiese DanI had 
four sons, named, 44 Kakar,” 44 Naghor," 44 Dfull," and 
“Pannl.” And Buhl also had four sons, who were 
named, “Jabrull,” or 41 Mlrzai,” 44 MaikiUl,” or ** Ka- 
tozai,” 44 Asrtfil,” or ••Paronl,” and 4 * AziHl.'* All 
these tribes uro at this day located in the Sulnimun 
mountains, and the chief amongst them ore tho Kilkar 
and Panin tribes. Of these again the last named are 
mostly occupied as itinerant merchants, and are, with 
tho 44 Lohfrnl" tribo, the principal carriers of merchandise 
between Central Asia and Hindustan. 

The list of the tribes of Afghans and their various 
subdivisions and ramifications are too lengthy and intri¬ 
cate for detail or classification in this place, but tho 
above particulars will suffice to convey a correct idea 
of the main divisions of the Afghan nation. 

Such is u brief summaiy of the descent of tho Afghans 
as recorded in their own books. It is strange tliat in 
tracing their descent from Kais they should exclude and 
assign separate origins to many tribes who, as before 
noted, though not Afghans, are Pnkhtuns. According 
to tho Afghans, the origin of these tribes is satisfactorily 
accounted for by special legends. Bnt apart from the 
truth or falsity of those traditions, there is no doubt but 
that these tribes, for the reasons already assigned, are 
of the same lineage as the Afghans, by whom, however, 
they are acknowledged as only adopted Afghans. Tho 
rejection by the Afghans of these tribes is most probably 
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correctly accounted fiir thua:—Previous to and at lbs 
time of the appearance of Muhammad, the entire Pukhton 
nation most probably derived their descent by a common 
genealogy, and at this time also the title “Afghan, 0 
or ,l Afchttiift T M very probably applied equally to nil the 
tribes Breaking the PnkhtG language. But hh soon as 
the new religion of Mohammad became known in the 
Country, a eoiuadurable portion of ihe nation speedily 
adopted it us their new faith, and may have, in the 
first [dice, included the tribes previously connected with 
the fa mil y of Rais, who was, m ii were, on apostle of 
Mohammad to the Afghans, At the same tunc many 
other tribes who inhabited the inacccs&iblo maim lain 
region forming the eastern boundary of the country. may 
not have embraced, and tlioro is mu ch probability that they 
did not, the new religion far a long aeries of yoara alter 
it hud been adopted by their brethren dwelling in the 
plain country. Tins difference in their religicraa ideas 
may have led to nn estrangement between the converted 
and unconverted portions of the nation; the farmer in 
their pride and religious zeal probably separated them- 
sedvos from the rest of their bretln-eu, and, after a time, 
ignored them altogether as descended from the same 
stock as themselves, nod accordingly excluded them from 
their genealogies. This h T I believe, the most probable 
exp lana tion of the difference hi the genealogy of the 
Afghan* as dwelt on by themselves. But let ue notice 
briefly the Afghan accounts on this head ; 

Mullah Akiilor, in his History of the Afghans, which 
was written in 11G3 o f the Hohamraadan era, or about 
the year 1741 i.m, ielates a current tradition by which, 
previous to the time of Rais, f * Bulo," whose offsp ri ng 
are called “ Buloeh/' “ Uzbnk," and Afghani* M were 
considered as brethren; hut beyond lids, the two first 
named are rarely referred to. The tribes who mo not 
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considered Afghans, and who themselves reject the title, 
are classified under a m bench called tlic “ Ktindiiiii ' 
tribe, the origin of which is accounted for by die- following 
tradition 

It is r-aid rJirtt ft long time *go t two men of the tribe 
of 11 Omnn’ mimed 14 ‘Abdullah " and *• ZakaIiiih/ , 
went out together in search oi" game-—Now the +i Ormur " 
race are di^erihed as Laying been fire-worshippers, ami, 
indeed, n-eeivtd. this name from the Afghans on account 
of the peculiar religious coremonies observed by them. 
It is related of them that they congregated for worship 
once a week, and that the men and women were indie- 
erimmately mixed hi their religious assemblies. At the 
oondusfon of their devotions, the officiating priest 
extinguished the tire they worshipped, imd, at the same 
time, exclaimed, 44 Or nrar," a term expressive of the 
act, for in Pnkhttl i€ or ,f means ** fire/ 1 and ** mur **. 
means ti dead/' “ extinct*"— 

But to return to the history of the two Omrar mm 
who went out in search of game. Those two individuals, 
as they proceeded on their way, come upon tho Into 
campmg-gromul of an army. Here ‘Abdullah found a 
“ knridjd ■' (the Pnkiita for an iron cooking-pot), and 
Zakmndi found m infant boy who had been deserted 
or left behind by the unknown army. Now Zukaridi 
had many children* hut 'Abdullah hud none, and they 
agreed accordingly to exchange their recent acquisitions. 
"Ahilulhih adopted the infant as his son, end from the 
strange occurrence attending his possession of him, named 
him 41 Eorrhai," and, in duo course, found him a wif.* 
from Ida own tribe. The descendants of this Karrimi 
are called “Ennhai/* 41 KarraE!/ 1 or “Karalani/ 1 and 
number a great many tribes, each of which in turn is 
subdivided into “khoils" and M zais f ” in the same 
manner as the Afghan tribes. The most numerous end 
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powerful of the tribes classed under the head Karrh&i, 
or Kuraklnl, iir*5 the “ OrnkxaV* ** Alnd!," “ MimgaV 
4 * Wazirl," ** Ehattak," and H KhogiSni " tribes, and 
from the hist named are sprung the itr Zuai." “ Ton," 
" Paiia„’ and KhaarbSnrai " tribes. 

Pour other tribes are described as descended from the 
cfihpring of an Arab, on© named “ Sfiyud Mo hamma d/* 
a lineal descendant of the W Khalifa \AH/' The Afghan 
account is to this effect; Sayad Mohammad, who was 
sumnmed “ Gesil Dorfiz» lf on account of his long ringlets, 
settled in Afghanistan at some indefinite period long 
ago, and between the countries of Kukar, Shirnnl, and 
Karafani* A revolution occurred In these conn tries, and 
the Sly&d, by virtue of his sagacity and wisdom, coupled 
with the saintly influence of his descent, succeeded in 
restoring order in the three disturbed districts. In return 
for his stirrices, and as a mark of their esteem and grati¬ 
tude, the three trills above mentioned agreed lo present 
the Siiyad with a daughter Li marriage from each tri b e. 
The Sfirad duly appreciated the honour done him, ami 
married the three. In the course of time, from the 
Shir tin! wife was bom “ Ashtartoh" of the Kiikar wife, 
41 Mashwanj/' and of ibe Kamlonl were bom Jwo sons, 
viz. l( lVardah ,P iuid 41 Hanoi/' The tribes sprung 
from these are named after their fathers respectively, 
and are nil lo be found in Afghanistan, except the Haimi 
tribe, which emigrated to Hindustan, and there mixed 
with the general population. 

By traditionary stories such as these, and others of a 
like nature, the Afghans are content to account for the 
origin of the various trilies of Paihans, whom {with the 
exception only of the tribes sprung from the Four sons 
of tlie Sayad Mohammad, Gesa Daring who are realty 
Arabs), they consider Afghans by adaption only, and 
not by descent, Bnt though such is the Afghan account, 
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there art’, jls has boon already mentioned, good seasons 
for believing that these Fathom? are real Afghans as 
much as the descendants of Kais, and tha t their settle- 
ment in the country they now hold was coeval with that 
of the other Afghans. 

0 would, moreover, appear that they were somewhat 
backward in accepting the Mo hamma d sin religion, and 
still adhered to their ancient faith Jong after the other 
Afghans had been converted. This is proved by tho 
reference to the Jews of the Kliaibar in I he Chitnjfm 
Kntnnui, or tho “ Creed of the Four Friends M (of the 
Prophet), which has been already adverted to. Huch 
reference to the Jews of the Khuibar proves that those 
inaccessible liills were at one time—and that soon after 
the establishment- of the Mohauunadon religion- _in¬ 

habited by Israelites. And since the people now dwelling 
in those hills have been located there from the early 
l>art of the Mob am mad m era at least, if nol, indeed* 
anterior to that period j it is natural to Infer that they 
are the people alluded to as the Jews of the EJuubar. 
Besides, these Mil tribes of Patbans resemble the Afghans 
in every circumstance of language, writenal customs, am] 
ako in physiognomy, Indeed, in this last respect, they 
have a more marked Jewish cast of features than the 
western * Afghans, and are, without doubt, of the same 
race* 

Apart from these imperfect auJ tradithmary Jjita, 
which, with hundreds of other legends of a like import, 
aro stored in the memory of every riling ^ priest in the 
country , and are thus lmnded down, for the most part 
orally, from generation to generation, and all of which 
the Afghans consider as perfectly sufficient testimony of 
their Ismeiitiab origin, there mt many weighty reasons 
for believing in their origin from such a source. Because, 
although their traditionary history on this subject may W 
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possibly—thnngh this is not in the least probable— 
buMm It ft fiihricatjan of their own. or per Imps may have 
been borrowed (of which there is no evidence) from other 
nations with whom in remote ages they may have In mi 
brought lu contact» nothing but an unity of origin.*-will 
account for the remarkable similarity of the Afghan 
physiognomy to the weII-known Hebrew typo, nor for the 
providence amongst them of many customs peculiar to Iho 
Jews of jilt known nations of the earth, und the mote 
importniit of which we will now briefly notice. 

As already mentioned, the physiognomic resemblance 
of the Afghans to tho Jews is most remarkable. and is 
more especially observed among the nomad tribes of this 
people, and those of them who dwell among tho wild and 
imieeesdble mountains rif the Hubumon range and in fchn 
hilly regions of tin- northern parts of the country. This 
is natural, for in these localities the people are, by tho 
force of circumstances, of a purer descent than their 
brethren who dwell in the towns and cities of the plain, 
amidst a very turned population with whom they contract 
connections, by which the distinctive features of their 
race become more or less altered. Unt even here, not* 
withstanding nil the deteriorating influences of con* 
cubinago and marriage with women of foreign races, the 
distinctness of the Afghan race is so marked and different 
from those that dwell amongst them, that they can be 
easily recognised at a glance. Perhaps this persistence 
of the type of features peculiar to the Afghan is 
accounted for by the fact of their never, or but in exceed¬ 
ingly rare instances, giving their daughters in marriage 
to any but of their own race—a custom which partly 
r iiimtcrbahmces the deteriorating effects produced by the 
promiscuous intercourse of the men with women of 
foreign nations. Besides their physiognomic resemblance 
to tiie Jews, the Afghans resemble that mi dent people in 
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iheir moral diaracterifstics also. They are remarkable 
for their impatience under restraint, their Instability of 
disposition, want of perseverance, and their hive of free* 
il'-dj aud coiiHuquent defiance of self-constituted authority. 
These traits in their diameter, coupled with their want 
vf respect and loyalty towards tlicir rulers, have acquired 
for the Afghans a notoriety for turbulence and lack of 
unanimity amount themselves, which is quite proverb id 
among neighbouring nations, who stigmatize them as u 
rebellions, stiff-necked, and degenerate people. 

The peculiar cod. of laws or customs of the Afghans, 
known I y the term *" PukhtimwalF/' is adopted by u vciy 
large proportion of the nation for the settlement of their 
disputes, Ac.. in preference to the Moiianunadan law, or 
“ Shariat,'' and especially so by the nomad and rustic 
populations. 

The offering of sacrifices on particular religious festivals, 
c-s well as on occasions of calamity or misfortune, is a 
custom observed by all Mohammadim nations ; but the 
Afghans observe the latter, or those for the averting or 
mitigation of some impending calamity or pestilence, 
with particular ceremonies which are peculiar to them¬ 
selves among Hohamnuidan^, and m a remarkable man¬ 
ner coincide, as already noticed, with the sacrificial 
offerings of the Passover mid scapegoat, as observed by 
the Israelites of old. Thus it is a common custom 
amongst the Afghans, when visited by sickness or am 
other evil, to slang liter a sheep, goat, buffiUo, or cow, 
but most frequently the sheep is the animai selected, as 
being tlic most common in the country. Its blood is 
smeared over the tintel and side-posts of the door of the 
house from which it is desired to avert the dreaded evil; 
the tied] the sacrifice is divided into portions for dis¬ 
tribution amongst the priests presiding at the ceremony, 
Die inmates of the house, with friends invited for the 
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purpose, and to the indigent, blind, maimed, &c. of 
the neighbourhood* Sometimes,, instead of tlie alrnve 
custom, another, analogous to the scapegoat of the Jews, 
is observed : and this is usually the case where a whole 
Tillage or encampment is risked by some deadly pesti¬ 
lence. Under such circumstances; with a view to its 
removal, a buffalo or cow Is led through or round the 
Tillage or camp, with n procession of the aiders and 
priests* who. after the ceremonial transfer of the sins 
of the community to the head of the sacrifice, with the 
repetition of appropriate prayers, either slaughter the 
animal outside the limits of the village or camp, and 
divide its (leak between the priests mid poor people, or, 
as is often the case, they drive the iminial into the 
desert or wilderness, accompanied with jells, and shouts, 
and the beating of drums. 

Tlie punishment of blasphemers of their religion or 
God, by stoning to death outside the limits of the camp 
or village, is a common custom among the Afghans* 

Another is very peculiar, vb>. tliat of placing a vessel 
fall of live coiib on the head, as a token of submission 
and supplication for redress cm account of injury received. 
It is usually observed, when a case has been wrongly 
adjudged, by the supplicant for justice at the hands of 
the constituted dispensers of the laws of the country. 

The inheritance of land and its first equal division 
among the families of a tribe by lot much resembles the 
custom current amongst the Israelites, as described in 
the lost chapter of the Book of Numbers. On th is 
account, marriages are very often confined to the mem¬ 
bers of a single tribe, for the purpose of keeping the 
laud in the possession of the tribe originally inheriting it, 
among whose families it was in the first place divided 
equally* though subsequent circmiiHtan'.v- • various 
kinds, such as sale, barter, inheritance, &c., have, in the 
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present day, led to the acquisition by Home families of 
much larger shores than their original lots. In some of 
the mountain districts, where tho country is occupied by 
one am] the same tribe, and its fertility in different parts 
is of opposite qualities—-as, for example, fertile aod 
alluvial at the base or skirt of the hill, but barren and 
stony on its summit or brow—it sometimes happens that 
the different divisions of the tribe agree amongst them- 
solves to change lands for periods of live, ton, or more 
years, so that the whole of the tribe may in an equal 
degree enjoy the fruits of the land* Thus, in accordance 
with this custom, that portion of the tribe which lias for 
some time (the period being determined by the customs 
and general consent of the individual tribes) been located 
on the fertile portions of the territory common to the 
tribe, at the expiration of their term of tenure, change 
places with the other portion of the tribe who had pre¬ 
viously occupied the barren portions of the Iain]. These 
in turn, after having enjoyed the fruits of the good land 
for their allotted time, revert to their former binds until 
their turn for changing again recurs* 

In these emigrations of whole villages from one place 
to the other, Ure land is divided among the various 
families of the exchanging parties by lot, which is colled 
by the Afghan (i pacha " and “ piura/* The latter of 
these terms bears some resemblance to the ’*Pur/' or 
“Lot," of the Jews, which was ordered to be com¬ 
memorated by their festival of the Pnrim. The pucha 
or purra is thus managed by the Afghans: The land 
to be divided is fir»i marked out into large portions of 
equal extent and corresponding number to the divisions 
of the tribe which is to share it* Each of these portions 
is allotted to one of the divisions of the tribe in the 
following manner: The head or chief of euch division 
of the tribe takes u piece of wood and marta it with 
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a private cypher, or other distinguishing sign, and then 
hands it to the elder or priest of the whole tribe. This 
individual, ah*# collecting all those pieces of wood* places 
them in a bag, or the fold of his coat, shirE, or turban, 
and then proceeds to perambulate the mapped-out land, 
dropping mm of the pieces on each of its divisions jus ho 
passes. This done, the heads of the tribal subdivisions 
declare their private marks, and take possession of the 
land on which their respective pieces of wood may have 
been dropped. These tracts of land are agalu divided 
into smaller portions for the various families of the sub- 
tribes to whom they are allotted, alter the fashion just 
described- 

These customs, together with others of a similar 
character, all tend to substantiate the claims of the 
Afghans to an Israelitish origin, unless, indeed, they 
can be otherwise satisfactorily accounted for by those 
versed in the subject* In linn place may also be noted 
a remarkable trait of the Afghan character (common, 
however, tn an almost equal degree, to the other Muham¬ 
madan inhabitants of the country), which is much akin 
to the continually denounced and yet obstinately per- 
severed-in sin of the Je ws* This is their u wunt-wor¬ 
ship/' md tluit of their 11 holy shrines/' So prevalent, 
indeed, is lids saint and relic worship amongst the 
Afglians that it amounts to almost pure idolatry. These 
shrines (** zTilrat" in the vernacular) are to he found 
on almost every hill-top, and are common even on the 
high road* in all parts of the country. As an instance 
of their frequency in seme localities, I may here mention 
tlnd in thy environs of the. city of Ghuzui there arc no 
less than 197 of these shrines, ef greater or less sanctity* 
Gliaznf is from ibis circumstance esteemed a, peculiarly 
holy place by the Afghans, and the visiting, or - doing 
its znirats, is counted an important religious dutv. 
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second only to the if Ha]V or pilgrimage to Meet it* Some 
of lliet^t shrinks are more esteemed than other*, and uro 
coiisennontlj resorted to b\ gxraitur crowds of devotees. 
A!:my of (hem, Jind especially those most in repute, arc 
under die ckurgtj of a priest, or else o ,l fakir,“ who 
lives on the promises, and generally manager to realign 
a handsome income from thu credulous dopey of his 
priestcraft and canning. The + * zlarnt " is merely jj 
domed tomb, or very often nothing more than a rough 
heap of stoue&, enclosed by a low wall of mud or 1 ooh 3 
stones. It sometimes murks the Eictuul grave, but inure 
often merely commemorates the death, of some departed 
saini ; who. though his life may have been anything 
but sanctified, ur he may have been even unknown fur 
his piety, ur other virtues during life, becomes after 
death im object of veneration and worship, by some 
unaccountable means known only to the priesthood. 
The ahmt is id ways enclosed by a wall, to protect its 
hallowed precincts from (h likmeid by the feet of cattle 
or dogB, unci is generally surrounded by a clomp -r grove 
of item or bushes, which render it a eotiBpicuoUfl object, 
discernible from a distance. As before stated, the znLrat 
is resorted to by the subjects of disease or the victims 
of any unforeseen calamity, and is also invariably visited 
by those about to enter on any important undertaking, 
or merely by way of a meritorious religious duly, and 
the omistiioti of such visits on either of these accounts 
is considered heinous by the entire nation. In cum 
sidering these holy shrines, said Lke great mflccoico they 
exercise over the people, one cannot help m uuee being 
struck by Iheir resemblance Lo the “groves and high 
places " so often referred to in Scripture as the snare 
by which the Israelites were drawn away from the pure 
worship of the true CM, and went a-whoring after the 
idols of their heathen neighbours. The four, love, mid 
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r&YO'cnoe with which these shrines are regarded by the 
mass of the people of Afghanistan arc really astonishing, 
Hud much greater, I believe, than anything of the kind 
among other Muln immiy bm nations, Here the zfiiral 
helds a higher place hi I he estiauttiou of the people than 
the banting precepts inculcated by tin; Kiiron ; — for the 
iiiost careless lltassahuan among the Afghans, although 
he may, Avitli a light conscience, omit Ids daily prayers, 
or oilier ceremonies of religions observance, the perform¬ 
ance of which is strictly enforced by the Karan, would, 
on no account, leave a place ho was sojourning In without 
br=t visiting Lis favourite or the most esteemed Efflrat 
of the place, eukI Staking a blessing from the martyr or 
saint to whose memory it is dedicated* 

Such, Ln brief, are some of the principal customs and 
observances of the Afghans which arc consider*"*] to 
support the idea of their descent from an Israelii ish 
slock, which descent they claim as a right. And, to iuy 
own mind, there is no doubt hut that their minima to sueli 
a descent are perfectly just, though at the same time it 
is not cui Ihe strength of Iheir history alone Ihtit mich 
an opinion is formed, but un the corroborative evi¬ 
dence already detailed. Besides, though their history 
is greatly adulterated with foreign and mostly Molmm- 
uiodazi legends, and is, moreover, subject to much varia¬ 
tion from Hie fact of its being for the must part a 
traditional, and not a written history, 1 ] is front this very 
circumstiiuee of considerable importance as testimony iu 
favour of tbeir Israelitkh descent. For it is absurd to 
suppose that a nation would cherish one unchanged 
account {at least in substance) of tbeir origin and early 
history for upward* of 2,000 years, if it were not actually 
founded on truth. And this the more so, as the nation 
from whom they claim descent i* reviled and detested by 
all the rmtioUi? of the earth, and is even at this day Leld 
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in more utter contempt ami ulihorrence l>y the Afghan s 
t hams elves than by the generality of other nations. 

Lot us now briefly consider how the Afghang came 
into possession of the country now held by them m l 
nu run I after them. As far as historical records are con¬ 
cerned, It is true ibore is little of evidence on the 
subject, hat rather somewhat of uncertainty, not to gay 
mystery, But. nevertheless, on a due consideration of 
the question, no insuperuble obstacles or objections to 
the practicability of tko transportation of the Afghans 
from Palestine to their present local*' present themselves. 
On the contrary the facts hereafter mentioned render 
Bitch mi occurrence not only possible but very probable* 

Accord tug to their own accounts, the Afghans, a# 
previously stated, after the esjudgioB of their people 
horn PaJi sLuii’ by Nebuchadnezzar, look refuge in the 
Kohistun i Ghor and tbe Koh i Ftumaiu This latter, it 
would appear, k a range of mountains extending along 
the north-western border of the present Hinifirah country, 
connecting the eastern prolongations of the Alburz range 
of Persia with tbe western offshoots from the Hindu 
Kush, and lying north of the mountains of Ghor, which 
form the territory adjoining the western borders of the 
country. 

Of the events connected with this emigration and its 
date tiie Afghans have no reliable data whatever* Their 
accounts merely -state that. Lifter their people (that is, the 
tribe of Afgluim, Bain IsnlJlJ were banished from 
Palestine, they settled in die liighkmLs of Ghor and 
Fiirozdln 

Now it is most probable that these events did not 
follow each other in immediate succession* On the 
contrary n tlic Afghan traditions tend to prove tlmt they 
were separated by an interval I>f u long scries, of years. 
For during their early histojy in Palestine, tins people 
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wore a nation of conquerors, ant] their accounts of their 
wars with. Lho Philistines and AmidakifcoB, &e. ore soma- 
what uiinuto anti detailed. But their subsequent history, 
after the f a iring of Jerauid cm by Netnidmdnexzar, is very 
meagre in detailflj and merely states dial Unit nation 
was held in slavery by Nebuchadnezzar, and at his bands 
suffered many indignities, persecutions, mid massacres mi 
account of their adherence- to the Mosaic faith. Owing 
to these hardships suffered for their religion, many of 
their families apostatized and embraced the idolatrous 
religion of their conquerors. But of the tribe of Afghans, 
which numbered many thuusands of fainlin > t the greater 
portion adhered to their ancient faith, and were conse¬ 
quently expelled from Palestine, and then settled in Ghor, 
where, for n lung period, they were engaged in hostilities 
against the original possessors of the country, from whom, 
at length, they succeeded in wresting it. Such, in sub¬ 
stance, is the Afghan account of their entry and settle¬ 
ment in th* luhistan i Ghor, 

Now, although the Afghans have no connected history, 
beyond the above abstract bom it uf Lhcir first set He- 
meut in lire country which now hears their name, it Ls 
well known that the Israelites (with whom were included 
the Afghans, according to iheir own accounts), after their 
overthrow as a free nation, and the captivity by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, became dispersed throughout 
the limits of the MedmPersian empire, which, in the 
reign of Cyrus, reached its utmost limits, and extended 
from the Tigris on the one hand to the Indus on the 
other. Yfe read its the 2 Kings, chap* xrii. verse 0, chat 
*■ in the ninth year of Hoshea, the King of Assyria took 
Samaria, and carried Israel uvvuy into Assyria, and placed 
them in Hahth amt Ifabor, and hy the river of Ghozau. 
and in the cities of the Medes." 

These events occurred during the reign of Shalmaneser. 
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King of Assyria, about 722 years before Christ. And 
shortly beforo this time, Tig] nth Piles cr took Gileiul, ami 
Galilee^ anil all the laud of Napthali ? and carried the 
Israelite into Assyria. Subsequently, about the year 
567 B.c.. and lifter they had endured a long series of 
adversities (which had beau previously foretold) t the 
Jewish nation was broken up and its people carried in 
captivity to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. About half a 
century later, followed the famous edict of Cyme, libe¬ 
rating the Jews and all other Israelites from Lhe bondage 
they were held In. During the long period— nearly two 
centuries—that elapsed from the first carry ing away into 
captivity of the Israelites by Tiglnth Piioser to Lhcir final 
reatnratinu tn liberty by Cyrus, it may be fairly uwmuoi 
that tlicir tribes and families became scattered through¬ 
out the limits of the Medo-Ferduu empire. And when 
they once again acquired their freedom from slavery and 
bondage, it. is not impossible, nor evvn itrLprobuble, that 
many of them, instead of availing themselves of their 
emancipation to return to Jerusalem or Palestine, seizi d 
the opportunity, through dread perhaps of future adver¬ 
sities, to escape from the scenes of the degraded treat- 
men! they had bo long endured at the hands of their 
conquerors. Or else, perhaps, owing to the subsequent 
dynastic and political changes occurring in the Medo- 
Pcrrian empire, they were forced by the circumstances 
of the times to collect together in large communities, hi 
order to protect them&dvca from the persecution and 
hostility that met them on every hand. And under such 
circumstances, a thinly-peopled and difficult mountain 
country would naturally bo chosen a a the fittest place of 
refuge, although even there they would final have to 
overcome the hoslihiy of the original possessors of tin: 
soil. And this, according to their own accounts, tiio 
Afghans succeeded in doing when tliey first took up 
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their abode in Ghor* where they were < jailed by the 
neighbouring peoples Bam Is rad and A%hana. The 
Afghans continued to flourish and multiply in Ghor as 
their stronghold till about the year 1170 vn., when 
one of tlieir cliiefo or prmcea succeeded in overthrowing 
the Ghazni vide dynasty , which was established final by 
the Tartar chief Saboktnghin about the year 907 a.». 
Previous to this event, the Afghans were mainl y confined 
to Ghor ; and although a large number of their people 
dwelt in the present Afghanistan as sokliers in the 
service of the successive Ghazni vide sovereigns, com¬ 
mencing with Mahmud, S&hddaghin's successor, still 
they did not occupy or possess the country m they do 
at the present day* It was during the reign of SohaM- 
d-dLu s a Ghoride prince, and more than half a century 
after the overthrow of the Ghazni vide dynasty by that 
of Ghor, that the provinces around Ghazni, viz* Kan¬ 
dahar, Kabul, Biijawur, Swat, 'Ashrmghar, or Hasht- 
naggar, and Koh i Suleiman, and the country as far as 
Bukkar and Multan, were colonized by Afghans, who 
were, for this purpose, brought from Ghor with their 
famili es and docks liy order of Salifibu-d-dm, The 
country occupied by these provinces—that is, from 
Biijaw&r on the no ilk to Bakkar on the south, and 
from Kandahar on the west to Abba-Sin, or Lulus, on 
the east—was called 44 Boh,’ 1 which has the same signi¬ 
fication as ** Kuh, " and means a mountain or high¬ 
land country, whilst its people or inhabitants were 
coiled * l llohilla, ” or Highlanders — a term which is 
commonly applied to the Afghans by the natives of 
Hindustan. 

Such is a brief account of the early history' of the 
Afghnis, as current umougst themselves ; and Lite facts 
already adduced in support of ihdr claim to the title 
cl Haul Lsritil arc those which have attracted my attention 
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dnriiig n residence of serend years amongst this people 
and in different ports of their eountir, Before con¬ 
cluding these introductory remarks, Jut us briefly notice 
their history as a nation under the uppellation of 
Afghan * 
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Uieion-—Arab Iuvahujo—A fghans in MnltmJuTB Anay—Vaefc 
Einjuire-— Straggliffl for Power — Af$wn IralopcmlenM— Ahmad Sbjili 
—Dissensions—HAndtimr— Uritisb InTnaitw—D ob* AIo- 
liuiiuuinl—ajin eminent of floral —iSnnpioions of the Aimr— Treaty 
with the 3 Iriti^lj tioT£.xunn?nt—to Kn&iLiImr. 

The Afghans as tt nation (irsl figure on the page of 
history during the early part of the eighth century, when 
they were located in Ghor and the western Limits of 
Khorussan* About ilris period, or perhaps amriewh i? 
earlier, the region above mentioned was overrun by the 
eon quoting Arabs, who, with their inevitable concomitants, 
the sword and Knrart* hero as in other conn tries found 
but lit Lie difficulty in planting their religions doe trine a 
on the new mit In fact. it appeara that they found the 
Afghans such eager converts that hi a comparatively brief 
period the greater portion of the nation were numbered 
amongst their co-religionists. 

About two centuries ktor, the northern ami eastern 
portion of the country—the present province of Kabul— 
ivus invaded from tlic north by the Tartar chief* Sabuk- 
tagkin, who, with his savage hordes of Moiiammaihin 
Tartars, experienced no difficulty in vanqni«lnng T or, at 
ie&Ht, nnstitig from Kabul, its original Hindu population* 
At Kabul, Kabaktaghin iinnly established himself; and 
a few* years lateT* about 'JT5 A,n, t founded tiio city of 
Ghozni, which ho made his capital. On the irruption 
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of ilio Tartars under Swbaktaglim into thli ccuatiy, there 
can be little doubt but that ht* met with great ussi stance 
from the A fghan ^ who ware themselves but recent scliters 
on the bottlers of this region, and were besides amnia ted 
by the snine religious zeal els the Tartars. Tliia is the 
more probabta, aa a few years later, viz, about 997 0. r 
when MablUOd ascended the throne after ids father 
Sabaktagbin, wo And the Afghans largely employed as 
.soldiers in his army. To his A%han troops, indeed, 
Mahmud was in a great measure indebted for his stiC’ 
cesses in hie various milit?uy expeditious and extensions 
id* territory on either side, especially in his repeated 
infusions of IliudutUm, till in the year 1011 a . r>. he 
conquered Delhi. In truth, so useful bad the Afghans 
proved to Mabmftd as soldiers, that ha was glad to avail 
himself of their numbers and restless spirit of enterprise 
to transport them in huge bodies into the various pro¬ 
vinces of his Indian conquests, and there to plant them 
as military colonists. In tlhs manner were peopled 
with Afghans the districts of Uohilkand, Mnlifiit, Ujc 
Derahjut, Ac. 

At his death, which occurred eu the year 1027 Are,, 
Mahmfld kft his son and successor Mohammad a vast 
empire, extending from tire Tigris on the one hand, to 
the Ganges on the other. But the incapacity of this 
prince, and his quarrel with his twin brother and subse¬ 
quent deposer Mastfiid, gave rise to internal tends and 
dissensions, which continued for many ye are, and also 
characterized the reigns of the successive sovereigns of 
tills dynasty, till its Until overthrew and extinction in 
the person of one Elmore Malik, who was slain at 
Lahore by Mohammad, n cousin of Albibu-d-din the 
Ghorido. The breaking up of the Ghazni rich- empire 
began soon after Mahmud a death, when the provinces ho 
had conquered in Persia and Hindustan one after the 
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other declared their independence, and threw oil the 
yoke of the GhAzmvide sovereignty. 

During the ascendancy of tins dynasty* which lasted 
188 years, the Afghans, who at first occupied hat a 
subordinate position in the country, gradually rows lei to 
power by virtue of their soldierly qualities, and ere very 
long acquired sufficient i nil no nee to monopolize the chief 
military commands. The power thus gained they turned 
to their own advantage ; and about the year 1160 a.o., 
aided by their conn toymen and ccmfe derates of Oh or, 
they succeeded in supplanting the dynasty of Sahaktaghiu 
and the Gliaznivide sovereigns by that of Ghor, m tdio 
person of Surf, au Afghtin prince or chief of Oh or, 
who, after he succeeded in capturing Ghazni, gave up 
the city to plunder and devastation. SQr? was himself 
afterwards captured and put to death in 1151 a.o* by 
Bairilm, the last of the Ghaznivide sovereigns, anil from 
whom he had just before succeeded in wresting Ghazni. 
Shortly after these events, the death of S&ri was avenged 
by his full brother .Uhilni-d^dln, who, sizing Ghazni, 
forced BairEm to flee into Hindustan t and gave the city 
up to Ids troops to plunder For seven days, after which 
he destroyed it with tire, and then on it* ruins built a 
new Ghazni, which he established as the seat of the 
Ghoride power. 

This dynasty lasted but a short period, and after a 
succession of six or seven sovereigns became extinct, 
about 1214 a. n., on the death of Mahmfid Ghori, who 
was the last of the Afghan Ghoride princes at Ghazni. 
But although the dominions of the Son branch of the 
Afghans of Ghor were very much curtailed, m compared 
with the territories of the GU&zumdc sovereigns, and 
perhaps did not exceed the limits of the present Afghan* 
istan, nevertheless another branch of this people con¬ 
quered Hindustan, and in the person of Ibrahim Loe, or 
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Lodi (wLo belonged to an elder branch of the Glior 
family of Afghans), established n dynasty of emperors 
of Lius race at Delhi, or IndrSpat—the ancient Hindu 
capital—about the year 1133 a,o, And this Afghan, 
or, m the Indians terra thorn, P&thSn line of kings, 
although their rule was interrupted Ly the Tartar inva¬ 
sions niulcr ZiMighiz Khan in 1222 A.i>. r and Taimer 
Lang (Tamerlane) in 1383 AJV, and their territories 
greatly diminished, was net entirely overthrown till the 
year 1635 a.t>,, when Labor Bade hah, who had twelve 
years previously conquered Afghanis tan, took Delhi, and 
established the Mughal or Tnrko-Persian dynasty in 
Hindustan. Bah or died at Dulhi about the year 
1530 a. m, and, in accordance with his last commands, 
was buried at Kabul, where to this day his tomb is held 
in m mncli veneration by the Afghans aa if he were one 
of their own saints. 

After Babur's death Afghanistan, from the neutral 
position of its territory, became more than ever the 
object of content ion between the kings of Persia on the 
one hand, and iiie emperors of nindtishui on Lho other; 
and during the course of a long series of years frequently 
passed from the possession of one to that of the other— 
stun etinies, in the midst of political distractions of greater 
importance, enjoying a brief interval of independence 
under native chiefs—till the time of Nadir Shah, who, 
having conquered Afghanistan in 1736 \.p«, advanced, a 
Couple of years later, into Hindustan, and extended the 
Persian power to ils utmost limits by the capture of 
Delhi and the indiscriminate massacre of its inhabitants, 
in 1737 a.d. But Nadir's conquests were too incom¬ 
plete, too rapid, and too extensive to bo of long duration. 
He himself was assassinated in 1747 near the city oi 
Masldiftd, on Ins return towards his own capital, laden 
with Urn wealth and plunder of India, 


G 
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From this time dates the true independence of the 
Afghans as ft nation* On the news of Niidir s death, 
one- Ahmad Khan, an Afghan chief of the tribe of Abdai, 
and m officer in Nadir's army (and who at that time was 
in command of the force escorting the booty and riches 
cf Hindustan towards the Persian capital)* seized Ida 
murdered sovereign's treasure at Kandahar- With this in 
Ids possession i ho proclaimed himself king of Afghan* 
istan, mid experienced no difficulty in gaining the support 
of the Afghan tribes of that portion of the country (who 
were mostly also of tha Abd&l tribe or family), as well as 
that of the neighbouring Haziirah and Bated* chiefs * 
nud was short fy after crowned king of Afghanistan near 
the city of Kandahar, with the name and title of Ahmad 
bhah Durr-hdurriii, After tills, ho at oneo kid out 
a new city, which ho called "Ahmad Shahl," or "Ahmad 
Similar,and established It as Urn seat of bis govern¬ 
ment. Lie then turned his attention to the settlement 
of hi* new kingdom, which had so long been distracted 
hr internal aniufchy and external wars. And m these 
endeavours ho met with admirable success through the 
adoption of a conciliating and mild—yet, where necessity 
demanded it, a stern—policy. 

Indeed, during Ahmad's reign, Afghanistan, throwing 
off the political trammels from which during the vicM* 
ttides of centimes she had never been free, now for the 
first time became a distinct kingdom, and acquired an 
independence she had never before enjoyed, Ahma d 
Shiih died in 1773 a*d*, after a very prosperous reign 
of twenty-six years j and with him deported the peace 
and. prosperity of his newly-founded kingdom. Ho was 
succeeded on the throne by Ilk son, Tfdmfir, who died in 
1793 a.xx, ftud was succeeded hy Ms son Zonion Shiih, 
This prince, who was m weak and cruel m bis father, 
foil n victim to the plots of his rivak* and after a brief 
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roign was deposed, and his eyes put out, by Ills half- 
brother Mahmud, who, in turn, was shortly after de¬ 
prived of ins ill-acqmrcd power, and imprisoned by Sliiih 
Shaja-nl-Muik, the Ml brother of the ill-fated Zaman 
Shilh- 

After a brief enjoyment of power, Shah Shujii was 
forced to abdicate bis tinono ami Jloo the country in or 
about the year 1809, owing to the dark conspiracies, and, 
indeed, open rebellion, of hia most powerful enemies in 
tlio country, beaded by Fat tab Khan, a rising chief of 
the Bamkzai tribe* The fugitive monarch at iirst sought 
refuge among tlio Sikhs, but being disappointed in bis 
ill-founded hopes of m asylum in Una quarter, and with 
difficulty effecting Ma escape from the restraint forced on 
him by the Sikh chieftain, Runjrt Singh, finally threw 
himself on the clemency and protection of the British 
Government at Liidiunoh, then a frontier station of the 
British empire in Indio* 

MalimQd, in tho meanwhile having escaped from his 
imprisonment, was reinstated in the sovereignty by the 
exertions of Fattah Khan, whom, in recognition of his 
very valuable services, ho appointed his waair ; and 
shortly after, trader Hs influence, placed bis (Fattiih 
Khan's) nephews. Dost Mohammad Khan and Kohn- 
dil Khan, in the governments of Kabul and Ka n dah ar 
respectively* 

Fattah j Qian's increasing power and iniluonco goon 
rendered him an object of jealousy and hatred to 
Kamriin, Mahmud's son and heir apparent to the throne, 
by whom he was murdered in a moat barbarous manner 
in 1818, at Haidar Khali, near the city of GhoznL This 
fb nJ deed non sod Mahmud's enemies and the m ordered 
wazlr'a adherents in all porta of the country, and they 
took tins opportunity to shake off subjection to a 
usurped and tyrannical exercise of authority, on the plea 

6—3 
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of disapprobation of a crime that was of daily occurrence 
in the country, and indeed, almost by tacit sanction, a 
national eastern. 

As a consequence of: the rash and criminal conduct of 
KMri a, Afghanistan presently became convulsed with 
Internal discord and rebellion, and ere long was divided 
into a number of independent chief! uinaliipSp each at 
enmity with and jealous of the other. 

Mata fid, after these misfortunes, retired to Herat, 
which was oil that remained to him of lhs usurped 
kingdom, and here ho died a few years after. Eis 
son K/irtmin succeeded him in the government of this 
province, and after a proverbially despotic exexrise of 
power for many years, was murdered in 1842 by his 
wasir, Yar Muhammad Elion AliWal. who then Idmself 
assumed the government of the province, 

Kandahar, after the murder of Fat tab Khan, became 
an independent chieftainship under Kohn-dil Eium, who 
shared the profits of the government with his brothers 
PfiX^dil Khan, Robm-dil Elian, and Mdir-dU Khan, 

Kabul at the sumo time fell into the hands of Dost 
Mohammad Khan, whilst the rest of the country became 
independent under chiefs of the different tribes occupying 
its various tracts of territory. 

And such continued to be the condition of Afghanis¬ 
tan till the year 1839, when, in tin ill-fated hour, the 
British Government, having advocated the cause of the 
exiled monarch, Shah Shuja-nhMulk, marched a force 
of British troops into the country, and reinstated the 
fugitive 8hdb Shaja “on the throne of his ancestors/ 11 
And this, m k now hut too well known, not by the will 
of the people, nor with the acclamations of his former 
subjects, but by the sheer influence of an imposing force 
of British bayonets- And with this act ends nil the 
glory of the British connection with Afghanistan, 
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What followed is too well known to need recital, and 
forms but a di smal page in the glorious history of tho 
British empire in India. Whatever may have Wu tiro 
course of events which led to the adoption of tlio lino 
of policy pursued towards the Afghans is not for us to 
discuss in those pages. But certain it is, however, that 
the gratuitous interference of the British Government 
with the internal politics of Afghanistan, proved most 
distasteful to the people of the country, who had 
somehow, in a manner incomprehensible to themselves, 
become the objects of its solicitude ; and conveniently 
not in the least appreciating the benevolent intentions, 
nor approving of the interested motives which actuated 
the British Government to the measures they had taken, 
the Afghans lost no time in displaying their real send* 
ments and disposition towards their wonlddw benefactors. 
In short, Bhuh Shuja-ul-Mulk was reinstated, a puppet 
“an the throne of his Ancestors/' amidst a mock pageantry 
that did not fail to inipr E ?ss its actors and their spectators 
with a sense of its futility and instability. Boon fol¬ 
lowed the climax, for the newly-reinatated monarch was, 
ufter a very brief career, murderf-d at Kabul during the 
rebellion and disasters that occurred there in 1841-42; 
events which, coupled with the proceedings of an aveng¬ 
ing British army that again invaded the country for the 
[luuishineut of its people, on account of the injuries they 
had inflicted on uur vuifbriumite fellow-countrymen and 
subjects during their misfortunes, gave the Afghans and 
their country a world-wide notoriety. 

An d now, taught by experience, the British Govern¬ 
ment acknowledged the error of its recent policy, and 
thenceforth washed its hands of AtgUauLstan and her 
politics. 

Dost ilobumnmil Khan (who, on the dispersion of all 
his hopes of maintaining authority in his own country, 
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had Bumandered himaelf a prisoner to the British army 
of occupation at Kabul, and was deported into Hindu* 
et&u) after these events was set tree by flie British 
Government, and lost no time Lli retracing bis steps to 
his former principality. Al Kabul he was received with 
open arms by his former adherents and subjects, and in 
a brief space of time restored order and iirmly re-esta¬ 
blished his authority in the capital, and then turned Ms 
attention to the internal affairs of the province, so long 
and so late the scene of turbulence and bloodshed. 

These matters settled, the outlying provinces of Kabul, 
which were still under the rule of independent chiefs, 
became the objects of the Dust's aspirations- In I860 
he conquered Balkh, and brought its territory under Ms 
own rule; and four years later, after a short and decisive 
struggle, he took Kandahar, and made it si province of 
tins kingdom of Kabul. 

Herat, on the other hand, after th*> death of Ysr 
Mohammad Khan hi 1852, was governed by his son, 
8 ay ad Mohammad Khan, for throe years, when ho was 
deposed by Mohammad Yusuf Khun. 8addozaL who, hi 
turn, after a few months' exercise of power, was de¬ 
throned by Isa Khan, a Bardurrini chief, The ruler of 
Herat was, in his turn* threatened by the Afghans, under 
the direction of the Durrani chief, llahm-dil-Khan, and, 
in eolf-defenoe, called in the aid of the PemEins, who, 
espousing Ins cause, threw an army into Herat in 1850. 
This infringement of previous treaties with the British 
Government led to the Porsitm war of 1850 57 ; mid on 
its conclusion, in accordance with the terms of a new 
treaty, the Persians evacuated Herat in Inly, 1857. 

On their departure, the government of the place fell 
into the hands of one Sultan Ahmad Khan, a Baraksui 
chieftain, who retains it at the present time. 

Such is a brief and abstract account of the modem 
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Afghan history op l>» flic present time. Let us new 
relate? briefly tlio events which have for the second trine 
brought the Dri Irish Government into political relations 
with the Afghans f and on i\m occasion with profess jo im 
of amity on both sides t and a mutual oblivion of the 
past. 

Previous to the crisis which precipitated the Persian 
war, via. the entrance into Herat of a Persian army, as 
above mentioned, the insecurity of the Murat frontier, 
and the great infl uence exercised over its rulers by the 
court of Persia* had for some time caused the Amir of 
Kabul, Dost Aloin unm ad Khuti, considerable anxiety on 
the Fjcore of his own safety from attack in that quarter. 
And this circumstance, coupled with tho subsequent 
menacing attitude assumed by Peraiti towards Afghan¬ 
istan, and the Amir’s knowledge of the political bin* of 
the British Government with respect to the independence 
of Herat, derided trim m the course 3m should adopt for 
tho safety of his own country. Kowj Athough the Amir’s 
first acquaintance with the British was calculated to hi- 
apirc him with any thing hut confidence in them, never¬ 
theless, during his sojourn in Hindustan ay a prisoner of 
war, he had numerous opportunities of forming a just 
opinion of their power and probity as a nation, and there 
is no doubt but that on his release and return to his own 
country he was inclined to view their character in the 
most favourable light, not withetxnding their lute nnLe- 
cedents in Afghanistan. But the succeeding events ui 
the Sikh wars, and the subsequent advancement of the 
British territory and rule into the Afghan country itself— 
to, I may say, the very threshold of die Afghan capital— 
aroused in Llie Amir, and (he Afghan people generally, 
deep-rooted suspicion of the designs of the British 
Government for further conquests. And their friirs on 
this head, naturally enough, coupled with rite rt-mem- 
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bnmcc of out former conduct towards them, excited 
their jealousy and undisguised hostility. Tbo British, 
on the other hand, disappointed at tho results of their 
previous dealings with the Afghans, now maintained a 
dignified reserve, though at the same time they were 
ever watchful of their honour, and promptly resented 
any insult or attack on the part of the Afghans. And 
such was the attitude preserved by these two neighbour¬ 
ing powers towards each other, till tho events of the 
Persian war, which involved a community of interests 
and drew the hitherto estranged Powers towards each 
other. 

The precarious position of his western frontier, now 
threatened by an advance of tho Persians, induced tho 
Amir to turn towards tho British Oovernmeut and seek 
that aid from it which he could hope for from no other 
quarter. His overtures wero favourably received by the 
Government of India, who, on their own part, wero 
ready and willing to renew a friendship which, by tho 
unfortunate policy adopted by their predecessors under 
Lord Auckland’s Government, had become turned into 
enmity, and gladly hailed this opportunity of ccmeuting 
their friendship with the Afghan Government by assisting 
it against the encroachments of a common foe, ut the same 
time securing their own interests in the tranquillity of 
the Xortli-westcm frontier of their possessions, the peace 
of which was now threatened by the hostilo advance of 
the Persians into Afghanistan. With this common 
object in view, both parties consented to consider by¬ 
gones us bygones, and tho Amir was invited to Peshawar 
to conclude a treaty of amity and mutual goodwill. 

Tho Amir come to Peshawar, and met Sir John 
Lawrence, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
its dependencies, at the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, on 
the 1st January, 1857, and with him, as the represeuta- 
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tivo of the British Government in India, concluded a 
treaty of mutual friendship and mutual nasi stance in the 
present juncture against the common Persian foe. The 
British Government at once gave substantial proof of its 
readiness to act up to the friendly spirit of the treaty 
just concluded, and granted the Amir a subsidy of a 
lakh of rupees a month, to be con tinned as long as the 
war with Persia should lust* This was in order to enable 
the Amir to raise and organize tin army In Afghanistan, 
with which to oppose tho progress of the Persians and to 
drive them out of Herat* Fort her, the British Govern¬ 
ment presented the Amir with some eight thousand per¬ 
cussion and lliotduck muskets with which to firm his 
newly-raised troops* 

At this meeting between the Dost and Sir John 
Lawrence, it was also agreed that a deputation of British 
officers should enter the country under the protection of 
the Amir, m order to watch the movements of the 
Persians on the western Afghan frontier, and to keep 
their own Government informed of the political events 
of tile time and country, and also to sou to the proper 
use of the subsidy granted by the British Government. 
Moreover, the Mission was to render their aid in organ¬ 
izing the forces of the Amir should he so desire, or in 
say other way that they could be useful and the Amir 
chose to avail himself of their services. The members 
of the Mission were to ba treated with all honour and 
respect, and b no way hintiered or restricted, and were 
to be under the direct protection of ihe Amir* 

These preKmiaartea Bottled, the Amir, Dost Moham¬ 
mad Khan, at once returned to his capital by the 
Ehaibar Pass, the route by wliirh he had come; and 
Government appointed a Mission of three British Officers 
and two Native chiefs to he deputed to the Court of the 
Amir at Kabul. But os the Amir objected to the British 
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Officers visiting Kabul, on the grounds of Ills inability 
to protect them from the violence of a hostile, fanatic, 
and insubordinate population, it waa determined that 
they should proceed to tha court of the Heir Apparent 
to the tkrone of Kabul (Ike Sardar Glioliiiu Haidar 
Khan, who wa# at Hint time governor of the province of 
Kandidmr), by the rente of the Pulwar Pass, thus 
avoiding Kabul altogether. The Mission was comjiosed 
of Major II. B. Lumsden (now Colonel and CJ3,) r 
Commandant of the “ Guide Corps/' as Political Chief 
and Head of Hie Mission; hia brother, Lieutenant 
(now Captain) P, S, Lmnsden, Deputy Quartermaster* 
General, Peshawar Division, ns Poktical Assistant ; 
and Assistant-Surgeon H* W. Bellow, *■ Guido Corps/' 
os Medical Officer to Hit Misoira, 

Nawfib Fonjdftr l^ign Alikozai was accredited British 
Agent ot the Court of the Amir at Kabul, and G hoi am 
Sanvor Khan Khfigwflni accompanied the Mission, to 
Kandahar as assistant to Major Lnmsdcn. 

The Mission started on their hazardous undertaking 
(for it was the Bret instance of any public entry of 
British officers into the country since the dose of the 
Afghan war in 1813) and on their arduous duties, under 
most promising auspices, and were full of hope in the 
results of the glorious career before them, expecting to 
sec much service and reap no sm all amount of success. 
Their hopes and expectations were, however, doomed 
to disappointment m the quarter they expected; for 
shortly after airmng at Kandahar, peace with Persia was 
announced; but ere orders could be received for their 
future conduct, the Mutinies in India had commenced, 
and their position in Afghanistan became critical. Owing, 
however, to the consummate tact aud good judgment of 
ita chief, Major Lmnsden, the Mission maintained its 
potation nt Kandahar untd the Mutinies In IudJu were 
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quelle]; and by so doing, in no small degree aided in 
the safety ami preservation tom rain of the British 
Indian empire. For, in truth, nothing short of the 
presence of the Mission at Kandahar, :ind the coo! courage 
evinced by its chief tinder the most trying and varying 
eircmra stances, deterred the Afghans from rushing through 
the interve ning passes of the Khaibar to the attach of 
Peshawar—an under taking often urged on the Amir as 
his bounderi duty by a largo and influential body of his 
subjects; hut happily the influence of the Mission pre¬ 
vailed, and ho decided to adhere to the terms of the 
treaty he had so lately concluded with a Government 
to all outward appearance now fast losing every vestige 
of the power and glory it but so lately possessed. Had 
it bean otherwise, and hod the Afghans boon allowed to 
attach Peshawar, the consequences must have proven s most 
disastrous to the British, and terminalej in their utter 
discomfiture and destruction, and hi the loss of India, and 
its speedy return to anarchy and confusion. For at such 
a signal nothing could have availed to stave off a rising 
in tlie Ihinjab, a pro vine© on Hie tranquillity of which 
depended our safety in India. But here, as in nil other 
matters connected with the British empire in India during 
the Mutinies, the directing hand and inscrutable wisdom 
of a merciful God is most apparent, affording cans© for 
humble than In illness and praise. 
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CHAPTER E 

ApjHiintUvjTjt of Mission to Kandahar- — Hand of T.tu* Mission — Nnfchc 
AttucLis — » Bouto “ Pnppuntiions—Postponement —- Hapartnna— 
Sign? oi Mntiuy—The llHh ■ in<l BAlh Fnngn] Nativo Infantry — 
Bffljjta from PtsUrtWRf— Kcihut Pass—Tie Afn Jis—C adImei tint and 
Port of Koliat—Ennto from K&bfil to Khu^nJi KIiLlt — ^E tuuunp. 
meat — Cnricraj Superstition—" Tiger-grasa "—Xhuagtikb, 
Pii Uhimn —Tntbaa JIumMaro ni HAngC—Hit — ftlifinos — - 

Charms—Climate—Dbeusem — March from Han go to Kali!—Hill- 
fire*—K-Ho—Crops—Thn WiizM Tribe-—ValnaWo bread of HorsaS 
—Thu Village of D&maumd—AnnUmr March—Wild Pigs—An 
Afghan Woteeme—Cavalrr Evolutions—Hi# Kurnmi Tltvor — DLQH 
cull Route—Wretched TiBage—Encnrnpment nt BoghziiE-—Armed 
Peasantry—Cun ous Ceremony —‘ * Wliho JEoimtaiii' + -— CilltiratioJJ 
—Thu Tafia — DI ogosss — A rich Country—Rennius of Shah .l.dum a 
Pleasure Gar-don— Disorderly Escort — Our National Anthem Lrj 
disguiso—Mobamuiiid Barwar Rb&ti — ITm Fort of Hurram— 
—Distribution of Medicines nail Ingratitude of 
the Efloipiouts — Heigti of Qaarkory—Crops of tho Knrmm District 
— Hostile Tiffed—Negotiations — An Exudation—Angling — Goon- 
pqtioQ of tit* PuiwiSr Pla—W e «uitinus our Hnrrb—Earthquake. 

On the conclusion of the treaty of friendship between 
the Arntr of Kabul and the British Government at 
Peshawar in January, 1857, and agreeably to the terms 
of one of its douses, a Political Mission to the Court of 
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the Heir Apparent at Kandahar was at oocc appoint til. 
The selection of the ofiieerg for this arduous and respon¬ 
sible undertaking, os also ojl other arrangements con¬ 
nected with the Miseiun and its duties, were made by 
fc?ir John Lawrence. K.C.R., Lieutonuiit-Governor of the 
Punjab and its dependencies, with the sanction of tho 
Supreme Government of India. 

Major (now Colonel) IL B. Lumsden, Commandant 
of the Guide Corps* an officerwhose soldierly excellences 
and thorough acquaintance with Lbe Afg han frontier, its 
politics, peoples, and languages, are too well known in 
this country for me to presume any comment, was ap¬ 
pointed political chief of die Mission, a charge for which 
he, above all others, was eminently qualified, as both 
previous expectation led to believe, and nubBoqncuvt 
results proved. Ho was assisted by his brother. 
Lieutenant (now Captain) P. $. Lnmsden, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General of the Peshawar Divi¬ 
sion, an officer of rising fame, and endowed with no 
mean talents. 

The native gentlemen attached to the Mission were 
Nftw&b Foujdfur Khau Alik tiani and Gholam Sarwar Khan 
KhugWilru—-both Durrani Afghans, and men of tried 
courage and loyalty towards tho British Government, 
Tire former was accredited British agent at the Kabul 
court, uiid the latter accompanied the Mission to Kan- 
dollar os an assistant to the chief. 

It was at first intended that the Mission should 
proceed to its destination via (lie EhniLor Pass and 
Kabul, But this route was closed to us, owing to the 
hostility of its people; and it was consequently deemed 
advisable that the Mission should journey to Kandahar 
by the route of the Faiwar pass, a road that had never 
before boon traversed by Europeans, and was conse¬ 
quently unknown ground and full of interest to the 
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BriLinh In a military point of view, as being one of the 
appro Lidias by v. hu-iL ,-m invading fon-o from 1be west 
might enter and attack their Indian empire* 

These preliminaries settled, no time was lost in enter¬ 
ing on the arrangements for the departure of the Mission 
on the duties set before it. A few days were spent at 
Peshawar preparing for the journey to Kandaliar, and 
also to allow the Amir time to make Ms own arrange¬ 
ments for the suitable reception of the Mission at tlm 
Afghan frontier, and for its safe conduct through Ills 
territories to Kandahar* 

Owing to the unsettled slate of Afghanistan, the chance 
of anything untoward befalling the Amir in his old ago, 
and the consequent probability, nay, certainty, of pur 
having to extricate ourselves from amidst a hostile people 
as beat and as speedily as we possibly could, it was 
deemed advisable that we should ©quip ourselves for the 
joumov us lightly aa cirrumMflatecis would permit, and 
maintain our own establishments for the transport of 
our tents and baggage* so as to be ready at ah tins os 
to move front pi ice to place at a mom out \i notice, mid 
thus he free from the delays and uncertainties of hiring 
carriage for ourselves and nt*t. These ornmge- 

mania were soon completed, no doubt much to the satis¬ 
faction and profit of the Peshawar horse-dealers; and 
the Mission woe ready to start on the 1st March, 
18o7, the date origins liy fixed for its departure from 
Peshawar. 

But a day or two previous to this dele a letter was 
received from the Amir advising that the departure of 
the Mission from Peshawar should he delayed n fow 
days, as the passes at Poiwor were still closed with 
snow, and would not he passable till ** Nuo Boh/' the 
Mohammadan Now Year's Day, on the 21st March this 
year. The departure of the Mission was consequently 
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postponed till the 13th March, so as to admit of our 
reaching the Afghan frontier on “ Xao Roz.” 

At gun-fire on the 13*Ji March, 1857, our comp nnd 
baggage left Peshawar for Mattani (which was fixed on 
as onr first camping-ground), about sixteen miles from 
Peshawar, on the road to Kohat. The whole was in 
charge of on escort of «• The Guides/’ u party of which 
corps (consisting of one jamadar, two daffudars, and 
sixteen sowars of the Gnido cavalry, and two havildurs, 
two niiiks, and twenty-four sipohis of tho Guide infantry) 
had been appointed to accompany the Mission as an 
honorary guard. Soon after noon tho members of the 
Mission, attended only by four or five mounted orderlies 
of the Guide escort, took their departure from Peshawar, 
and riding at a walk reached their camp, near Muttani, 
towards sunset. Nothing occurred to render the dav 
remarkable, as we quietly wended our way through and 
out of tho cantonments of the North-western frontier 
station of the British Indian possessions. The skv was 
overcast with clouds, and tho atmosphere was obscured 
by a dense liazo—conditions said to prognosticate on 
early and severe hot season, hut which, nevertheless, 
contrasted sh-ougly with the buoyancy of our spirits, now 
stimulated by the glorious and exciting prospect opening 
before us. Withal, however, there was an undcfinable 
expectation of some tremendous revolution, or other poli¬ 
tical crash, looming in tho dark future, which rose on our 
minds as we marched out of cantonments, and formed 
the subject of conversation and conjecture as we sat 
down to our evening meal at the first camping-ground 
on our way towards Kandahar. At that time, indeed, 
the rnrnd of the general public, or at least of the Euro¬ 
pean public, in Lidia, was completely unsettled and 
agitated hv a thousand anxious forebmlings regardin'* 
the course of events still hidden in the future. And 
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this state of tilings was brought about by the unusual 
nnd alarming occurrences that were recorded in the daily 
journals ns following each other in rapid succession in 
various parts of the presidency. 

The mutiny of the 19th and 3*lth Regiments of Bengal 
Native Infantry liad already become events of tlio past, 
and so had their punishment, which by those in autho¬ 
rity was considered a just nnd sufficient retribution for 
their serions crimes. But the continuous and rapid 
succession of incendiary tires in most of the military 
stations throughout tlio presidency wore ominous signs 
of approaching events, and proved that some mischief 
was brewing, and heralds of the storm which soon after 
swept over the length and breadth of the country with a 
fury that well nigh proved too fierce for the imperial ship 
to survive. And though the tendency of these events, 
one would suppose, was unmistakable, nevertheless tlieir 
true bearing was not properly recognized or appreciated 
till too late, although at the first they produced an 
amount of excitement and uneasiness bordering on con¬ 
sternation, because at the time of their occurrence the 
public attention was completely engrossed by and riveted 
on the stirring scenes and events of the Persian war, at 
that time at its height, and with the conjectures of a 
probable campaign ere long <>u Afghan soil. Such, at 
least, formed the daily topics of conversation at this 
time both among Europeans and natives (amongst the 
latter, indeed, it w*as the current belief that the Mission 
was merely an advanced guard to prepare the way for a 
British army of occupation in Afghanistan). Such was 
the state of the political horizon at the time the Kan¬ 
dahar Mission started on its errnnd. 

On leaving the cantonments of Peshawar, our road at 
first wound through the peach-gardens occupying the 
ground on the northern and western outskirts of the 
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cit>% find then led across an open plain traversed by 
several stony water-courses, or nullahs, that convey 
a way the drainage of the hills of the Khaibnr range into 
the Bara stream—a small tributary of Urn Kabul m®. 
Most of these were bridged over, but two were of great 
width, olid tbwrbeda were strewn with stones of all sizes, 
from the huge boulder to the small rounded pebhk. 
With the exception of these two breaks, our route was by 
It gooil and wide military ro^ l over lirm and stony or 
pebbly ground. Our camp was pitched ou u grassy piece 
of ground at the road-side, and near Lire village of Mai tani. 
The evening air was cool, hut there was m> wind stirring* 
and the atmosphere wag still so hazy that the adjacent 
EJmibar bills could bo hardly Been, Towards night, how* 
ever, the bUy cleared, the stars shone out, and tlie air 
became <jnito chilly. Near this place, at Shir Khm 
(about three miles east of Madhuri) t there is said to bo it 
spring of muddy winter issuing on the surface from clayey 
soil hi the midst of a meadow, which is much resorted to 
bv natives suflering from skin diseases, on account of its 
remedial properties. From nil I could learn, the water 
is only used externally by way of bath, and loin u 
Bolbe Laslo a? if impregnated with nitre. It is said to 
have neither purgative nor diaphoretic properties, 

March Uth, 180V.—Camp was struck soon after day¬ 
light, sind our party marched to Kohat through the defile 
of the same name, Distance ftboat twenty-foxur miles. 
The Kohat pass is a strip of independent territory held by 
re veto! Afrlil: tribes, of whom the chief oi'ethe JawiikhV 
or J+ Zwakni/’ the GaHl M and “ Ajhim-ldiiLiL’* The 
defile about nine miles in length, and runs nearly duo 
north and south. In the former direction it opens on to 
the plain or valley of Peshawar, but towards the south it 
is shut dll from the adjoining district of Kohat by a high 
lull which dostis the pass in that direction, and mt&t be 
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surmounted in order to emerge from the defile on to the 
Kohiii valley. The southern (dope of this hill is held by 
the British , who have three round to were along its crest. 
Each of these hbultere u party of the military police, 
whose doty it is to keep open the road mid preserve 
its safety wi thin British limits. The eastern side of the 
pass is formed by a tolerably regular ridge of bill that 
runs from north to south. Bat the opposite side t though 
funned of the same sort of bare ttninieresihig-lookiiig 
rock, presents a very uneven outline, being formed by off¬ 
shoots Irons the Khaih nr bills, which run eastward, or hi 
a direction across the length of the pass, the general 
breadth of which they, in some parts, reduce to very 
narrow limits by their approximation to its opposite 
boundary. hi the narrow little valleys, or clefts, between 
these hilly ridges are the villages and held a of the 
Afiltlf tribes who hold this territory. These people ore 
entirely iudcpeudenl, and acknowledge neither the autho¬ 
rity of the Amir of Kabul, nor that of the British- They 
arc robbery by profession, and are eternally at enmity 
either amongst themselves or eLse with their neighbours. 
Owing to their oft-recurring fends ami quarrels, the pass, 
a passage through winch in form or times was always 
attended with risk of life or property, is even now not 
uufrequenlly closed to the traveller for days or even 
weeks together. 

Bat since the establishment of British authority bo dose 
to them, its salutary influence has, in a great measure, 
curbed the lawless propensities of the Afridk*, and now 
the pass is pretty safe for travellers, except on those oc¬ 
casions when the tribes are M up,'* and then it is entirely 
dosed (for a longer or shorter perted. tiD terms are coma 
to with the British authorities on the frontier) t and the 
direct communication between the military statures T 
i 3 m war and Kuhat become temporarily cut off. In* 
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deed, the quarrelsome character of this people, ami the 
life of constant strife that they lout, is declared by a mere 
glance at their villages and fields, which bristle in all 
directions wiLii round towers. These are constantly 
occupied by men at enmity with their neighbours in the 
Hiune or in adjoining villages, who, perched up in their 
little shooting boxes, watch the opportunity of putting a 
bullet into each other’s bodies with the most persevering 
patience. Their fields even are studded with these round 
towers, and the men holding them most jealously guard 
their lands from trespass by any one with whom they 
are at fend. Nothing belonging to their enemies is safe 
from their vengeance. If even a fowl, or bullock, strays 
from its owners into their ground, it is sure to receive a 
bullet from the adversary's tower* tlo constant are these 
feuds that it h a well-known fact that the village diildren 
are taught never to walk in the centre of the road, hut 
always, from, the force of early habit, walk stealLliily 
along under Cover of the wall nearest to any tower. And 
it has own been ofeserm I by KKilHpi UtBuai^T^ that 
their cattle, ns if by instinct, follow the some example. 

Our party passed through the Kohnt deliio without 
hindrance, though on the road wo met several small 
bands of armed Afridls* line, handsome fellows, who 
tripped about over the rocks with wonderful agility qs 
they come bounding down the kill-sub towards the main 
road to get a closer view of us as we rode past. Most of 
those we saw were men in the prim* of life; they had 
very fair complexions and r without hi any way giving m 
cause for umbrage, wore an air of mauliuesu and inde¬ 
pendence which we could not help admiring, though at 
the same time there was something iifeiut their bearing 
which made us feel thankful we were not in their power. 
This wus perhaps owing to their notoriety for lawlessness 
and barbarism, the belief in which wm now strengthened 
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by Llu-ir wild and independent cbimt-aijoar. Passing 
through the Kohat detile and iiuceudiug the iJ Kohtal at 
iU southern end, wo Ikon descended Go Koh:iL and 
enttimped in tile centre of the station near the fort. The 
cantonments and fort of Kobat form a neat little frontier 
sLitinu, picturesquely efi i Elated in an angle fanned by 
diverging hills. Towards the someth, the country opens 
mil and stretches away in a plain towards the Indus* 
The heat at Kohal during the summer months I’, de¬ 
scribed as excessive, hut the station is not considered 
unhealthy. The ills si on halted here a day, and were 
joined by Nuwah Fonjdar lQiuu and G hoi am SorwarKlnm 
and their respective guards o£ Multani police. 

March lfrji, 1857*—Eolxat to Klivri^ah Khiscr: distance 
about sixteen miles,—The first half of the route led by u 
good road through u rich alluvial valley tknt was highly 
rultivatcd and well stocked with large trees. The sissfi, 
un h , mulberry, willuw, and it tree resembling the ehu in 
nppfe&nmce* with the wild fig, ucucirt* and the jujube, or 
lotus tree, wore of frequent occurrence On either sfile of 
the road. The acacia*trees were often seen covered with 
Lbo dense meshes of sonto parasitic plant very much 
resembling the common dodder. It hod the appearance 
of tangled coils of thin twine carelessly shaken together 
and thrown over the tree* During the latter half of this 
march, the rood led over a succession of low hills of con* 
glomerate. Cultivation was scanty* and confined to tlie 
Uttlc hollow* between th< hills ; and in these situations 
even ibe lie ids wore in small detached patches wherever 
the unfavourable unLiire of the soil w as not sufficient 
enti re J y to p ro cl mle t he ; lossi lulity of raising a crop. The 
brushwood on thv hilla WUSthhi and stun I id, and betrayed 
the natural barrenness of the soil* The dwarf olive, bog- 
myrtle, eoromubi, und bail were the most common 
bushes mot with* 
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At Khwujidi Ux our cionp tv as pitched near the 
Tillage of that name, on a picturesquely secluded grassy 
spot, under the shads of a grove of very fine mtJterj- 
trees mid dose ou the bank of a clear little mount :dn 
rivulet, the Towi, whose sparkling water gnrgkd with it 
constant mumur over the stony channel forming its 3>cd. 

Nffwab Foiijditr Klnm and tiholam Sarwar Ehan, who, 
with their respective guards, joined the llission at 
Kohai, encamped with us on this ground, as also did the 
troops detached from Kokat to escort our parly to thy 
Afghan frontier* The Xawab, during the afternoon, paid 
ns a visit, and in the course of conversation facetiously 
compared the position of the Mission on its present 
errand to that of a frog with a hook through its back held 
out u3 a I n lit to a voracious pike * 

This was our first march towards the Afghan frontier, 
and as Hie country about to be traversed had only of late 
years become subject to the British rule, and was not 
quite safe for a small party like oura to venture through 
alone, a force, consisting of two guns, Punjab light 
Field Battery, one troop 2nd Irregular Cavuhy, and three 
companies of the 3rd Punjab Infan try, whs appointed to 
escort tho Mission from Eohat to the British and Afghan 
frontier at Thai* at vvlhch place il bad been previa Hisly 
arranged that the A%haa oftkiala and troops were tu 
meet on the 21 m inat* + or JJao B 02 *" 

Leaving EhwLijuh Khlsir ut daybreak on the Mowing 
morning, our party marched Lo Hangih distant about 
thirteen toiler, and halted it day* Xltc road to Hangti 
passes through n series of simill i L ircuniKcribed valleys or 
basins, closed in on alj Hides by low bills of cotigleinc- 
rate, which support ji somewhat dense brushwood of 
ulive and bair bodies, with here and there groat patches 
of tho dwarf palm (a species of Ch{itfta*op$] m This 
brushwood swarmed with partridges and hares* The 
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former kepi up a perfect chcrue of calls all along the 
line of march; In Joed, the chnlleiiges of both the black- 
legged and red-legged partridges to tlioir respective rivals 
seemed to issue from almost every bush wo passed. 
Daring the afternoon we heat up the brushwood around 
our camp, and bagged a goodly number of partridges 
and a few hares. During this sport we witnessed a 
curious sight. A- soon a* a hare was shot, it was 
pumiced on by some half-dozen of our boaters; the one 
drst getting hold of it sit once cut its throat, and having 
sucked down some of the warm blood ns it ilovred from 
the divided vessels, passed it on to H® comrades, who in 
turn did likewise till the How uf blood was exhausted. 
On inquiry, we were told that this was a common custom 
amongst the AfrTdis and Pat h ana of this part of the 
country, who believe that the swallowing of the blood of 
the hare whilst jet warm is a capital remedy for short 
breath and greatly increased the powers of respiration. 

The dwarf-palm, which mainly composes the? "jnngid,” 
or brushwood, in this district, and is called in the verna¬ 
cular 4< maizarri." or mzarmi " (Liger*gratae), is applied 
to a great variety of useful purposes by tins natives. 
From the entire leaf are made fans; front the leaves out 
into strips are plaited mats; from the fibres of the leaf 
and its stalk, which are dmt prepared by maceration in 
water and bruising, so as to separate them from the 
parenchyma, ropes are made ; and from the finer till res 
are mode the sandals commonly worn in the country, 
and termed 4t «ihaplt” The diapll is usually won* by 
all the hill tribes of Afghans, instead of the ordinary 
shoe, and though net so durable perhaps, b much better 
adapted for walking over rocky ground. The downy 
hai r found in the asi! of the sheathing leaf-stalk of the 
dwarf-palm is used as tinder, and is sometimes soaked in 
the sap of the mulberry-tree to make it more inJbun- 
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mablo. The delicate white embiyo leaves in the centre 
of the leaf-bad have a sweet and astringent taste, and 
are in great repute, and of common use, as a domestic 
remedy in cases of diarrhtea and dysentery. These 
same leaves, however, when they become more de¬ 
veloped, lose their sweet taste and become very sour, 
and are still astringent. In this state they are used as a 
pnrgativo medicine, but chiefly, however, for horses and 
cattle. 

The inhabitants of the Hangft district ore “ Ban- 
gash," or “ Bangakh ” Patlians. They keep large flocks 
of cattle, goats, and sheep, but have few homes or 
camels. They are principally ocenpied in the culture of 
the ground, from which they raise wheat, barley, maize, 
and several kinds of pulse, besides cotton and tobacco. 
They also cultivate fruit-trees, which produce excellent 
plains, peaches, and apricots, also a few grapes; whilst 
figs and mulberries are found on the road-sides. IlangQ 
is famous for its “lQngl, or turban manufacture. I bey 
are woven from the cotton of ilio district, and arc fringed 
with a border at each end of silk of different colours, or 
of gold brocade. The lungla turned out in the HangO 
district vie in quality with those produced at Peshawar, 
in which city they find a ready market. For the supply 
of this manufacture, cotton is extensively cultivated in 
most parts of tlio district, but it is said to be of inferior 
quality. That grown at Peshawar is described as yield¬ 
ing about one-third weight of fibre to two-thirds weight 
of seed, whilst tlxat raised at Hangfl is said to yield only 
one-fourth weight of fibre to three-fourths weight of 
seed. From the same plants, however, three and often 
four crops are realized. In the spring, the dry and 
apparently withered plants of the preceding year are cut 
clown dose to the ground, which is then ploughed np 
and freely irrigated. The plants sprout in due time, 
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and prodace, it is said, u better crop each succeeding 
season, under similar treatment, until tlie fourth year, 
after which they become unproductive and die. 

The village of llaugft is prettily situated in the midst 
of orchards and fields, and, on account of its two cele¬ 
brated holy shrines (znirat), is a favourite resort of the 
devoutly inclined from neighbouring districts. Ono of 
those shrines occupies the summit of a small hill over¬ 
looking the village, ami was erected to the memory of 
Mir Sbiih Almas, a renowned 11 Savad " of this place, 
who died some three hundred years ago. The other 
occupies a little fiat on rising ground below the first, and 
is dedicated to the memory of Mir Shall FfttI, also a 
41 Savad " of this place, who died about sixty years ago. 
Each of those ziarats, or holy slirines, is presided over 
by a 44 mullah/* or priest; and each of these notables, 
in return for gifts in cash or kind offered at his owu 
zifirat, bestows charms and blessings on the donors in 
proportion to the value of their offerings. Ihe usual 
charm for the removal of disease is for the priest to 
invoke the blessing of tho departed saint to whose 
memoiy the ziurat is dedicated, aihl to make passes with 
his hands over the affected parts for a few minutes, at 
the same time muttering unintelligible words, and breath¬ 
ing on the diseased parts. Another common charm for 
the cure or averting of disease or other dreaded mis¬ 
fortune, is for the priest to write some mystical number 
on a piece of paper, together with some appropriate texts 
from the Koran, and, whilst folding it, to repeat prayers 
and invoke tho blessing of his patron saint on ihe re¬ 
cipient of the charm. This done, the charm is affixed 
over the scat of disease in cases of sickness, or else, in 
other cases, is fastened round one arm, or is suspended 
from the neck, as a means of protecting the wearer from 
the evil eye, the enmity of “jins” (genii), or, in fact, 
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from all the ills that flesh is heir to. Often the visitors 
to these ziiirats, or even mere passers-by, fix a piece oi 
coloured rag to the twigs and branches of the bnslies 
and trees that surround tlio enclosure of the zmrat. 
And these they tear from their own garments, as an 
emblem of devotion or as a token of remembrance and 
veneration. Owing to this custom, the sites of favourite 
zlilrats are marked by these variegated shreds of cloth, 
which hang to tho breeze from the branches of every 
hush in the vicinity, and being visible at a great distance 
render the zuirut an object of attraction. 

Haugli and tho adjoining districts are descrilK>d as 
very hot during the summer months, and also very 
unhealthy — indeed, a very hotbed of intermittent 
fevers. From wbat I saw of the villagers, however, 

I was inclined to consider the people a healthy aud 
hardy race. They had handsome features and fair com¬ 
plexions, and in these respects surpassed the Aiglums of 
the Peshawar district and Yusufzai plain. 

Skin diseases, however, aud especially an aggravated 
form of scald head, wore noticed as of unusually frequent 
occurrence amongst the crowd of sick who besieged my 
tent during the greater part of the day J whilst ophthalmia 
and kindred affections of the eye, so commonly met with 
in the Peshawar district, were of as unusual occurrence. 
Several cases of enlarged spleen were noticed, hut the 
disease did not appear to be of remarkable prevalence. 
On the 10th March, at one r.M., the thermometer placed 
in the sun’s rays rose in a few minutes to 122', and 
removed into the shade, sunk down to 7 i 0 in the course 
of half an hour, and at eight r.M., in tho open air, 
stood at "5°. 

March 1 &/>.—Marched from Hangfi to Kulii: distance 
about sixteen miles. The road was u mere stony path 
over the uneven ground skirting the base of the Orukzai 
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bills, Ike drainage from winch is conveyed across it by 
numerous and deep ravines that intmcrt tbc snifwe in 
every direction. During lho dim light of daybreak, the 
bills overhanging our route were dolled and Sneaked in 
aU directions by blaring flames and linos of fire. These 
fires are purposely lighted by the villagers, in order to 
burn down the long coarse grass that covers the hills* 
and winch the cattle refuse to cat; and in its place 
springs up a fresh young grass, on which they thrive. 
This custom is not peculiar to these people, bat is 
common throughout the Himalayan range during l he 
spring and autumn months. 

Our camp was pitched on rising ground, about two 
miles from and opposite to the village of KfihJ, a com¬ 
pact collection of huts occupying the terraced slope of a 
small hill* surromuled by a square fort that overlooks 
the village, around winch arc scattered five or six de¬ 
tached towers L>f defence* emblems of the pugnacious 
claim: ter of the people, and the insecurity of life m 
property. K“ hi has often been u (lacked and phmdered 
by the neighbouring Qrakzoi AMdte* who have fir 
ages been at fend with tire Bangusk inhabitants of this 
district. 

The water supply hero h not very abundant* Ther¬ 
mo u few springs in the vicinity of the village {from 
which our supplies were dmwu) * and also several limbs 
of w ater, which suffice for the wants of Lho vllkgore and 
their cattle. The IIelds are almost entirely dependent 
on the rains for irrigation. Nevertheless* two crops are 
realized in the year* viz. wheat, barley and is musElr " 
(2?m//w fojtf)* by the spring crop; and maize, millet, 
“ mongh ,f (n kind of puke), and cotton* by the autumn 
harvest. But, with the exception of barfey, the crops me 
not very productive, nor are they of very good quality. 

Motrit 1 0th. —Ehiil to Darsamand: dkhmee about four- 
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teen miles. Our path le<l across an open ami extensive 
valley of veiw uneven and irregular surface, caused by 
the numerous deep and wide ravines that intersected it. 
Cultivation was scanty, and separated by large tracts of 
waste land, covered here and there by patches of dense 
44 jangnl," consisting, for the most part, of the dwarf 
palm and olive. 

Tho chief cause of the neglected condition of the land 
in this district is tho unsettled state of the country, the 

w 

inhabitants of which are always more or less in a chronic 
state of w arfare, owing to feuds with their neighbours, 
the Orakzais and Wazlrls. 

The Wazirf is a numerous and powerful tribe, and the 
majority of its famili es lead a roving find nomad life. 
This tribe occupies all the hilly countiy between Thal- 
bilaud-klniil on the north, and Tank on the south : and 
the.ir head-quarters are at Kanigorum and Moklrn, two 
strongly situated and fortified towns near the centre of 
their difficult mountain territory. The Wazlrls have tho 
cluiructer of l>eing desperate and clever robbers, and are 
the dread of their neighbours, on account of their well- 
known bravery and savage ferocity in fight. During 
this morning's march we passed several of their late 
encampments, from which it was concluded that some 
of them yere havering about the neighbourhood, and 
might tiy their hands on onr camp during tho night. 
We were consequently more than usually on the alert, in 
anticipation of a flying visit from them (for wc could 
see their camp-fires in the distance) ; hut they evidently 
thought us too well protected, and wisely left us alone. 

This tribe possess a valuable breed of horses, known 
b> its own name, and distinguished by a peculiar curve 
And twist of the ears, and the general contour of the 
body. The breed is of medium height, wiry, hardy and 
high-tempered, and is said to have sprung from stock 
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originally brought from Persia by Nadir Shah. Its 
acquisition by the Wazlrls is attributed, according to 
some accounts, to their dexterity in thieving, whilst by 
others it is ascribed to the liberality of Nadir, who, dis¬ 
pensing liw gifts with a free hand on his march to 
Hindustan, presented somo horses, from which this 
breed sprung, to the Waziri chiefs of those days. Tbo 
Wazlrts are well aware of the volne of their horses, and 
are veiy jealous of keeping the breed in their own tribe. 
They consequently rarely sell the mares, though they 
have a mart for the sule of horses at Tbal-biland-khail. 
In their hilly homes they uever shoo their horsea, hut 
ride them hare-hoofed, and often hare-backed, over all 
sorts of ground, up hill and down lull, at full speed, 
and with wonderful agility and good horsemanship. 

Darsamand, like all other villages in this district, is 
fortified; and near it is “ GandLTwa Garrlii," a small 
fort built by the British, and held by a party of military 
police. 

March 20th .—Our camp was struck at daylight, and 
soon after we moved off towards Tlial-biland-kbaH, dis¬ 
tant about thirteen miles, where we arrived at eleven a.m., 
and found our comp all ready and pitched. In this 
day’s march our route lay across a country similar to 
that traversed yesterday, but intersected by wider find 
more extensive ravines, separated by elevated tlats of 
waste land that lay close under the hills towards the 
north. In some of the larger ravines we passed through 
the soil is of a dark colour and boggy, and covered with 
a long coarse gross, of the kind whose roots yield the 
“kaskas,” or “kirns" (a species of Andropogon), so 
much prized for m a kin g mats on account of its fragrant 
odour. These grassy thickets shelter great numbers of 
wild pigs, who prove very destructive to the crops in 
the neighbourhood. Tho marks they had left in their 
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search after roots covered the surface in all directions. 
Our rifles were all ready at hand, in the hope of meet¬ 
ing with some wandering “porker,” but the noise of 
our straggling party had hurried them all into their 
hiding-places. 

A couple of miles before reaching Thal-biland-khail, 
our party was met by Naib Gholiim Jitn, the deputy of 
Sordar Mohammad Azim Khan, the governor of Kurram 
and Kliost, the former of which districts wo were now 
about to enter. Ho camo out from liis camp at Tlrnl, 
accompanied by a large body of horsemen, to do the 
" Istikbal ” (a coromony observed by Orientals os a mark 
of respect and welcome on receiving an honoured guest) , 
and conduct us honourably into the territory of his 
master. Ou coming up with his party, there was a few 
minutes’ halt, during which, without dismounting, the 
ceremonies of salutation, with particular and mutual 
inquiries after each other’s individual good health, was 
gone through. The Naib then repeatedly welcomed ns 
into Afghanistan, in the nsuiil set phrases of the Persian, 
whilst our two parties fell into marching order, and wo 
theu proceeded together towards Thal-biland-khaiL On 
the way thero was little conversation, owing to the 
clatter of the horses' hoofs on the rough and Btony 
ground; but, after short intervals of silence, the Naib 
and his attendants wero seized with paroxysms of anxiety 
on behalf of our health and welfare ; and simultaneously, 
iu the most polite manner, expressed their hopes that 
we wero “well,'' “quite well,” “ very well," with in¬ 
quiries os to whether we were sure we were “ quite well.” 
The polite address of the Naib and his companions con¬ 
trasted strongly with tho looks and demeanour of tho 
posse of horsemen who formed their escort. Truly, 
these men wero the wildest and most savage-looking 
sot of ruffians that could bo met with anywhere, and our 
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future experience of their character did not helie their 
looks. They were habited in a great variety of Afghan 
and Persian costumes (for no two of them were dressed 
or armed alike), and were mounted on wiry and shaggy 
little horses, that wore as wild and untutored an appear¬ 
ance as their riders, who actually bristled with anus of 
all sorts and sizes. On either side of us were dark- 
visaged and hirsute Afghans, clothed in sheep-skin coats, 
which were mostly concealed from view by the arms that 
encumhejred the wearer’s body. From the shoulders, 
against the hack, was suspended a huge shield, or the 
long Afghan ride; in the waistband were stack one or 
two horse pistols, or a bell-mouthed blunderbuss, together 
with a long Afghan “ charah,” or the smaller Persian 
“pesh-kabzbesides these, some wore a sword hanging 
at the side, whilst the opposite hand poised a long lance, 
or “neza." A few yards in front of our party was a 
small band of these horsemen capering and caracoling 
their horses over the rough and stony ground; now 
jumping them over bushes, and now performing intricate 
gyrations in a small space with beautifnl accuracy and 
wonderful control over their steeds. Others, again, were 
chevying each other over tho country on either side of 
our path, and going through a sham fight with tlieir 
lances; now charging the enemy with tho lance in rest, 
which is cleverly guarded by him ; and now, in torn, 
flying with all speed, and then suddenly pulling up short 
and wheeling round, either giving his adversary the go¬ 
by or catching him in an unguarded point. In tbia way 
our party soou reached Thai, where, in front of the 
thannah and saroi, we found two companies of an 
Afghan regiment, drawn up on the side of the road to 
receive our party with <l the honours.’’ The troops were 
dressed in the cast-off uniform of the British regiments 
on the Peshawar frontier, and, as these were none of the 
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newest, the dilapidated appearance of the troopH wearing 
them can he hotter imagined than described. The men, 
however* as a body, were physically of a superior class* 
and appeared larger and more motive than those of our 
own escort, who were encamped alongside of them. 
But in every other respect there was a marked contrast 
between the two forces. In the comp of the one reigned 
order, quiet, and cleanliness, whilst the other was pain¬ 
fully remarkable for dirt, noise, and conftasion. 

Thiti-hilaruU ltliai l is the last village in the British 
territory in this direction* It is situated on the eastern 
bank of the Kmxam river, and is noted as & mart for the 
sale of W&zlri horses. 

At arch tilsr,— 1 Thai-Inland-klniil to Boghzoi * distance 
twenty-one miles.—Our camp was struck in the darkness 
preceding the dawn of day ; and during the process of 
packing the tents, and loading die camels and mules, Ac. 
wo were glad to find shelter from the cold morning air 
round the blazing logs of a camp-fire. Hero wo stood 
for about lmlf an hour, so as to allow time for our 
baggage t > ford the river and get well in advance, under 
the charge of the infantry portion of our Afghan escort, 
and then taking leave of our British guardians we forded 
the river in company with Nfiib G ho liim Jrm and his 
crowd of irregular horsemen, and entered cm Afghan 
territory. At Thai, the river Ktmmn is about 800 yards 
v.iile, and Mows over a rough stony bed. At this Reason 
its stream was ehefrt-deep far a horse, and ran at the 
rate of perhaps five miles on hour. Owing to the depth 
and rapidity of the stream there were several accidents 
in crossing over our camp and baggage, but, fortunately, 
the submerged animals were soon relieved of their loads 
and extricated from their difficulties by the Afghans in 
charge of them, who displayed great courage and skill 
hi their calling. Rome of ear wild and ruffianly escort 
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also come to grief in fording iho river, but they seemed 
accustomed to such accidents, thought little of the 
ducking they got, and seemed to fee! Ike jokes of their 
comrades much more, for they Tented an trnfitirftffl 
amount of Fpleen on the dam and sire of the unfor¬ 
tunate steeds they rode in the most nncomp l i t n entary 
terms, and even, hours after, their gmndams and grand- 
sires were abused for the faults of their progeny of the 
second generation. 

For the finU fifteen or sixteen miles idler crossing the 
river, our route led by n difficult and rocky path over 
a perfect wilderness of irregular ^tony bilk of limestone 
and conglomerate, with hero ami there, at scattered 
intervals, outcroppings of a friable, light-coloured slate. 
Throughout tills distance we met with no sign of habi¬ 
tation or animal life, and cwn the few mimosa and other 
thorny bushes, which hero and there broke the mono¬ 
tonous aspect of Lke bare rocks, from their stunted 
growth and withered appearance, seemed to derive but a 
very scanty subsistence from the ungrateful soil on which 
ilieir lot had been Cast, 

On emerging from this lonely desert region, we passed 
a road-aide hamlet, called l * Sarokhwah.” The villagers 
are Pathnns of the Khattak tribe, and were forced to 
leave their own country and settle In this inhospitable 
region on account of tribal feuds some fifty years ago. 
The appearance of the h um h it find its inhabitants was 
quite iu keeping the one w r itk the other, and both wore 
an aspect of the utmost poverty and wretchedness. The 
hamlet contained not more than thirty miserable, half- 
raiuoua huts, and these were enclosed by an irregular 
line of wall, on which were built at different points live 
round towers of defence and observation: u proof that 
even hero those exiled IvhuttakB did not enjoy an alto¬ 
gether peaceable life. 

8—2 
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Boghzoi h a good-sized village on tiio western bank 
of the Knrram river (which ia here some two or three 
hundred feet above the level of the stream), and consists 
of three or four detached hamlets, each of which is 
fortified with an enclosing wall and towers. In the midst 
of these separate hamlets rises a high mass of entirely 
bare rook, called Kafir Koh. Our camp was pitched 
on a level piece of stony ground opposite to, and about 
three hundred yards from, this rock* 

Shortly before arriving at oar camping-ground, which 
we did not reach I ill near noon, we paspsd several small 
parties of the peasantry on the road or in their fields. 
Each individual was armed in some way or other. Most 
of them wore the Afghan knife, or “eharah;'' gome 
instead carried a sword T and many, besides one or other 
of these, had a rifle dung river the shoulder. In fitch it 
appears that these people arc so constantly al strife with 
each other that they never move ont from their houses 
without being armed; and even in their fields- it is a 
common practice for one man to be ploughing whilst Ms 
comrade is on the watch, rifle in hand, for the approach 
of an enemy. 

The inhabitants of Boghzai belong to the Tori tribe, 
whose families hold the greater portion of the Knrr&m 
volley from tins point up to the Sufaid Koh, Bui in the 
neighbourhood of Boghzai are also some f amili es of the- 
Bangosh tribe, whose heud-qoarf&rs are in Minin zai. 

About midnight, our camp at Boghzai was pnt on the 
flui rire by the thing of musketry close beyond our pickets. 
In the morning the cause of alarm was ascertained to have 
been produced by the observance of a ceremony common 
among the Torts, to celebrate the advent of a male Tort 
into the world. This curious custom appears peculiar 
to his tribe, and consists in passing the now-bom in foul 
several times through a hole made for the purpose in the 
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wall of its parent's house, whilst a salute of ton or a 
dozen shots is fired over him j his relatives and the friends 
of the family invited to the ceremony at the same time 
exhorting him to be a thief, heart and hand, as his fore¬ 
fathers were before him. The pasiring through a hole in 
the wall is in reference to the osunl method of house- 
breaking among these people; for their houses being 
built of a mixture of clay and straw, it is comer to bore 
a holt- in this sort of wall than to enter at the well* 
secured doorway. So prevalent is this method of burglary 
amongst the Toris (as well as other Afghsui tribes), that 
it is said few of their families are without the '■ swaiiui," 
an instrument something Like a sailor's tmtriing^spike, 
and used far excavating walk and their foundations. 

March 22mi.—Boghy.nl to Sadfiah : distance, thirteen 
tmles,“Onr path led through a succession of com-Jidda 
and orchards that occupy the banks of the river Kumun, 
whose course our party followed, and whose stream wo 
forded three or four times tit mite. During the march, 
we had a full view of the Safe id Koh. or 4i White 
Mountain,'' which rose aloft in stately grandeur right 
in front of our advance, and about twenty-five miles 
distant* The summit of this mountain we have had in 
view since our arrival at Thai-biknd~kh ail, but now the 
whole range burst on onr view in all its magnificence 
as we traversed the valley skirting its base* 

The country between Boghxai and Sadduh is very 
richly cultivated for a considerable distance on either side 
of the Karram river, the banks of which are for the 
greater part crowded with small fortified villages, which 
aro scattered about in the midst of corn-fields and fhiit- 
gurdens at distances of 300 or 400 yards from each 
other* Some **f these villages are more detached from 
the others, and occupy the summits of small eminence* 
of conglomerate or puddingstoue rock, hi the rides of 
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which arc excavated many caves that serve the villagers 
as store-houses for their groin. The entrance to these 
envea when stocked are built rip with stone and mortar, 
and bo left till the grain is required for use. Every 
available patch of ground along the river-course is 
brought under cultivation, and its irrigation is easily 
effected by means of a senes of cuttings in the river 
hank that convey its waters into the fields* These 
cuttings commence some miles up the stream, where the 
ground is on a higher level, and they are bo numerous 
that the land on either side of the river has l>eeu con¬ 
verted into a marsh by them* The principal crops raised 
WW.nee, wheat* and manse, also some barley. The 
inhabitants are Fathom of the Zaimuklit and Toil tribes* 
Tlie former are in the minority, though they number 
memy Families, who settled here some rent it ry ago, l.udng 
cn out of their own tribe {which occupies the hilly 
trnd lying forty or Jiffy miles south-east of tins place) 
on account of blood fends with many of its mem born. 
They are a line athletic people, with fair complexions, 
and wear a dress different from the other tribes in the 
neighbourhood. On the head, the hair of which hangs 
hr hind the neck in bug ringlets, they wear a high* 
pointed, and comeal skull cap, which much resembles a 
sugar-loaf in shape, though of considerable less height. 
Their trousers are very capacious above the knee, but 
from & little below tins to the ankle they are gathered 
in and fit close to the leg. At this and in the winter 
season they wear over the ordinary loose cotton shirt 
a large " postin, 111 or sheep-aJdn cloak, which envelopes 
the whole body from head to foot. 

The Toils and Zaimukhts possess large flocks of cattle, 
sheep, and camels, and altogether seemed to thrive and 
live in the midst of plenty. We saw a good deal of 
these people during our daye stay at Suddah, for my 
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tout was crowded the whole day by applicants of oil ages 
and sexes for inediciuo. The fume of the “ Forangi 
Hakim " hail evidently reached these parts l>efore us, and 
to judgo from the eager confidence shown by tlio Torls 
they must have had unbounded faith in his enrutive 
powers. Tho diseases noticed as of most frequent occur¬ 
rence in this district were intermittent fevers of a chronic 
form, and their sequela*, viz. enlarged liver and spleen, 
which, in tho majority of cases, were complicated with 
abdominal dropsy, often of enormous extent. Ophthalmia 
aud kindred diseases of tho eye were also remarkably 
prevalent, whilst rheumatic and pulmonic diseases were 
of Almost as freqnent occurrence as the interimttents and 
their results. Besides these, a great variety of local 
affections were met with, of which various diseases of 
the integumentary surface were tho most common. At 
Sudduh I believe nearly the entire sick imputation of the 
district must have visited me, for the whole day was 
occupied in dosing and advising them, and Ik* fore night¬ 
fall I must have seen fully three hundred Toils of both 
sexes aud all ages, and afflicted with a vast variety of 
ailments, of which the most prevalent have been 
above noted, though these were met with in a great 
variety of forms, and in different stages of advance¬ 
ment. 

March 23rd. — Saddah to Kila-i-Kurram, or Kila-i- 
Mohammad A rim : distance sixteen miles. —In this 
day's inarch we passed through a densely populated and 
richly cultivated country on the bonks of the Knrrani 
river, similar to that traversed yesterday. Many of tho 
villages lmd a neat fort-like appearance, and several 
were unued with chetaux iU j rise of thorns along tho 
top of their enclosing walls as a protection against 
robbers at night. The inhabitants here are all of the 
Tori tribe, who hold the rest of the Kurram valley up to 
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the Pulwar Koktuh sis well os Ike southern slopes of Ike 
Sufuid Koh. 

A few lnilea before reaching Lite fort of Kurram. or 
" Eilsi-i-Komm ,k (culled* also, '* The Fort of Mohaun- 
ntml Azhn,'' after the name of Ike present governor of 
tJie district), nor path led a?; through; iui extensive grove 
of splendid mulberry anil plane trees of immense size 
and very stately appearance; they formerly composed 
piut of a pleasnre-gardcn which was in times gone by 
Lid out on this site by the Emperor Shah Julum, and 
eaJled iJ Faiz Bugk.“ Xow, however, the name, and 
these weather-worn old 11 Tilt " and M CJkufir " trees, are 
all that remain of the once beautiful and damning 
garden, whoso terraces and partomesj huxe long since be¬ 
come obliterated in rice swamps. 

About a couple of miles fn-m Mohammad AarimV fori, 
otn* party wan mol by MMitunmad Srtrwar lOian, an Intel< 
ligrnt but delicate-looking youth of about twelve or 
thirteen years of age, who cuxne nut attended by a large 
party of disorderly and disreput able-luoking horsemen, to 
do the IstikLuV and conduct the Mission to Ids father's 
fort. 

Sardar Mohammad Azlrn Khan, who in ike Governor 
of this province of Kwram ami tke adjoining district of 
Kkost, was, at this time, unavoidably absent at the court 
of his hither, the Amir, at Kabul (where it was said ke 
had been hastily summoned to concert measures with bis 
brother, Sardar Mohammad AMI Khan, tor tke manage- 
ment of Ike approaching campaign in Balkk, which 
country the Amir bad determined on annexing to ilia own 
kingdom), and he had left his son to do tke honours of 
our reception. 

Mohammad Samar Khan, on coming out from his 
fort to tncct ns, was accompanied by Amm-u-dowlah 
Khan (son of Skuja-tx-dowkvh), and bud as an escort a 
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disorderly and noisy crowd of ragged horsemen, a small 
body of 44 Jazailehis/’ or sharpshooters, and about fifty 
files of a regular infantry regiment, who were dressed in 
red coats, and evidently belonged to the same regiment 
as tire detachment that met us at Thul-biland-khoil, and 
escorted us to this. 

After the ceremonies of salutation, this noisy throng 
fell into the body of our procession, but not without a 
deal of tumult and confusion, and then we advanced 
towards our camp, which was pitched on a stony plateau 
about a mile beyond the fort. On passing the fort, the 
Mission was received with presented arms by four or five 
companies of tho rod-coated regiment, whilst a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from five brass pieces drawn 
up in front of the entrance to the fort, and then a “ tin- 
kettley " baud of drums and fifes struck up a tune, which, 
with some doubts at first, we afterwards recognized as on 
imitation of our splendid National Anthem, which, owing 
to the original variations introduced by the Afghan 
musicians, we hardly recognized. 

In liis general demeanour, and the disposition of his 
arrangements for our reception in state, the youthful 
Mohammad Sarwar Khan acquitted himself marvellously 
well, and by his quiet self-possession and i wroir fain 
excited our surprise. But this precocity, however, on 
consideration, is not to be wondered at, for in a country 
like Afghanistan—whose internal politics are in an ever- 
varying and disorganized state, owing to the divided inte¬ 
rests and clan jealousies of its nobles (who ure the repre¬ 
sentatives of tlieir own tribal communities’ interests), and 
their frequent collisions in the pursuit of their diverse 
ambitious designs—these matters and the politics of the 
conntiy become subjects of general interest and dis¬ 
cussion among all classes of tho community, whose indi¬ 
vidual welfare is equally affected by them. It is from 
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ibis clrcnmafance that the general maso of the nation 
haytr a greater knowledge of the polite of the govern- 
men! they live Under t and moreover control its action in 
a. much greater decree, than foreigner are apt to suppose. 
Indeed, I believe it k an undoubted fact that the com- 
mon people, or the entire general public of this country, 
po^sees a mueli better knowledge of the individual dia¬ 
meters and abilities of their governing chiefs, and of tho 
tendency of tlioir political opinions and nets, than the 
same class in many of the more civilized countries of 
Europe, It is owing to this widely diffused knowledge of 
the political relations of the different fictions of the 


government that tho sons and future successors of tho 
chiefs of tho various tribes eariy acquire a knowledge of 
tho polities of the country, and when ret children become 
initiated into the mysteries of statecraft, as well as other 
sorts of cmffc, for which they seem intuitively to imbibe a 
taste from tlirir cartel years. Besides, from tho resect 
;i r,( l attention they always receive from infancy at the 
hands of their attendants and nil connected with them, 
they soon learn to appreciate tho weight of their position, 
and to conduct themselves in a manner becoming it 
The fort of Enrrem occupies a large extent of surface 
possesses eight bastions, each of which Is surmounted 
by o round tower, and is surrounded by a wide ditch 
and covered way. The entrance gate is at tho aotrth- 
east bastion* over a drawbridge, that moves on solid 
wooden wheels, about fourteen inches b diameter. Those 
run on grooved beams thrown acreas the ditch at either 
side of the bridge platform. The interior space of the 
h>rt i* for the most part, occupied by tut Jeguil and 
mass of buildings that resemble a smaller town. 

The scenery about Kurram fort is really very grand, 
owards the north rises in massive grandeur tho huge 
mountain wall of Sufoid Koh, or “Spin Bhar" (the 
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Per?mu ami Pnfchta respectively for <f White Moimbiin "|, 
which separates Lhfj Ktirram valley from tlmt of li Xing- 
rihfir " (Xangttahar), or Jjillulahod, On its southern 
aspect* this sjdiel mountain ridge presents three dis¬ 
tinct ninges, tlntt rise one above the other in successive 
stages, and each is separated from the other by a narrow 
anil elevated valley. Tilt highest range is throughout 
the year more or less covered with snow, and aL this 
season is densely so* The range nest below this is 
clothed with magnificent forests of pines and cedars, in 
the gaps between which are rich grassy slopes, that 
afford pasture to the herds of maun tain deer, ibex, wild 
goat, Ac. which here have their habitation. The range 
below this again wears a tamer aspect, and is thickly 
covered with woods, among winch the chief trees, of 
which specimens were obtained, are the oak, nail, haw¬ 
thorn , sycamore, wild almond* horse-chestnut, &sa. Ac. 
on its higher parts: whilst the wild olive, tig, acacia* 
mulberry, Ac* were mat with on its lower ridges. !Ln 
the shelter of these woods dwell the tiger, kiopjird. bytena* 
and bear; jdso monkeys, and a vast variety of birds. 

Along the southern base of Buffrid Koh stretches the 
extensive and fertile Kurmm valley, with its river of 
the same name, whose noisy bubbling waters, m dear 
as crystal, like the snows from which they proceed, 
follow their winding course tlirongh its centre and impart 
life and vigour to the green fields on either bank, from 
winch the dense population of the dis trict derive their 
support. 

The climate of Kmram at this season of the year is 
cold and bracing. Indeed* daring our halt here, Lbs a ugh 
there was no wind, and (he sky was clouded, and mm\ r 
fell several times on the summit of “ Spin Ghftr/’ we 
found the days cold and the nights bitterly so* The 
winter ai Kumuu is described as a severe season, owing 
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to the cold winds that often prevail. But in the absence 
of these, the air is comparatively mild and bracing. The 
summer is said to be a temperate season, the heat of 
the atmosphere being moderated by cool breezes from 
the snowy ridge that overlooks the valley. But Kumun, 
nevertheless, is an unhealthy district, and this is proved 
by the physical condition of its inhabitants, who are 
more or less generally the victims of agues and rheu¬ 
matism, wliflst pulmonary diseases are by uo means of 
uncommon frequency. Bowel complaints and ophthalmia 
are also common diseases here. 

During onr halt at Kurram, as woll as on the march 
through the valley, my tent was daily besieged by eager 
crowds of applicants for medicine for their various ail¬ 
ments. In many instances I was enabled to afford 
relief, or, at least, temporary alleviation of suffering, 
owing to the benevolont liberality of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, by whom I was supplied with four mule-louds of 
medicines for distribution amongst those in need of them 
in the territories to bo visited by the Mission. Amongst 
the great variety of diseases seen at Kurram, the fre¬ 
quency of enlarged spleen and abdominal dropsy was 
most remarkable. In some instances the spleen had 
assumed proportions beyond all belief, and completely 
filled the abdominal cavity, and. by its weight, impeded 
locomotion. 

The disorderly behaviour of the crowds round my 
tent, despite all my endeavours to maintain order anti 
quiet, soon attracted the attention of the officials charged 
with our safe escort, and consequently the indiscriminate 
congregation of sick round my tent was prohibited by 
the Nail* Gholam Jan (the official commanding our 
escort party in Sardar Mohammad Azim Khan’s territory), 
who was fearful of some tragical termination to my daily 
labours amongst them, us he said he was too well aware 
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of the ingratitude of these people, and their hatred 
towards the “Farangi; M and told ns that not one of 
them was above planting his knifo in my body with one 
. hand, whiLsi. with thv other, he took my remedy for 
hie pains and aches 1 

These people hare no regular doctors of their own, 
and arc but seldom visited by any from other countries. 
They are consequently the victims and dupes of the 
priesthood, who are os ignorant and exacting as they 
are crafty and bigoted. Their chief practice* and also 
the most remunerative, consists in the vending of eharrns, 
the prices of which vary in proportion to the means of 
the purchaser ami the gravity of his complaint. The 
usual treatment of fevers and rheumatism is by bleeding 
from the arm, followed bv a course of sherbets, of which 
that in most common use is simple u can suerd.*' For 
chrome rheumatism, enlarged spleen, or abdominal 
dropsy, the actual esotery is a very favourite remedy. 
The torture endured tinder this mode of treatment is 
very great* tmd the patience with which it is submitted 
fo and persevered in without any resulting benefit is 
really astonishing. It is not at all an uncommon umir- 
rence to see Lho unfortunate victims of enlarged spleen, 
dropsy* and chronic rheumatism, with their abdomens 
and joints studded with some dozen or more unsightly 
mm of the dze of a rupee -or florin each, In one 
instance I counted upwards of a score of such soars 
between the knee and ankle-joints of m old greybeard* 
who had for years suffered from chronic inflammation of 
the membrane covering the ahm-bone. In fact, tho 
whole surface of the leg was one moss of ugly scam and 
open sores, and reminded one of the Rights which must 
have been of common occurrence in England in tho 
times of the barber-surgeons. At Kumim I won informed 
by a priest-surgeon that the irritative fever produced by 
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frequent and extensive use of the actual cautery not 
tinfrequcntly terminated fatally, especially in delicate 
Httbjeets, find in those of tender yearn. 

The chief crops raised in the Kmrr&m district are rice, 
wheal, barley and maize, and to a nmall extent cotton* 
Two or three kinds of pulse ere also grown, as well aw 
tobacco in small quantities. The cultivation of rice, he 
practised in tins district, though exercising a sufficiently 
deleterious influence on the general health of the In- 
hahitante, as will have been gathered from the foregoing 
tuniarkib is nevertheless a much less unhealthy and 
laborious occupation than the method generally adopted 
in other parte of the country. Here the rice seed is sown 
broadcast after it has been made to germinate by the 
artificial aids of heat and moistnm. This method is 
called u porkfili/' in contra-distinction to 4t nihali /' 
which, as the name implies, consists in transplanting the 
youxig rice-plants from one field to another, a process 
which necessitates much manual labour, and the long* 
eon tinned immersion of part of the body hi water* Hie 
** park fill" method is thus practised: — In the early 
■spring the land selected for the rice crop is ploughed 
backwards and forwards, and crossways* fire or six times, 
at intervale of a few days, so m to give rite soil a free 
exposure to the atmosphere. It i« then flooded with 
water, and stakes are fixed in the ground m a guide to 
the sower. About a week before the ground is expected 
to be ready for the reception of the seed, these latter, in 
quantity sufficient for the sowing of the ground prepared, 
are placed m uu earthen vessel or in a hole dug iu the 
ground, and a sufficiency of water h poured over them 
to moisten the whole mass, which is then covered over 
from the access of air by a heap of felts, blankets, or 
skins, in order te prevent dissipation of the heat gene¬ 
rated, and to Ihvuur speedy genmnaiion. At tlie end of 
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five or six days (he seeds are found let have sprouted, a 
blindi of slender rootlets from out* to two inches in 
length haying issued from one end, and a well-developed 
plumule or stalk from the oilier. These are now taken 
out and at once sown broadcast over the flooded fields, 
the stakes in wlikh guide the sower to new ground* 
This donc t the sprouted seeds are mixed with the wilt 
soil by means of a largo and wide toothed rake* called in 
the vcmacnlnr ** glifikli-khor.” Tliis machine in dragged 
over tiie immersed ground by a couple or three oxen., and 
is guided and cod trolled by a man following beliinih 
After this a regular and free supply of water is nil that is 
required, till the crop is ready for the sickle, about fivn or 
six mouths after the sowing. 

At Knrram the Mission was halted for four days, owing 
to the hostility of the tribes holding die mountain pass a 
couple of marches in advance, and who, it was reported, 
had declared their die termination to oppose our passage 
through their country. For this purpose thoy had 
thrown up barricades and breastworks of wood and stone 
(“nmrehn" and “sanga" respectively) across idl the 
narrow parts of the Pm war pass* by which route they 
knew the Mission was to have journeyed, and collected 
the whole tribe in arms for their defence, in case an 
attempt was made to force a passage. 

During tliis delay negotiations were daily goiug oa 
between the head of this hostile tribe (Jfijr Pathans) 
and Naib Gliolum Jan, but without any satisfactory result. 
It was therefore determined that the Mission should pro¬ 
ceed on its onward journey by another pass over the 
same mountain rouge, but soma ibx or seven miles 
farther north than lho I'uiwur pass. Accordingly, on the 
day before our intended departure, the red-coated regi¬ 
me at. and three mountain-train gams were sent on is 
advance, to toko possession of the upper pass* and to 
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guard ita outlets till we had passed through. As these 
troops had formed the guard of our camp outside Kila-i- 
Mohammad Azim, our camp was removed on their 
departure, and pitched inside the fort between the inner 
ramparts and the covered way. During the removal of 
our camp to the fort, we watched the departure of the 
troops ordered to take the pass above Paiwfir. They 
appeared an efficient body of men, and were in high 
spirits at the prospect of a scrimmage with the .Tajls and 
the plunder of their homesteads. They were played out 
of camp to the tunes of “ God Save the Queen ” and 
“Buie Britannia"—most excmciating imitations they 
were—by the same band that took so prominent a 
part in the honours of our reception on first arrival at 
Kurram fort. These tunes apparently formed the limit 
of their musical capabilities, and their leader and in¬ 
structor (a deserter from the band of one of the Native 
Infantry Regiments quartered at Tcshawar), who some 
years ago took service with the present ruler of Kurram, 
hail evidently forgotten what he had been once taught. 
Among tire Afghans the band is considered a most im¬ 
portant part of the regimental establishment, and is 
brought into play on every occasion of display, or even 
regimental duty, when the same limited variety of tunes 
are hashed up and rattled over again and again till the 
conclusion of the performance. Besides the tunes above 
mentioned we sometimes heard another, which formed 
part of the evening performance, accompanied by the 
fifes and drams nsnally played at “tattoo.” It was 
played with more than usual vivacity, and wo thought it 
must have been meant for “ The girl I left behind me,” 
to which, however, I must confess it bore a very remote 
resemblance. 

To return from this digression. On tho conclusion of 
their performance the band wheeled about and marched 
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biitrk towards Lhe fort, and the troops breaking into a 
laud mill prolonged succession of jells and should, stepped 
out in quick time on tho duty before them. Shortly after 
Naib G&oblm Jan, with a parly of forty or fifty irregular 
horsemen as bis body-guard and scouts* went forward in 
command of this force. Next evening lie sent us word 
that bis troops had gained possession of the “Spin 
GfLwai" pass before the Jiljls knew what bis intentions 
were, and that they now held it# heights, and that be 
himself was about returning to Kumun to arrange for 
our safe conduct through iL 

In the interval of the Nuib'B return, tho Chief of tbe 
Mission and his Assistant amused themselves “flogging” 
the Kurram river, which Hows hard by the fort, and to 
some purpose, for they succeeded m lauding u goodly 
number of “ mabasor," or 11 mukam f " and among them 
four that weighed upwards of 20 lbs* each* The “ mah- 
abl M is very good tiding, and lias so me wliat tbe flavour 
of salmon when of large size, but the smaller ones arc 
more akin in taste to the trout. They afford capital 
fllKirt to those who are fond of angling, and are generally 
easily taken by a book baited with n bunch of yellow 
feathers. 

J/orck 27th.- —Naib CrholiLm Jon returned this morning, 
having settled the Paiwar pass affair without any fighting. 
It upjHjnrs that finding tlmt tho Jiljis (the tribe inhabiting 
the Paiwiir hills) lind rendered the Pamir Iv-dii.d im- 
j iu'li able by bamcades uf fir-trees and huge rocks, he 
i altered into a parley with their leaders, and at length 
promised them that the Mission should not proceed by 
this route, and thus persuaded many of the tribe to 
return to Lheir homes. At the same time the Naib went 
on his udiintiy and the guns by a detemr to the north of 
Paiwar KohtsJ, with orders that they were to occupy the 
Spin Gawai Kuhtal, and maintain their position on it 

11 
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on tit we }&il passed over, TIE* orders worn easily earned 
out and without opposition; and on receiving intelligence 
of the Bocnrity of Spin Gfiwal Kolital the Xulh sel out on 
his return to Kurram fort, in order to arrange matters 
for our onward journey. These did not occupy us long, 
its wo were always prepared to more at a moment s 
notice, and it was accordingly arranged that the Mission 
should march towards PaiwJir at sunrise on the morrow. 

During the day Mtdiamwad Sarwar Khan, with a 
gaudily dressed throng of attendants, paid the Mission a 
formal visit and hid us farewell. Qu this as on the other 
occasions of our intercourse with him (for during onr 
halL at Kurram the Mission and the Sordur's represen¬ 
tative had exchanged formal visits}, tine noble youth's 
demeanour was marked by a quiet and dignified manner 
quite remarkable in one of his tender years. 

In the evening there was a smart shock of earthquake, 
that lasted fully thirty seconds, in a succession of strong 
vibrations. Earthquakes are said to be of very frequent 
occurrence here, three or four being generally felt every 
year, and are of greater or less severity, sometimes last¬ 
ing in a succession of shocks for three or four minutes. 
We could hear of none that hud ever been severe enough 
to knock down the houses. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Knnram YuHey—Cnmp nl Habib Kiln—Tim ^Eurnp-an IWlnr f — 
Hpatllo Tnl»«—AJ^tan EorrtJC3-—Border Balib— Mn n>h flrnjn llnlj)b 
Kllft to All KtuiH—Al]»LtLC Vt«rtatlOO-—Fun^ia— TTaiv ly 

Aniioipsted Couth* vriiij fluj J3jis—Unnkl Caralij MaTcmfEuI— 
Blank lkms—ll.-tsml Hnmkt*— Dcfinmw Towcn—Birfiubuy 

—VTftr Djuutt—Biurluiric Warriors—Thre*frmng Humours_ 

All HEul—IVMiiptimi nf the 'All Klmil Jfijie—Thair Ileuses— 

T-uh!’, l'L50H!K6—Hufltilr Atlittidn of L Pri. *1—traiiiorflia of tTIC- 

Hlinmn Kidili—Camiril of War—Diplomatic AEaajan—Jtequopi for 

n- LNl'iir^TOniite-—GhrtSniu Jdn'ti Devollnuw—A Critical Time_;Sac 

ce*=fnl Diplomury— -r.-mn >( lIn- SLamfi Khiriii—Bobo Jin_ 

Prt^posf-otvnpi Ttcquagl af Ac Jljl Malflii—CWtifu-menl of tho Jijjwj 
—Camp cl Bnkian—Applicant for 5Xi»dio£iUh—Cukh'Nlina rJ (Jtn 

Country —Game amaug lim JElIs^Cki^to—Mudi to rfa *i m h_ 

Tortuous BefUo—Ifi^uifioont Pineo— flliTlKfti Furl—lindftluili Iflm q 

—Camp fit Hazrali Tluutimb—PUSaaltv of «bi. uniu-j Suppiun_i ■, 

WortDW<M<J Plntii—Mutiny of out Esturt—Prompt anil an reft *a 
PucishiEUQit—Conformatlcm of Country round ILmtib-— Som*fl 
OMIxais—Rigour® of tlm Climate—March from TTazrah io Khr^Ly 
—View from tho HjlzivIi , l Shfitur-ganSan '—Wreiriiod YDUgOM— 
Watch-tower on Sbmgkni KokIbl ■— On □ n try round Khii&tu—Ahum 
ilfmt Bttppliee-—Bobber Fastniisses— CEuuito and Cultivation. 

Mi ink 28 fA*—Tents weio struck al dayli-Lt, and shortly 
after our party Bet out from Kurram fort on its onward 
journey, wul skirl!iag the \nm of Suftid Kok all tin wnv, 
arrived at the uew esmpmg-grcrtmd at Lhc village of 
Habib K iln at aitfmt nine lot* The distance traversal m 
about sixteen miles* 

The early morning air was keen ami bitterly cold. 
hnt after the sun had shone mi awhile it became Tory 
agreeable and bracings imd we full no imsonTataeno© 

11 -— 2 
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from tliu warm clothing we lnul pul on tm n protection 
against the sharp morning n.ir. Throughout this march 
our road travemed a stony and ? for the most part, barton 
plateau t-hi+.t by along the ba?t- of Snfiud Koh, and at a 
distance of about six or seven miles from sbo mountain 
itself, whose drainage is carried across it tu the river 
Ktirram by numerous ravines that intersect tho plain 
in every direction, and whidi after heavy mins gn the 
moon taiu increase the bulk and velocity of the river to 
Kndi an extent as to render it impassable for several 
days. At tills part, that is, between the Ktirmn fort 
and the village of Paiwiir, the Kiirram valley is about 
eighteen or twenty mtfeg wide, Along its centre Hows 
the river of the aamc name, whose banks are covered 
with one mass of corn-fields and fruit-gardens. uinongtit 
which are mk .aspersed a great number of fortified villages, 
wish their detached waited and tnrrefced enclosures* that 
yarn si* storehouses for the grain of the district. 

Towards the south, the Knrnmi valley is bounded by 
a low range of thinly-wooded and barren-looking hills, 
whilst towards the north rises hi imposing contrast the 
snow-capped and pine-dad hinge of Stifaid Koh, whoso 
hime is indented by u multitude of fertile little glens, in 
many of winch we caught passing glimpses of pictu¬ 
resquely dtimtod villages, which were almost obscured 
from view, and yet at the same time objects of attraction 
by the mulberry-groves that surrounded them. In most 
of these village* the silkworm is r< 5 ired with much care, 
and silk is produced in considerable quantity, especially 
Lu the cluster of village* known as ShflloKilu. 

I owords the east, in the distance, the valley takes a 
turn towards the south, and the view liecomes obstructed 
by mountain ridgea that emanukr from tta Si&M Koh 
and branch off into lhe Ehaibar lillls ; whilst in the 
foreground stand the fort of Kurrain and the duster 
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of villages around it* Towards the west, and direct iv 
in front of our camp, riacs* the high pine-clad hill of 
Paiwilr, over which oar onward path conducts. 

At I In (oh Kilo (which h situated dose at the foot of 
this hill, and about two miles from, the Tillage of Poiwlr) 
our camp was pitched on stony ground just beyond the 
orchards that surround tho village, mid dose at the 
entrance of a deep and rocky mountain gorge that 
corn-sen northwards and winds round the base uf ** SlLrt 
Bam/ 1 tlrn westernmost, and ono of the highest, peaks 
of Sufoid Kuli, 

The de w of this hill from Habib Kihi is really sublime. 
Towards its base Situ Rnm is thickly covered bv a denee 
growth of oaks and olives, which, together with other 
trees, extend over its lower heights. On the ridges above 
these are splendid forests of pines and yew tree*, mid 
above them projects in wild grandeur die bare mountain 
rock* presenting here and there umsshre boulders that 
overhang iu threatening attitude craggy precipices of 
fearful depth ; whilst rising above all is a lingo snow- 
tovered mafia, whose tun mil towers aloft in a conical 
point, which, at this season at least, is surrounded by 
pure white fleecy snow clouds and vapours, whoso 
particles sparkled like diamonds iu the sunlight as they 
floated calmly round the pimmeio of Si La Horn* 

Hnbih Kilu is a good-sized tillage, and, like all in 
these part*', is fortified* It is shunted about two miles 
northward of B&lwiir* and dose under the shadow' of the 
hill of that name, which .epicrates die district of Kumim 
from that of ILirriub. 11 is notable in these ports as 
con taming a large Hindu population, who are extensively 
engaged in trade, exchanging the merchandise of Kabul 
and Kandahar for that of Peshawar, Lahore, and Multan. 

U tins camping-ground there were, as usual, crowds 
of inquirers after ike ^ Farnngi Hakto/’ or “European 
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Doctor; 1 ' but owing to the unsettled state of our prospects, 
the well-known enmity of the people around us, and I ho 
hostile attitude assumed hy the Jiijfa on the other side 
of the hill, u few only were allowed jweefis to my tent 
by the gum4s posted round il, and these only after they 
had been deprived of their ams, which it is the universal 
custom of this people to cony about Avii.ii them wherever 
they go. From the little I saw here, it would appear 
that fever and ague. rheumatism and pulmonary diseases,, 
are the very* plagues of the people. And they are solely 
attributable to local mid climatic influences, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some of the last-named class, such 
as tubercular phthisis. And even this disease, though 
owing its origin for the most part to constitutional taint 
in the parents, ta often early developed in an aggravated 
hkmi and rta^ n speedy course, from the effects of 
dimstiu <md local couEca. Cocsamjilian appears to la 
a common disease in tins district. I met with many 
i sises in an advanced stage. The disease is commonly 
known to tko natives by the term "Mars i dM," or 
“ hectic iBseOEe." 

During the afternoon of our day's stay at the village 
Habib Kila, rumours were current in camp to the 
effect that the Jfrji tribe were collecting in great force 
on the other side of the hill, and were determined on 
mischief. 'Hie Tolls on tins side, who, by the way, 
are the deadly enemies of the Jiyis, whom they hate 
with a cordial hatred and curse as infidels (feelings and 
sentiments which are warmly reciprocated by the dfijis), 
are in high spirits at the prospect of tbetr incurring the 
dlFplegsuru and vengeance of the governor of the district . 
Sat dor Mohammad Arina Khan, and getting a good 
thrashing at the hands of his troops, when they (the 
Torts) mean to attack them, and hope to pay off nmov 
outstanding scores, for which they are not strong enough 
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at present- The Tfijls are Shiah Muhammadans. and ns 
mch eonskkQred heretics by the Tims, who, like the 
other tribes of Pall uni a and Afghans, are orthodox Mufl- 
Hidmitu^ of the ftumil sect, These opposed religions 
tenets undoubtedly greatly intensify the mutual hotrod 
of tbeae neighbomrimg tribes, Each of them is always 
on the watch io pounce <m some unfortunate or un¬ 
guarded member of fclie opposite tribe, and consequently 
tiouo of either tribe dart turn tigress the 1 mi 3 Is of the 
Other by crossing tiio intervening kill, except at the risk 
of bh lift. 

The border families live in n constant shite of excite- 
meuL II I hey are not engaged m a raid upon their 
neighbours lauds, I hey are ob the alert expecting an 
attack on theinseivos. And thus they spend their lives; 
now a tin Liking their neighbours, aiid T if siiecesaful, carry¬ 
ing off their women and cattle* burning their villages, 
and skying the nudes* and now in turn resisting a like 
attack from the other party. So accustomed, indeed, 
arc these people to a life of strife and contention, that 
every mim of them* knowing tluit he has at swim time 
or other given his fellow (of iLe same tribe as himself 
very often) sufficient cause for revenge, is at all rimes 
on his guard, Jind preserves » vigilance, which is apparent 
in his every action, not only on the movements of Ins 
neighbours, bat oho over those of the members of his 
own f amil y,, of whom he is often as distrust i'uJ as of 
strong ets» 

If arch :£9ffn—Haltfb Kilo to 'All Kkaii : distance 
about eighteen mike* Tents were struck at seven a.is., 
Ond instead of proceeding in advance with the luggage sis 
usual* on this occasion marched along with the Mission 
and its escort, a measure of pr- caution rendered necessary 
by the unsafe state of the road. Leaving Habib Kiln our 
parly proceeded ttp the stony gor^e* which has already 
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been mentioned as debouching on the plain near that 
Tillage, under the guidance of Naib Gbolam Jfm and 
a noisy crowd of irregular cavalry. For the iirst two or 
three miles we passed ewer a succession of huge rocks 
and boulders thru Strewed the bed of the gorge, in the 
centre of which flowed a tiny mormtuiu rivulet, whoso 
stream tupered with the narrowing of the defile as we 
ascended its course. At about the third mile this detile 
becomes very narrow and deep, and changes Its course 
towards the north-east for some distunee before dividing 
Into two branches, one of which furrows the slope of the 
Ihdwar MU towards the south-easi, whilst the other 
winds round Bifca Ram towards the north-west. Wo 
billowed the course of the former for awhile, and then 
stmek off into a pathway that conducted up the face of 
the Paiwiir hill, which rose above us for several hundred 
feet, The upper part of this MIL is called " Spin Giiwai 
Koktal/' or, in English, « The White Cow Ascent/' It 
probably derives it* name from the resemblance of the 
branched ddile to the curves of a enw T s horn, whilst the 
adjective is prefixed on account of the snow which whitens 
the surface for many months of the year. Even at this 
season of the year the surface of the bill was covered with 
d^achei! patches of snow, in some parts of considerable 
extent and depth, and on the occasion of our passage it 
hail been frozen so hard by cold winds that our horses 
passed over without sinking in it, or even leaving Hie im¬ 
press of their hoofs on its surface. Fox the greater part 
or the ascent of tins hill we travelled by * steep though 
pretty good road that wound through a labyrinth of 
magnificent pines and cedars, until near the top of ihe 
MU, when it became very steep and rocky, and led by a 
itgzag course to the summit of the hillA fiat, squarish, 
up..u surffc* (d some extent, anil fringed on all sides 
* v forbsts oS cedars, and lurches, that cm- 
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tender] for gome distance down the slopes of the hill on 
cither side* Crossing tills forest-girt lit lie plateau, m 
traversed a succession of small forests and intervening 
open glades by a gradual descent for some three or four 
miles; am] then by steps of steep descent along the rocky 
bed of a lively mountain torrent, called Hamah (which 
gives its name to die surrounding district drained by ill, 
our party passed on to the site selected for our t amp at 
the village of Ah Khoil, which we reached soon after 
noun. Here the only site available for our camp was a 
small extent of cultivated hind (which occupied the lower 
part of the HU slope hi narrow terraces rising from two to 
tour feet above each other), surrounded by the detached 
fort’like houses of the village, and overlooked by hills and 
projecting spurs of rock on every side. 

Throng!iout this march the scenery was Quite of an 
Alpine character and really very tine. Among the vege¬ 
tation occupying the lower heights were noticed three 
kinds of oak—viz* the ilex, or evergreen oak. the holly- 
leaved oak, and a third kind with leaves like the last m 
slmpe, but of a lighter colour and with a ft lepiebte T 
undersurface. On tin' higher parts of the hill, and on 
h-i summit, the vegetation was composed of pines and 
cedars almost exclusively. The cedar, called by the 
natives tf deodar,” is a magnificent forest-tree, and 
is highly esteemed on account of its timber, which is of 
remarkable durability- Of the other conifers there am 
several species on this hill and the adjacent ranges. Of 
these were recognized, from specimens collected, n varied v 
of the species Allies/’ probably the silver fir; a variety 
of the birch species, and three varieties of lh*> pi nu8 
species—viz. the Scotch fir (Emmi svlvcstris ?) , Pinna 
Wehbiona, suid Finns Gemrdiaim. This last yields mi 
alible nut called ,L ehUghoza ,T by the native a* These 
ore a favourite article of consumption amongst Orion Luis, 
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iiinl arc sported m sonic quantity £jp cmmtry intn 
Hiiidushm. 

Under the shad© of tlio&o forests, and at short intervals 
along our route* worn posted small detaebments of the 
troops who kid Loon soul on from Kumtm fori in 
advance, for the purpose of holding the hill and keeping 
op on the road by the Spin ti-awoi Kohtal till our party should 
pass through- The men seemed non© the worse for the 
exposure tu the cold during the preceding nights- and as 
we passed their Utile parlies we found them in merry con¬ 
verge and high spirits round blazing camp-tires, for which 
Mluti- was abundant material on the spot The hunl mesa 
of these soldiers is really astonishing. With scanty and 
threadbare clothing, poor and flimsy tent aceommoda^ 
rion, and no commissariat whatever* they seldom fail to 
make themselves comfortable in their own fashion in 
their bivouiteks* and are always found ready fur the work 
required ut their hands. 

On emerging from thee© forests on to the fkUonod 
amnmiL of tlio hill, our party was joined by the mountain., 
(rail! guns fa couple of S-ponuflers) and a body of irre¬ 
gular euTjdry, numbering about fifty or sixty sabres. 
With these as a guard wo commenced the descent 
towards ‘Ah Kktil, as a conflict with the Jajrs was antici¬ 
pated, reports having been brought in by the scouts tfiai, 
the tribe wns collected in strength, and that the different 
narrowings of the road in advsmcc were occupied by large 
1 jydh.es nf them. Of their proximity, indeed, there was 
no doubt, for we could hear the sounds of Lhdr drums 
f ") and pipes (“ snmni * ! ) * The sound of the 
latter very much resembled that of the Scotch bagpipe. 
Those sounds relied along from valley to vallcv , mid 
sc limed to acquire fresh impetus from each projecting 
spur and opposing lull, whikt the loud and shrill yelk, 
into winch the Jujls bnrat ©very now and then, wore 
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echoed along in the same way, and told os of the excited 
state of the tribes. Before oar party, headed by tho 
officers of the Mission, had fairly emerged from the forests 
bordering the summit of tho hill, our road was obstructed 
by a party of some fifty or more J/ijls, who, with 
“ chiirah ” (Afghan knife) in hand, were capering about 
and gesticulating in a wild fashion to tho exciting notes 
of a war-song, chanted by the leaders of the band, and in 
the chorus of which the wholo party joined with a 
sonorous 11 Wob-ho Ali-luili,’ repeated several timed in a 
deep bass voice, and followed by a peculiar shrill yell, 
during which the actors leapt about like madmen over the 
intervening rocks, till they approached our advancing 
party to within eight or ten yards—when we reined up our 
horses and viewed the hostile array before us, our bauds 
at the same time instiuctively clntching our pistols. In 
a moment after some dozen or fifteen of our escort 
dashed to the front with drawn swords, and interposing 
themselves between us, forced the JajT baud off the road, 
and completely surrounded us with a wall of horseflesh. 
All this was the work of a minute; and our purty pro¬ 
ceeded on its route as if nothing had occurred. How our 
horses managed to move about with tho rapidity, freedom, 
and safety that they did, ovor tho rocky and precipitous 
bed and bunks of a narrow mountain-torrent, is a 
mystery that still requires solution ; aud equally wonder¬ 
ful was the agility with which the Jiijis bounded about 
from rock to rock up the face of the hill, with the ease and 
nimbleness of monkeys. A few hundred yards lower down 
the hill we were met by u similar though larger party 
of Jfijis, among whom were several armed with tho long 
Afghan rifle, or " jazail.” As we approached each other 
a party of onr horsemen, with Naib Gholim Jin at their 
head, shnffied over the stony ground between us, and after 
a brief parley, which was interrupted by our advance, the 
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Jiljfe ranged themselves on either side of the mountain 
stream, along whose bod we descended, and we passed on 
unheeding and unmolested. 

Shortly after this a couple of black bears, which had 
been started from their hiding-places by the unusual 
noise that was going on around, crossed our puth in 
front of us. They were at once followed by several of 
the Sipaliis of our escort, and before they hail got many 
yards away from our column, one was brought down by a 
bullet and soon after cut to pieces with swords, — au 
amusing diversion, hut at the same time a most ill- 
judged step, as the Jajls might havo construed tho shot 
fired by ouo of our party as an open declaration of hosti¬ 
lities. Indeed, shortly after this occurrence, an nnfortu- 
nato Tori, who had followed our camp from Kurram for 
the soke of the protection it afforded him, was Beized by 
a hand of Jiijls, and at once cat up, in the presence of 
the baggage escort, from whom he hail unwisely strayed 
a few vards off the road. 

Before reaching our camping-ground at ’Ali Kbail, wo 
passed through a straggling collection of small hamlets, 
known collectively by tho name “ Lewanai." Each 
hamlet consisted of tlireo or four detached fort-like 
houses. These were either situated in retired and shel¬ 
tered hollows between the hills, or else were perched on 
the summit of some commanding eminence. Almost 
every house was furnished with its “ luij," or tower of 
observation and defence. These towers, I may hero 
note, as met with at ’Ali Kliail and in the Harriah 
district generally, are of different construction from 
thus*? usually Been in Afghanistan. Instead of being 
solid-built structures throughout, they consist of a 
square platform, supported at the comers on massive 
pillars of pine-wood. On the platform is erected a 
small square hut of stone and mud, the walls of which 
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are iOophulod m all directions* This little ehootmg-hox 
ii* entered throngh an aperture or trap-door in the door 
of tlio platform by means of a rope-ladder, which is 
drawn up alter Hie ascent ha* been effected. When 
neighbouring families are at feud with wit h other, their 
mm momd up into those towers and keep such a simp 
look-out on each others movements, that not nnfro- 
queutly they are shut Tip m them for weeks together, 
until their quarrel is otherwise settled, or a temporary 
trace is agreed to, their inmates without these conditions 
being afraid to show themselves for fear of being shut 
by their vigilant adversaries. 

On leaving Lewanai behind us, a few minutes' march 
brought ns in sight of 'Ali iOmiL Here we found all 
t)ie surrounding heiyhtawwned hv parties of r iVutdorv 
J&jia* who, as we passed by their detached groups, 
indulged in s variety of hostile demonstrations, but, 
hey mid distracting our attention, did not molest its in 
pitching our camp in the centre of the collection of huts 
composing one of their chief villages. Our tents were 
pitched on a small space of level ground between two 
houses, which were about a hundred or more yards 
opart, and in a basin surrounded by hills, the lower 
ports of the terraced slopes of which were occupied by 
the camps of our own guard of Guides and our Afghan 
escort. Neither the circumstances of time nor locality 
would permit of any choice in the site of uur comp, and 
we were forced, otmswiueutly, to make the best dispo¬ 
sitions for our safety that the nature of our position 
would allow. Our own tents, us already mentioned, 
were pitched on level ground between two houses, and 
round ub, on the terraced slopes of the surrounding 
hills, were placed our inhiutiy escort, the gnus, and the 
cavalry. Our own Guido escort, with Gholmn Sit mar 
Khan and his guard of Multoni police, lay immediate! v 
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round our touts, 'Dio heights around and overlooking 
our ramp were already In ttie possession of the Jijia. 
It v,:ih past noon ere our camp vms pitched at Ali 
KliLtil ; we had been live hours on the march from 
HuhrU Kila, ;uid the combined effects of the bracing 
morning air and the stirring' scenes on the line of march, 
served io whet our appetites to that degree when huh- 
thing aiUtbh is relished, and we despatched par spatch- 
cocks and aulc&vmed cakes of wheat with great en¬ 
joyment, despite the noise and tumult that was going on 
around ns* 

We were disturbed during the whole day until itighU 
tall by these TiUanous diljls, who, with war-gongs and 
dances, accompanied hy a ecu stunt beating of drums, 
worked theaimohes ap to a pitch of excitement luiivly 
rest round de t their scattered parties on the hill-tops 
around following each other in a RUfcession of defiant 
shouts and yells, and such like exhibitions of hostility. 

Their war-dance was u most exciting perform tame , 
and, ay far os I could make out from watching the pro¬ 
ceedings of a crowd occupying an eminence some three 
hundred yards off, was conducted somewhat in this 
fashion. Berne dozen or fifteen men of their number, 
after divesting them solve? of their rides, shields, Ac., 
uncovered their heads, and tied the ^paggri, or turban, 
round the waist, Each man than unsheathed liis 
li chitfiih " and tout lii* place witli his fellows, Lke whole 
together forming a circle. They then commenced 
chanting a eong, ihjurishitig their knives overhead, and 
stain ping oil the ground to Hs notes, and then each 
gradually revolving, the whole body moving round 
together mid maiut.lining the circle in which they first 
stood up. Whilst t his way going on, two of the party 
stepped into the centre of the ring and went through a 
mimic fight, or a series of jumps, pirouettes, and other 
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movement# of a like nature, which appeared lo be regu¬ 
lated m their rapidity by tbe measure of the music, for 
towards the done of the performance fhe singing ceased, 
ami the whole party appeared twirling and twisting about 
in a confused mass, amidst the Hasliing# of their drawn 
knives, their Movements being timed to the rapid roll of 
their drums. It was wonderful they did not wound each 
other in these intricate and rapid evolutions with mi- 
shenthod knives. On the conclusion of the dance, UiO 
whole pin*ty set up a shrill and prolonged yell, that 
reverberated over the hills, wnl was caught up by those 
on the neighbouring heights, and thus prolonged tor 
same minutes, 

Whilst all this wus going on upon the heights around 
our camp, several parlies of armed dojis ranged in 
columns, three or four abreast and eight or nine deop, 
followed each ether in succession round and round the 
skirts of our camp, all the time chanting an impressive 
and passionate war-song in a very peculiar sonorous tone 
that seemed to b# iiffooted by Eh# acoustic inllnences of 
the locality, which, as already mentioned, was a deep basin 
enclosed for the most part by bare and rocky oniincua s 
and hill s , Tins effect was most marked in the chorus 
** Wok-lio, Ah-hob,” the slowly-repeated syllables of 
winch were echoed back in a continuous and confused 
reverberation of rumbling Quise. At the conclusion of 
the war-song, they all leapt simultaneously into the air, 
and, oil again alighting un trim ike whole party 

together took ft leap or skip forwards, at the some time 
yelling and screaming like fiends. The excited appear¬ 
ance of thee© men, and the wild unties they pcrfoirniHl, 
mo hardly credible, They wore mostly dressed in loose 
shirts and trousers of cotton, dyed blue; over one shoulder 
was supported u “juzail, 11 with its long forked rest; 
whilst from the other deeded, against the back, a 
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large circular shield of corner h or bnf&h/fi hide : around 
the waist were suspended by leather straps three or four 
powder flasks of imcured sheep-akin, together with a 
biM of other paraphernalia belonging la the “jaznil,"' 
such as tinder-box. flint and steel, hammer, pick, dsc* 
Tlinst mi armed with the rifle carried a ^ ehjtruV the 
sheath of which was stuck in the folds of the waistband, 
whilst the blade itself was flourished about in the air 
overhead with grotesque antics and grimaces. Added 
to those, the tangled meshes of their long loose hair 
were jerked about m a wild man nor by their movements, 
and contributed greatly to the fierceness of their features 
and actions. 

En tile evening, these ruffians, having ftiled to- move 
our party to retaliate or take Lhe initiative in the hostili¬ 
ties they sought to provoke by Uieir taunts und jeers 
and insolent demonstrations, gradually quieted down mul 
dispersed towards their homes, and left ua cm the alert, 
expecting a night attack—an event, however, that for- 
innately did not occur. Tim forbearance of otir escort, 
and file way in which they adhered to their orders, were 
very commendable. For, though in our present position 
we were tolerably well prepared to resist attack, and in 
all probability should llavo given the Jijls harder blows 
than they reckoned on, still it was on object of the 
utmost importance thut such a crisis should be avoided 
as htr as ley in otu power. Indeed, in this course lay 
onr only cl lance of safety ; for, had matters been pre¬ 
cipitated on ibis occasion by the slightest indiscretion on 
the part of any of onr troops, a collisfon wnn?d imme¬ 
diately have become inevitable, and the consequences of 
such a disk it is impossible to dot ermine , 

In the evening a report was current in our camp that 
the SliiLinu Khali division of the Jfljis hiul benn assem- 
Lhn^ in force in advance of * nit present poaitidi, whikL 
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the 'All Khuil division hod been busy around out camp, 
tis already mentioned, and that* under the guidance of ait 

AMiQimida, they hiul taken possession of the road 
where it passed across a deep and wide ravine about two 
miles in advance of our camp. Of the truth of this 
report there could be little doubt, for we could distinctly 
hear, till late m the evening, the sound of their drums 
summon In £ the tribes* 

' .Ui Iklmil U ;m extensive collection of detached and 
fortided houses, and takes Its name from tiie division nf 
the JAjf tribe inhabiting this portion of the Hamah 
district—the Ali Khai ! Jfijia* Through the midst of 
this straggling village flows iko Harrbib, u rapid motm- 
tain torrent that winds westward from Paiwrir, and gives 
its name to the hilly tract it drains. The village of Ah 
Khali fa considerably higher above the sea than the 
Enrnmi valley \ for in the latter the fields we passed 
through yesterday were quite green with the newly 
sprouted crops, whereas here they had not yet ger¬ 
minated. And the sumo was noticed with regard to the 
gardens. In Knrram. the pcaeh~tr6es were in full 
blossom; here they had hardly awakened from their 
winter sleep, and only those in the lowest parte of tho 
valley had thrown out their buds* At Peshawar the 
peach-trecH bad ceased blossoming some days before the 
Atisrinu started on its errand- The principal crops raised 
in the Ail Khali district of Hamah are rice, wheat, 
rookie, and millet, but only enough for the wants of Una 
|*opk. The gardens produce apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, and plums, but not in sufficient quantities far 
exportation. 

The h Ali Kluiil -Taj Is are a fine, hardy race of motrn- 
i ameers, htil are extremely dirty in their persons and 
clothing. Their skins are tinged of a deep brown colour 
from constant exposure to the sooty smoke of the 

10 
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pine-wood they Use as fuel, aided by their aversion to 
tlio use of cold-water ablutions, Those people, as their 
dress and dwellings indicate, are Tory poor, and depend 
for support entirely on the produce of their cattle imd 
crops. They breed, however, ntimbers of mules, which 
are much esteemed and greatly in demand at Kabul, 

The houses of the Jdjis are of pee nil nr construction, 
which is indicative of the life of content ion they lead. 
Each house is a detached tenement built in a square 
form. In the centre of one aide is the entrance, by a 
large door of stout pine plants, which are often closely 
studded with broad mushroom-headed nails. The floor, 
which occupies the whole of the interior space, is sunk a 
little below the level of the ground outside. The walls 
are built of unhewn atones, cemented together by a 
plaster of clay and chopped straw, and rise two or three 
feet above ihe IctpI of the flat roof, which, during tine 
weather, is the resort of tho family, who hero bask in the 
eon and perform their toilette in its genial warmth. 

The toilette of the Jiijis, to judge from their appearance, 
must ai all times be a very simple process j its details 
are more attended to by the women limn the men; and 
these, aa much as a matter of comfort as of taste, 
devote most oi (.heir time and energies on these occasions 
to the direful dressing of each other's hair. Wo noticed 
several groups on adjacent housetops, where tibia women 
alternately took each other's heads in bond, and, alter a 
scrutiniriug search and remorseless destruction of little 
interlopers that need not be more broadly designated, 
Oniabed their work by twisting tho long tresses into 
broad plaits, which were festened in a knot at the bock 
of tho head. 

But to Tctnm from this digression. The roof commn- 
nfeates with the interior of the house by a trap-door end 
Udder, The kitor is formed of a fir polo notched at inter- 
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viils, and fixed m a slanting position bef u ocn the trap¬ 
door and tin? tioor. The interior of die Iioubh 5b an 
apace tli:it shelters the entire family, their cattle, poultry t 
<kc., and contains also stores of wood, grain, and fodder ; 
for the Jilj'uj are liable to frequent blockades, not only 
bv their enemies, but by the snow also, which some¬ 
time^ it is Raid, covers the ground to a great depth. 
The walls nil round are pierced with a series of apertures* 
in two or three rows* near the upper pari. Those servo 
the threefold purpose of vontiInters, chimneys, and 
loopholes for shooting through. In some of the houses 
galleries run round the walls inside, and are used for the 
shelter of the family, and storing fodder, wood, groin, Ac*, 
whilst the space on the ground floor is allotted to the 
cattle, goats, mules, Ae. At 'Ah Shad, owing to the 
circumstances of our position, I saw very few of the idrfe 
or diseased of the district* Nevertheless, some half* 
dozen old men and women summoned up courage enough 
to trust themselves to me, and, ns a prelude to Ibdr 
demands on my medicine chest and attention, apologized 
for the ill behaviour of Lheir clansmen. Strangely 
enough, they all suffered from some form of chronic 
ophthalmia p probably produced *md kept up by exposure 
to the irritating fumes of pine-wood a moke, 

Manuk HOth ,—'Ali Khali to Bokhln : distance, six 
miles*—Contrary to expectation* the ui^hl passed over 
quietly. At daybreak, or about half-post four o clock, 
our tents were struck, and, whilst they ware Wing packed 
for the inareh. wo wormed oulfelve? round one i>f the 
numerous camp-fires our troops had lighted, for the 
morning air was bitterly cold. The dawning light was 
very dim, and, amidst all life uaise and bustle of a camp 
preparing to change its ground, wo could at-e nothim: 
but the groups of soldiers gathered round their respective 
iirea, the glare from winch threw all beyond their iinnnj- 

10 —* 
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diate circles into deeper shade. In this interval, oar 
sentries reported that throughout ill© night they had 
heard the voices and footsteps of men proceeding past 
onr camp to wants the village of Rokifm, and they calcu¬ 
lated that some hundreds of men must have passed by 
our camp during the night. 

At five a.m. our tents and baggage were packed, and 
all the arrangements for proceeding forward were com¬ 
plete. Our horses wero standing close beside us, and we 
were preparing to mount, when a message arrived from 
the Nail) Ghohlm Jilu (whose tent was at the farther end 
of onr camp near the guns), requesting that the march 
should be delayed awhile. A few minutes later the Noih 
himself mode his appearance. lie seemed very much 
disturlied in mind, and told ns that his scouts had just 
brought in word that some 5,000 of the ShUmQ Kliail 
Jfijls were collected in a deep and narrow defile, about a 
mile and a half ahead, through which onr route lay. 
These men were said to be under the guidance of an 
“ AkhUnzuda ° (tliis terra literally means “ wisebom,” 
and is commonly applied to men of remarkable learning 
and piety)—an aged and revered priest of the tribe, who, 
for some motive or other best known to himself, was 
appealing to the patriotism and religious prejudices of 
the tribe he presided over, in order to stir them up to 
prevent the passage of the Mission (whom he designated 
us 14 Kftfir," or 44 Infidels ") through their conntry, which 
he considered too blessed to be defiled by our footsteps. 

On the receipt of this news, a council of war was at 
onco assembled, consisting of the officers of the Mission, 
Gholaxn Sarwar Khan Kliugwiini, Nawfib Fonjdar Khan 
’Alizai, and Nail* Gliolfun Jan; and, after a short dis¬ 
cussion, it was determined that some of the 4 * Maliks/' 
nr village chiefs, of the ’Ali Kliail Jajls, should be 
sent forward to treat with the Shumfl Kbail Jiqls, and 
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endeavour to persuade them to desist from their hostile 
proceedings, and to disperse quietly to their homes. 
These “Maliks,” who, alter our encampment on their 
village lands, had been gained over to our interests by 
Naib Gholum Jan, and through whose instrumentality 
it was that the turbulent bands of armed men had been 
yesterday restrained from any act of overt violence, were 
at once summoned to our presence, furnished with their 
instructions by Gholum Jan, and started on their errand 
without delay. 

During their absence, letters were written to the Amir 
at Kabul and to Mohammad Sarwar Khan, who was in 
charge of the Kurnun fort and district during his father 
Sardor Mohammad Azim Khan’s absence at the court 
of his august father, the Amir , at Kabul, apprising them 
of the critical position of the Mission, and requesting that 
reinforcements might be sent to us without delay. The 
letter addressed to Mohammad Sarwar Khan, at Kurrum, 
was at once despatched by a horseman of Naib Gholam 
Jan’s escort, who volunteered for the service. But that 
addressed to the Amir was not sent, as it was found that 
the shortest route to Kabul, direct over the hills, would 
occupy at least four days, and that another eight days 
must elapse before the troops applied for could reach us; 
moreover, no one was found willing to undertake the 
journey, with its attendant risks, either of falling into 
the lmuds of the enemy, or of being lost amongst inter¬ 
vening snows, which render this route always dangerous, 
and frequently quite impracticable. 

It was also agreed that, in case of the worst, and in 
the event of our being attacked, we should seize the two 
houses near our camp, and hold out in them until we 
could be extricated from the position by the arrival of 
reinforcements. 

After the lapse of on hour or so, the deputation of 
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AM Ivls.Li.il Halits returned from ilicir mission, mid to- 
ported unfavourably of their interview with the Shfimti 
Kimils, who, in fact, would have nothing to say to them. 
On learning tins, Noib Glinlam Jim proposed w> in;* 
forward himself to try and arrange matters peacefully. 
And, hi case of failure, ho saw, Mo said, na other niter- 
native than to attack them with Ins two gnu a in¬ 
fantry, in order to force ft passage through the dotlio 
they held; for there was no other rente by wliieli wo 
could proceed forward and avoid coming into collision 
with these people, whilst a retrograde movement would at 
once reveal our weakness, and assuredly precipitate an 
attack by both divisions of the Jziji£, and render our 
position more than over pr<x-mous. Both of these 
alternatives were objected to, aa they would have led to 
a rising of all the tribes in Uso neighbourhood, and 
furnished them with on excuse for attacking ns and 
cutting off our supplies before we could secure a posi¬ 
tion in which we could hold oat till the arrival of our 
reinforcements. 

It was agreed, instead, that the Naib should go forward 
and try to persuade the refractory Shfcmb Khsdis to 
disperse quietly to their homes. In the event of his 
Ming in this object, we were to rake the two houses 
already referred to, and in them maintain our position as 
best we might till the arrive] of succour from Kurnmi. 
AH this settled. Ore Naib, without further delay, went 
forward to the gathering of the ShilmQ KhnHs, attended 
fojlv by a small body of cavalry and a few of the + Ali 
Khali Maliks and their henchmen. 

After proceeding a few yards from on* party, the Naib 
dismounted, and ascended a small eminence on the to*uh 
ffide. Here, unfolding his waistband, he spread it on 
the ground, and, t aking off Ids shoes before stepping 
on it, prostrated himself in the performance of his 
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devotions. In this net ho was followed by most of his 
escort. This was the first time we had noticed so many 
of them at their devotions together since we first met 
them at the British frontier. Some of onr “Guide" 
escort jocosely remarked that this was the first time the 
Naib had said his prayers since they first made his 
acquaintance at Thol-bihwd-kliail, and that his now 
doing so was an index to the view he took of our present 
circumstances. Their devotions completed, the Naib 
and his party remounted and proceeded on their errand. 
Wo watched them anxiously, till they disappeared round 
the comer of a projecting ridge of hill about 500 yards 
from onr camp. Naib Gholf»m Jan was absent some 
time; and, in the interim, wo were walking np and down 
in front of our pucked up tents and baggage at a pretty 
brisk pace, in order to keep the blood circulating in our 
limbs, for the morning air was intensely cold and benumb¬ 
ing. At the same time, our thoughts were occupied 
speculating on the upshot of the events tlireatening us, 
whilst our attention was every now and then drawn away 
to watch the movements of a party of some fifty or more 
men of the ’Ali Kliails, who, from an adjoining eminence 
overlooking our camp, und rising above tho ground 
occupied by our infantry escort, were abusing the troops, 
and making feint rushes, os if coming into camp—all tho 
time yolUng and Bhouting like fiends, or chanting their 
abominably impressive “ Woh-ho, Ah-hall,'’ and capering 
about with drawn ** churohs/' which thoy flourished over¬ 
head in tho wildest manner. 

This was a most anxious and critical hour, ami proved 
very trying to the forl>earance of our troops. The 
slightest impatience or show of resentment, on their port, 
would have at once produced a collision, and precipitated 
wlnti wo earnestly hoped to avoid, at least till we could 
learn the* result of the Naib s interview with the Shamil 
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Khoils. Most fortunately, however, onr men, though 
fully prepared to meet the contingency that was every 
moment expected, maintained a wonderful self-possession, 
and viewed the events passing around them with apparent 
indifference. After an absence of more than on hour, 
the Naib and his party returned from their interview with 
the ShomU Khoils. On his way to us, he gave the 
order for the troops to load the baggage uud prepare to 
proceed. 

As he approached our party, he was full of smiles at 
his success: his features had brightened up, and now 
assumed a very different aspect from what thev wore 
a couple of hours before. In a few words, he told us 
thut all had been arranged satisfactorily; that the Shumfi 
Kliails were dispersing to their homes, and that their 
leader, the Akhunzuda, hud sworn to him on seven 
Kurans that our party should not he surprised or in any 
way molested on the road. The Naib, however, naively 
remarked that he did not place much trust in this solemn 
oath of the Akhflnzuda, and had consequently taken the 
precaution of posting a body of the ’Ali ivhail Jujls, 
under the command of a friendly Malik, in wimp parties 
all along the road and in the defile. 

The Naib, it appears, succeeded in his object of dis¬ 
persing the Shiima Khoil gathering by appealing to their 
honour as •• Pukhtuus," and pointing out to them how 
great and how lasting a disgrace to the “ Nang-i- 
Pukbtfina," or “honour of the Puklitun nation,’* it 
would be if our party, who were the honoured guests 
of the Amir, and, as such, had entered their country, 
idiould receive any injury or indignity at their hands and 
in their own limits. The Naib, moreover, impressed on 
their minds the severe retribution they might expect 
if they roused the auger of the Amir, which they most 
certainly would do by a perseverance in the hostile 
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and nncalled for behaviour they had chosen to adopt 
towards us. 

This exciting business settled, wo mounted our horses, 
and moved away from ’Ali Khail at about 9.30 a.m., 
en ronU for Rokliin, which had been iixed on as the new 
camping-ground. Our party led the way, with a company 
of infantry and a noisy rabble of cavalry by way of 
escort,’and the baggage followed close in rear, under the 
protection of the guns und rest of the troops. 

From 'Ali Khail, after rounding the hill that closed in 
the valley towards the north-west, our rood led through 
a struggling village, the detached and fortified bouses of 
which were crowded with armed men, mostly 'Ali Khuils, 
who, considering all things, behaved remarkably well, 
and beyond pointing at us, and, in an undertone, ejacu¬ 
lating curses upon ourselves and relatives for several 
generations, past and future, refrained from any other 
active indication of their hostility. Beyond this village, 
we crossed several minor ravines before reaching the 
main one, where, a few minutes before, were gathered 
the Shiiina Khails. This is a wide und very deep ravine, 
with precipitous hanks, and conveys the drainage from 
the north-western spurs of Sufaid Koh south-westward 
to the ilarriab stream. Rising out of this ravine, we 
traversed the northern angle of an open though not 
very extensive plateau, which was skirted towards the 
south and west by low ridges of bore rock. On some of 
these were descried dark little masses, said to be the 
dispersed Shilmfi Khails returning to their homes. 

The hills along which we skirted in this day’s march 
were mostly of conglomerate limestone, and some of 
them were covered with a layer of loose debris and 
shingle, which in many spots had given way, producing 
landslips of considerable extent, and some of which ap¬ 
peared to be of very recent occurrence. On nearing 
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Itoklan, the liills approached each other, and formed a 
narrow valley, through the centre of which flowed what, 
at this season at, least, was but an insignificant stream, 
a tributary of the Harriab, along the rocky bed of which 
our route lay. Thu hills on cither side were very high, 
well-wooded with pine forests on their lower ridges, and 
covered with snow on their summits. 

A few’ hundred yards before reaching our camping- 
ground at Roklan, wo w’ere met by a party of Afghans, 
headed by Biibft J&n, a son of Doulat Khan, the chief of 
the Ghilzais of Hazardarakht and Qazroh, districts that 
adjoin the territory of the Jajls, a few miles beyond the 
village of Uokliln. BfibQ Jun was an active and wiry 
mountaineer, of medium height. He had a bold and 
independent bearing, and exercised considerable autho¬ 
rity over those around him. There was a keen fierce¬ 
ness about his eyes, which, coupled with an expression 
of cunning and ferocity in his features, inclined one to 
view him with suspicion. 

He greeted us with a rough though hearty saluta¬ 
tion, and, with the nsual complimentary phrases, wel¬ 
comed us into his father's territories, and congratulated 
us on our escape from the Jftjls, whom he abused in 
ronnd terms as a cowardly set of villains, an d wound up 
by saying that if they continued any of their pranks on 
bis border, he had ten thousand Ghilzais at his beck, 
who, in less than ten hours, were ready to assemble at 
any given point of their territory, and would enjoy 
nothing better than giving tho Jfljts a lesson they would 
not soon forget. His boasts were well-timed, and went 
for what they were worth, for now the Jajls were re¬ 
pentant, coudneted themselves with nnusual <piiet- 
uess. Tlio road all the way from *Ali Khail to RokEin 
was dotted at intervals with little knots of these men; 
and in the afternoon, when we were settled in camp, a 
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deputation of their Maliks, or chief men, sought on in¬ 
terview with Major Luinsdcn, which was granted them. 
After many apologies for their very extraordinary conduct 
towards us during our passage through their country, 
sprinkled with self-laudatory hints on their meritorious 
and successful endeavours to keep the tribes from any 
acts of actual violence, they had the presumption to ask 
for a “ Riizl-nunia," or “Certificate of Satisfaction." 
Their preposterous request was, of course, refused, much 
to their chagrin. 

After the departure of these Maliks, it was rumoured 
in camp that lire Jiijls had been the dupes of Naili 
Gliolaui Jfui, who, it was hinted, hail told them that 
they were to get up a demonstration against us, but 
carefully to refrain from actual violence. The object of 
all this, it was said, was that he might impress ns with 
a due appreciation of tho arduous duties and dangers he 
had to encounter in conducting us safely through the 
territories of his master, in order that lie might obtain 
a good letter of recommendation for his valuable services 
on behalf of the Mission. 

Bo the truth of this as it may, there is no doubt but 
that if the Jfyl Maliks were acting a part, their clansmen 
certainly were not. Indeed, they had worked themselves 
up to such a pitch of excitement that they could barely 
restrain themselves from committing violence, and it 
was mainly owing to the coolness and excellent judg¬ 
ment of Major Lumsden that we got out of our difficulties 
os well as we did. 

After all, the wretched Jujls had to pay rather heavily 
for the amusement they enjoyed at our expense; for 
on the news of their turbulent behaviour towards the 
Mission reaching Kabul, tho Amir was very wrathful, 
and at once ordered an army into the Kurram and Khost 
districts, for the chastisement of the entire Jaj! tribe. 
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This force, we learned snhsequently, hud lived on the 
Jujls for very nearly three months, had exacted and 
realized a fine of three thousand rupees for the Kabul 
Government, and on their departure from the country, 
carried away most of the mules the people possessed, 
besides a number of the Jftjl youths and maidens. 

At ItoklAn our camp was pitched on some unploughed 
fields, between the scattered houses of the village, near 
the entrance to a narrow mountain gorge, and at the 
base of a huge, towering, and snow-capped spur of tho 
Sufaid Koh, which here terminates in tui abrupt pre¬ 
cipice of terrific height aud imj»osing vastucss. The 
rest of the day passed quietly. For some hours towards 
evening my tent was crowded with applicants for medi¬ 
cine and advice for their various ailments. Amongst 
the number were many who in the morning were arrayed 
in arms against us, and not a few were sent away without 
on audience for refusing to disarm on passing inside the 
line of sentries round my tent. Among the diseases 
noticed, the only one of remarkable frequency was 
bronekocole, or goitre. Three victims of this disease 
applied to me for relief, and at least half a dozen others 
were noticed amongst the general crowd. 

Cultivation in this district, owing to the unfavourable 
nature of the soil and climate, is very scanty. Wheat 
is the principal crop; hut rice, barley, and maize are 
also grown in quantities sufficient for the wants of the 
people. Fruit-gardens surround the houses ; and at this 
season some of the peach-trees had already begun to 
blossom. Itoklin is famous for the good quality and 
abundance of its honey; almost every house possesses 
its own beehives. The neighbouring bills are said to 
abound in the wild goat, or 44 inarkhor/’ the ibex, and 
the mountain deer; us also in bears and leopards. Of 
tbo first, a couple of young ones were brought into camp 
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by a speculative Jajl, who wisely left: their prico to be 
fixed by ourselves, and consequently realized a small 
fortune, owing to a combination of benevolence and 
ignorance on our part; enough rupees, in fact, as our 
guard said, when they saw with jealous eyes the bright 
rupees passing into the hands of the foe, to subsist 
himself and all his family for the next six months. We 
saw many horns of these animals, as well as those of 
tho ibex, in all parts of the village. They were fixed 
on the walls of the houses, on the mosqueB, and on the 
gravestones. Some of them were of very great dimen¬ 
sions, and must have adorned noble specimens of the 
markhor and ibex. 

During our day’s encampment at Roklan, we found 
the midday sun comfortably warm, but the night air 
was very cold. The winter season at this place is 
described as very severe. It bad but just passed away 
at the date of onr arrival; for tho barley crops, which 
had been sown in tl>e previous autumn, were only now 
beginning to sprout, owl tho fruit-treos, now awaking 
from their winter sleep, had commenced to shoot forth 
their buds and blossoms. 

March 31s/.—Roklfin to Hazrah, called also Telia 
Mnrglm: distance, about twenty miles.—Tents struck 
at daylight. The baggage was allowed an hour’s start 
with the escort, and we followed at ubout six a.m., 
accompanied by Biibn Jan and the Naib Gholum Jftn, 
and their respective attendants, who formed a noisy and 
heterogeneous rabble. 

Shortly after clearing out of Rokiiin we entered a 
narrow defile, called “ Darra i Haziirdarakht,” or, “ The 
Thousand Tree Defile " (so named from a forest of pines 
and yew-trees near its centre), and followed its tortuous 
course for al>out sixteen miles, the road gradually ascend¬ 
ing all the way. This defile, or mountain gorge, has 
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an average width of perhaps two hundred yards. Tho 
widest parts are about six hundred yards across at the 
places where the main defile receives branches from the 
hills on either side* whilst, at its narrowest parts, tho 
opposite hills ore hardly eighty or a hundred yards apart. 
The hills on either hand rise in regular ranges, their 
sides are in most parts very steep, and, in some places, 
almost perpendicular; and the surface generally is covered 
with thick forests of magnificent pines, cedars, and yew- 
trees. These, in many places, reach quite down to the 
lted of the gorge. And this narrow space between the 
hills forms tho rocky bed of a mountain torrent, wliich, 
at this date almost dry, presents unmistakable indica¬ 
tions of tho raging violence of its stream at certain 
seasons (as after rains), in the huge fragments of rock 
and entire boulders wliich, with enormous uprooted 
trees, strew its surface and obstruct the road. In its 
course this defile receives tho drainage from tho neigh¬ 
bouring hills towards tho north through many narrow 
and tortuous glens that open into the main channel at 
short intervals. About half way through this pass we 
come upon the forest from which it derives its name, 
and passing throngh it, arrived, after a few hundred 
yards, at a small “thannah,” or fortified post of ilio 
Ghilzais. The summits of the projecting rocks aronnd 
this building wero topped by armed Ghilzais, fine manly 
youths, who, arrayed in their best robes and variegated 
4 * lttngls,” or turbans, wero acting as sentries as wo 
passed by. One of these projecting eminences, wliich 
is larger than tho others, and rises somewhat abrnptly 
to a considerable height, overlooks tho thonnah from 
the north-west. It is called Kuttu Sang, and marks the 
boundary between the territories of the J»ijTs and Ghilzais. 
tnder this rock we were met by Badshah Elian, the 
older brother of Baba Jan, and stopped a few minutes 
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for salutation ami mutual tender inquiries as to the state 
of each other's health, and then expressing every good 
wish for each other's welfare, wo proceeded on onr wuy, 
leaving Badskab Klian and his guard of Ghilzais at 
Kuttu Kang. 

As wo parted, lio told us that we had nothing to fear, 
as the country ahead was perfectly quiet, parties of his 
own men having For some days occupied tko than nabs 
on Ike heights in order to prevent imy obstruction of the 
road. Badskah Khan was a powerfully buik r tall, and 
handsome man, the very picture of a proud and daring 
highland chief, as in truth he was, and quite a contrast 
to Ids younger brother, Baba diin, than whom he had u 
more polished manner and frank expression. 

At about the fifteenth or sixteenth mile from Bokfait 
our path turned off to the right, end led out of the 
defile np the face of A steep lull called * § Surkliai,” or 
11 ^arkh Kohtal/' from the rod colour of its earth. On its 
summit was a smalt Ummmh and round tower or Lt bmj hl 
attached, and both of these were crowded with armed 
Global mountaineera* Beyond this thannah the ground 
gradually doped down to a level stretch of land that 
extended away to the north for some distance between 
the hills. We crossed this, and then again amending 
for some mile or two by n pretty Btecp path, cstne npon 
a circumscribed table-kud of ft mol I ex lent, which, toge¬ 
ther with the heights around, was more or less covered 
witfi detached fields of snow from a foot to eighteen 
inches deep, 

Near the north-western border of this table-loud was 
a neat little fort, Hazndi thannali, occupied by ft party of 
Ghikahs, Near this fort, and on ground from which the 
snow had for the most part disappeared, our camp was 
pitched. The exposed portions of the ground were 
covered with tlie wormwood plant and orchids. Tko 
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former grows liorc in Blunted lulls, of a silvery appear¬ 
ance, which is owing to the downy hair covering the 
entire plant, leaf, and stem. The herb has a very agree¬ 
able aromatic odour, and is in common use amongst the 
highlanders of this region as a tonic and febrifuge. On 
the surrounding heights were scattered the holly, ever¬ 
green, oak, jnuiper, and arbor vita?, Insides some others, 
but those only which aro here named retained their 
foliage and could bo recognized. There were no pines, 
cedars, nor yews, on these heights, though the hilla at a 
lower altitude were covered with them. 

Throughout the march from KokiUn to Ilazrah we saw 
neither villages nor cultivation, and on arrival at our 
camping-ground experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of fodder and grain for our horses and 
baggage animals, and even then only in small quantity. 
Neither barley nor wheat was procurable, and but a 
limited supply of rice and maize was to be had, and 
these were served out to our horses. Arc. in half rations. 
Fodder was equally scarce, neither hay nor fresh grass 
was procurable; and the supply of chopped straw was 
quite inadequate. The horses and mules, Arc., were con¬ 
sequently fed on the wormwood plant, of which there 
was au abundant snpply close at hand. The horses ato 
this herb with avidity, and did not suffer any subsequent 
ill effects from bo nuusual a diet. As before mentioned, 
this plant is in common use here as a febrifuge and 
tonic, and is usually taken in the form of decoction of 
the fresh leaves. It is called “trikha" and ‘•talkha,’* 
which are PukhtQ and Persian words respectively, and 
denote the hitter quality of the plant. In common with 
the wormwood a kind of orchis, with thick fleshy 
leaves, was veiy abundant all round our camp. Its 
lea\cs were cooked into a pottage with “ ghl " or 
melted butter, and thus eaten with unleavened cakes of 
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wheat-flour by tlio generality of our troops and camp 
followers. 

At Hazrah there was a slight mutiny on tho part of 
the soldiers of our Afghan escort. It appears that for 
somo days past many of the men had felt aggrieved at 
the conduct of one of their officers, who was acting as 
commandant of the detachment on escort duty with us, 
and loudly complained of liis severity and want of atten- 
tion to the requirements of the men nnder his command. 
On this occasion, owing to tho scarcity of provisions, 
these men received an inadequate supply, and as there 
were no villages in the neighbourhood from which they 
could, as was their usual custom, exact whatever they 
required free of all charge to make np for the want of 
regular pay or supplies, they mobbed their commandant 
wilh importunities for food or pay. To escape from this 
disagreeable mprmmaU, the commandant took refuge in 
liis own tent. But many of the soldiers, not satisfied with 
this solution of their difficulties, cut away tho tent-ropes 
and let down the tent on tho head of their commandant. 
This was an alarming breach of discipline, and required 
speedy and prompt punishment, which was at once admi¬ 
nistered. Five of the most active of the culprits were 
immediately seized, and without further form thrown on 
their faces on the snow, and in tliis position belaboured 
with sticks for fully ten minutes. They mnst have 
received between five hundred and six hundred blows 
each on the back, which soon rendered them senseless, 
for they hardly uttered a groan whilst undergoing this 
severe punishment, and were left to lie on tho snow in 
this state till dark, when they were removed into tents 
by some of their comrades. 

Tliis prompt display of authority and determination 
hail the desired effect; the men quietly retired to 
their tents and no more was heard of their wants 

11 
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noi of the mode in which they supplied their commis- 
Biirkt. 

The country around Ham!], or Delia Murgha, aa it is 
called by l be Ghilzais, etretete away to the north-east in 
a succession of tolerably level plateaux of considerable 
length though of no great breadth, and forma an elevated 
table-laud, which for nearly Indf the year ia more or less 
covered with snow. In the p rimm er month h this region 
is resorted to by various nomad tribes of I lie Gbilitis, 
who hero find n sustenance for their Mocks and a refuge 
for themselves from the heat of the plains. 

In the evening of the day wo wore encamped at 
Hazrah, a large party of those migratory Ghikaia 
amvod from the plains around Logar, and passing our 
camp pitched their touts on the plateau below us. This 
clans of people are called Kochi/' “ gahamwiahni/* 
and Khfma ba Josh," all terms expressive of their 
mode of life, and signifying respectively ■* wanderers/' 
* J settlers in the desert,” and (men who cany their) 
**home on their backs." Their party consisted of Rome 
forty or fifty families, and they had with them some 
hundreds of camels and immense docks of sheep and 
goats ; and their approach was humbled by the tinkling 
of bulk suspended from the necks of the lending camels 
of the procession, After some delay we succeeded in 
purchasing a small supply of fodder from these people. 
They were by no means willing to dispose of it, though wo 
offered them live limes its proper value, partly because 
they looked on the purchasers as infidels anil foes* and 
partly from a want of due appreciation 1 1 Ibc value of 
money, and which, in reality, was at the time and place 
of less value to them than their supplies of chopped 
straw* 

*dprd l*th—-TenU struck at 5 a*h* The night was a 
bitterly cold one, and at the time we tamed mi it waa 
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freezing hurl The little spring in our r imp was found 
frozen np, and water hud to be brought from a larger 
spring a few I Kindred yards down the hill, and this: on 
being poured into a metal basin tit once froze at tho 
margin* Indeed, the cold during the night was so severe, 
Hint three of the horses of our escort were fotrnd frozen 
to death at their pickets in the morning* A Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, on being placed in the opera air, sank down 
to 26 s at 5 a.m. Whilst our teats and baggage were 
being packed, we walked about briskly in front of a huge 
camp-tin. to keep ourselves warm, and noticed a very 
perceptible acceleration, in respiration, with alight oppres- 
fflon at the chest. Yesterday I placed a thermometer, 
which stood at 55° in the open air, in boiling water; it 
soon rose to 105°, and at tlmt the mercury remained 
stationary. This would, according to Frmsep’g tables, give 
0,382 feet as the elevation of this hill above the sen, at 
least that part of it cm which we were encamped, for 
some of the heights around rose fully 1,000 feet 
above ns T 

Marching away from Hoar ah, we took the road to 
Kfinebl, and after traversing about eighteen miles of hill 
sii] 1 1 dale, arrived at our camping-ground opposite that 
village* at about half-past nine a. it. For the first two or 
three miles the road wound by a gradual ascent between 
low heights on either side, and then lending along the 
slope of one of the highest hills in ilie vicinity, con¬ 
ducted ns finally to its summit, on which was built n 
fortified out-post of the Ghiiznis* Tills ascent is known 
as Shator-gankn," or, * The Canid's Neck/ 1 In this 
country, I may here remark, the term “ ShntEir-gardan '* 
is commonly applied to any hill whose ascent is gradual, 
easy, and lung, and also to any slightly rising ground In 
a plain country, whilst the term w KohtuI/' or, “Hill 

U—a 
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Ascent,' 1 is in like manner applied to any mountain 
ascent which is steep and abrupt. 

The view of the surrounding country from this hill¬ 
top—the Hozrali ShQtur-gardan—is very extensive, and 
really magnificent. Far away towards the north, the 
snowy range of Hindi! Kush sparkled in the evening 
sunlight. Towards the distant west stretched away in a 
snowy network, as far as the eye could reach, the con¬ 
fused and tangled ranges of the Hazarah mountains; 
whilst in the foreground, and at the base of the easter- 
wost of the ranges of this maze of mountains, shone, in 
pleasing contrast, the green and fertile valley of Logar. 
Nearer to ourselves, rose in wild grandeur, a confused 
mass of precipitous mountain peaks, already fast parting 
with their snowy mantle, and exposing to view a hart! 
craggy surface almost naked of vegetation. These 
obstructed the distant view towards tbo south and east, 
whilst l>etween them and ourselves, and immediately 
below the position we occupied, at a depth of some four¬ 
teen or fifteen hundred feet, wound a narrow tortuous 
gorge, through which lay our road, and into which we 
descended by a difficult and zigzag path on the almost 
perpendicular side of the mountain. Winding along 
this for some distance, between rocks that overhung us 
from the tops of precipices fearful to look upon, and 
which appeared so insecurely held as to tlireaten all 
beneath them with instant annihilation by their fall, 
wo passed through a natural rocky doorway, formed by 
the close approximation of the opposite sides of the 
valley, into a wider and larger gorge, the scenery of 
which was not less wildly grand than that of the ono we 
had just emerged from. The cleft separating these two 
mountain gorges, is not more than eighteen or twenty 
feet wide, with a length of perhaps eighty feet, whilst its 
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Bides ascend in a perpendicular wall of bare rock for 
upwards of fifty or sixty feet, and then slope off into tlie 
hills on either aide. Through this natural gateway, 
which was as regular as if it had been artificially exca¬ 
vated through the solid rock, on purpose to unite the 
two gorges, llowed westward a sparkling little rivulet, 
whose course we had followed through the gorge above 
the pass. Its waters sparkled again with tho brilliant 
and varied hues of the porphyiy, hornblende, and syenite 
pebbles, that formed its bed, and fragments of which 
strewed the surface everywhere around. This was the 
first time we luul met with such stones, and lost them 
again before we had advanced many miles. 

Rising out of this deep and secluded mountain recess, 
in which, by the way, we passed close to a couple of 
single hamlets, named Akhun Kila and Dobandi, which 
shelter a few families of Ghilzais, who, like the huts they 
dwelt in, were the picture of all that was wretched and 
forlorn, we ascended the face of a steep and high hill, 
called Shingkai Kohtul, on the summit of which was a 
large fortified watch-tower, guarded by about a score of 
armed Ghilzais. The road up to this tower was steep 
and stony, and the surface was strewed with great blocks 
aud fragments of porphyry uud syenite; the latter was of 
various shades, from yelfowish green to greenish brown, 
and its fragments shone with a vitreous lustre, and broke 
with a similar fracture. In some parts of the ascent the 
surface was covered with loose earth of a grey colour, 
which at first sight resembled a scattered heap of wood 
ashes, but shone in the sunlight with glittering particles, 
which, on closer approach, proved to be pulverized mica. 

Beyond the tower on the summit of this Shingkai 
Kohtal, our road coursed along the brows of several hills, 
and finally led by the bank of a wide and deep ravine, 
which, running down from the hills, traversed a barren 
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stony plateau Unit sloped away in a succession of stopper 
to the Logitr valley, and thru debouched on the plain. A, 
few miles from where this ravine enters on the Logur 
plain or valley, is situated the village of Khfishi; its 
houses, fields, and orchards occupy the bed of Lho ravin 0 , 
which is here nearly three-quarters of a mile broad, 
through the centre of which iloiva a small and shallow 
stream. Our camp was pitched opposite to this village 
on the northern bank of the ratine, which here rises to 
about 200 feet above the stream courting through it. 
Towards the east and north the country stretched away 
in an extensive plateau, np to the range of hills that wo 
bud just traversed, in a bread expanse of sierile stithies. 
Toward* the weft and north lay the green valley of 
Logoi, now seen as a dense collection of villages, 
orchards, and comliolds, and the dty of Kabul, mostly 
lihl from view by intervening hills. Towards the south 
and west the distant view waa obstructed by the bill 
ranges on the opposite side of the ravine, whilst close at 
bond, and immediately Mow the opposite bank of the 
ravine lay the village of EMshl—an extensive collection 
cl hut^ embosomed in the midst of meadows and 
orchards, which at this season were 1 in the bluam of 
spring, and really un parted a charming appearance to 
Urn place, and rendered it doubly deserving of its name, 
which, In the language of the country* signifies 11 delight," 
“ pleasure:" for Khushi truly is a haven, of delight and 
joy to the weary and way-wonI traveller, who reaches it 
aSer traversing the bleak and mhospitable regions of 
Harriab and HaaErdarakht. 

Here previsions of all kinds, both for man and beast, 
can be obtained in the greatest abundance. Our sup¬ 
plies were drawn from the fort of Mohammad Azirn—a 
ncuI squaro structure, furnished with towers ut the 
angles* situated on the open plateau ohout u mile from 
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our camp. The chief productions of Khfighi are apricots, 
which* in the preserved state, at$ exported under the 
nam e of u khftbfmr," and the madder (rWowp), which ia 
also an article of export. Besides these, wheat, barleys 
maize, two or three kinds of pulse, clover and lucerne, 
and vegetables, «tc., are extensively cultivated. 

At KhosliJ the Mission halted a day, in order to rest 
the a nima l:-! after their hard work over the hills from 
Paiwilr. The distance from the Paiwoi hill at Habib 
Kiln to Ivhnahf is about fif^y miles by the route the 
Mission travelled. The country throughout this extent 
is crossed in almost every direction by spurs and ridges 
Unit emanate horn the Sufuid Kelt range. Several of 
these aio of considerable altitude, their summits timing 
hall the year being covered with enow, and in nemo parts 
they present obstacles of surface that are with difficulty 
overcome hy laden animals. Its glens and valleys, deep 
and dark mountain reee&sea, are inhabited by hardy and 
daring robber tribes—the Jtijls and Ghiizais- Of these, 
the latter are a numerous, brave, and powerful people, 
whose famili es hold most of the hill counfciy from Kabul 
to Kmdahur. 

The c lima te of this region, though considered by its 
inhabitants a perfect paradise during the spring and 
summer months, is, by the same authorities, described as 
severe for a considerable portion of the year, and in 
whiter actually rigorous. 

Grain and other necessaries of life are scarce, and 
with difficulty raised in quantity sufficient for the hare 
wants of the savage and wild inhabitants, who, In man y 
ports, owing to the poor nature of the mil, cun only 
succeed in miring one crop of wheat in throe years. 
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CHAPTER in. 

March from KhQshi to Hisarak—Mohammad 'ITmr Khnn—Illustrn- 
tinn of Afghan Character—Specimen of mi Afghan Highland or— 
Koad from Rlirtshj—Logar Ilrvcr at Hisnruk—Country around Logar 
—Lawless Troopv—March from Hisarak—Inhabitants of the Logar 
\ alley—Produce of the District—Vineyards—Afghan l^eck—Other 
Products—Industrial Pursuits—Popularity of the British among tho 
Afghans—A grateful Sipahi—Country between Tanji Wanlak nod 
Haidar Khail—Snujit-trees—Description of Road traversed— A 
Robber Village—March from Haidar Klmi! —Conformation uf Country 
—Re'ported Lead and Antimony Mines—A dasolaio Seem?—“ Granary 
of Kabul "-—Hunting “ Jerboas "-AWnto of Vegetation round 

Saam—Curious Fodder — Road from Swarm to Ghazni_Sher- 

Dahin Pass—Tomb of Sultan Mahmud—Desecrated by the British 

in 1&48—The Fakirs and their Garden—“ Miliars of Ghazni ” 

The surrounding Country—Tho Fortress—Decay of tho City—Tim 
Inhabitant*—Trade—Products—Varieties of Population—Winter at 
Ghazni—Dust-atnnn— A tumultuous Scene—Sudden Change— 
S allocating Effect* of tho Storm—Tho succeeding Rain—En route 
for Yarghaiti—Gal Koh Mountains—Snpposed to contain tbo “Phi¬ 
losopher 8 Stone —Dreary Prospect—Description of tho ** Ivn- 
raizha,- or Streams used for Irrigation—The Ghazni Karuiz— 
Dearth of Afghan Philanthropist*—Cost of ooruitrncting the Karoitha 

—Mode of Irrigation—A prolific Source of Dispute—Village Feud_ 

Country beyoud Yarghaiti—Encampment—Hcbdumadal Concert of 
the Peris at the Pool of Mukkur—Sacred Tnmin-Drcnching Storm 
—Vomtiet of Water—Caravan—.Famine at Kandahar—Tidings of 

our Approach—Oriental Exaggeration—Country round Ghuljan_ 

Nadir Shah*. Pyramid of SkuUs—Ghilzai Flocks and Ravine Deor— 
Magnificent Canids—An Envoy and his Prosen to—A jovial old 
Afghan—Rejuvenescent Medicint— Route to Kilati Ghilzai—Nomad 
Encampments Exciting Chaw after Gazelle*—Afghan Patcriami- 
lias en routo—Afghan Standard of Politeness. 

April 3rd Kimshi to llisnrak: distance, ten miles. 
Tents struck at 0.30 a.m., and u few minutes after our 
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party was on the move, and ^kirtin" the ravine, by a 
gradual descent of four or five miles, entered on the 
Logar plain at tJicf spot where the ravine opens on it, 
first crossing its stony and sandy bed. Beyond Oils, up 
to our comp ai Hl&irak, the road led over level country, 
the soil of which was gravelly and for the most part 
uncultivated. 

During oar two days" stay at Klu'shl the weather was 
cloudy and cold, and a keen north wind swept over the 
plain more or less eon tumidly. In the afternoon of the 
day previous to our departure, a heavy thunder-storm, 
with several successive showers of ruin and sleet, broke 


over our camp. 

At Khnahl our escort was changed, as this place is the 
limit of Sardtur Mohammad Azim Khan's government, 
and his officials had no influence or authority in the 
territory of another chief or provincial governor. The 


day before our departure, consequently, we were visited 
by the chiefs of tmr new escort These were Saidur 
Tmr Khan and the Nazir Wafil Mohammad, 


who had been appointed hy the Amir to conduct our 
party as fur as Kikti Ghilzai They came into our camp 
en horseback, attended only by a small cluster of irregular 
lior^e, and IjjuI Itdt their cuinp at Hj&drak owing to some 
scruple of etiquette, the Sardur considering that out of 
respect to his superior rank, the Naib Gholam -Tftn 
should have conducted our party over to his tamp, ond 
there made us over to his protection, Muhammad Tmr 
Khan is a Fopalzoi of the old school, and has a careworn 
look and an expression of dissatisfaction and austerity. 
He ib, however, remarkably polite and high-bred in hie 
manners, though somewhat haughty in bis general bear¬ 
ing. The Narir (aho a Popjdaai), on 1 lie other lmnd, 
was a short, stent, noisy, blustering fellow, comical and 
unscrupulous in his conduct, and eternally joUug, He 
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had only on o eye, which was lively enough for two, and 
conveyed to his features an expression of cunning and 
roguery which was fully borne out by his actions. 

He professed an ecstasy of delight at meeting his old 
and dear friend the Naib Ghol/Lm Jun, whom he had not 
seen for nearly ten years, their respective duties having 
separated them and kept them in distant parts of the 
country. On this occasion, they embraced each other 
for some minutes in Oriental fashion, with mutual ex¬ 
pressions of tile wannest affection. Before finally part¬ 
ing, however, these dear friends quarrelled—the Nazir 
Walli Mohammad having surreptitiously carried off the 
Naib GhoLim Jtin’s camels, which he had borrowed from 
him for a few hours only, for the purpose of bringing 
into camp sonic fodder he had purchased in a neighbour¬ 
ing village for the use of the escort! Afterwards the 
Nazir with u comical grin used to prido himself on the 
clever way in which ho had taken advantage of his dear 
friend's complaisance! ThiB is a good illustration of 
Afghan character, and tho Naib had only himself to 
blame for not being more on liis guard, for the Nazir b 
expression alone was sufficient to make one distrustful of 
his professions. Soon after the Sardar Mohammad 'Umr 
Khan and the Nadir Walli Mohammad took their 
departure from our tents, the Naib Gholura Jun and 
BabQ Jun, the Ghilzai, called to take their leave of us 
before returning towards their respective head-quarters. 
Tho Naib was presented with a brace of pistols and 
a hondsomo turban by the Chief of the Mission, as a 
recognition of his services daring the march from tho 
British frontier to this point. He appeared highly 
pleased with the gifts, and though anxious to obtain a 
a recommendatory letter from Major Lumsden to the 
Amur, had not the conscience to ask for it after the 
events at Uarriab, with the origin of which lie was 
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suspected to be implicated. His honourable dismissal, 
however, was a token of our satisfaction with his endea¬ 
vours to secure our safety and comfort whilst under his 
protection, and was sufficient to screen him from tho 
displeasure of his chief the Sordar Mohammad A /im 
Khan. Bubfl Jan received a ride and a turban. The 
latter he did not notice, but with the ride he was 
evidently greatly delighted, though he showed few 
outward signs of his satisfaction. After minutely ex¬ 
amining tlie weapon for a few moments, ho got up, as 
if fearful of losing the prize, and with eyes glistening 
with delight, bade us farewell in his rough and indepen¬ 
dent manner, and committing us 44 to tho protection of 
God,” in the ordinary parting phrase of the people, 
“ Ba annm i Khuda,” at once set out for his far-off 
mountain home, with a few henchmen as a body-guard. 
This man was a fine specimen of an Afghan highlander, 
and his bold hearing and unpolished frankness pre¬ 
possessed us in his favour, especially as in our relative 
positions he was constrained to treat us with deference. 
Bnt one felt inclined to shudder at the hare idea of 
falling into his power as an unprotected traveller in tho 
wilds of his own mountain home | for there was a savage 
fierceness in his looks, heightened by the fire of his 
piercing eyes, that declared him to be a merciless ruffian 
within the pale of his own authority. 

On leaving KhOshi, our road for the first four or five 
miles traversed the stony plateau on which we had been 
encamped. The surface of this plateau, which gradu¬ 
ally sloped towards the Logar valley, was strewed with 
flints, and was variegated by a profusion of wild-flowers, 
among which were noticed the red and yellow tulips, two 
or three varieties of orchis, a Tariety of lycopodium 
bearing a yellow flower, ulso thistles, mulleins, and other 
herbs commonly met with in England. Besides tliese. 
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tlio common wormwood ( Artemisia Judaiea f), a species of 
wild me (Peijanum Ilarmalif), and a abort spiny bush 
bearing pink flowers mid belonging to the clove order of 
plants, together with a few other species which wero not 
recognized, extended in small detached patches all over 
the plain. The wild rue, called 44 harmal" in the 
vernacular, and 14 sipand ” or 44 ispond " also bv the 
Afghans, is in common nse among the people as a 
domestic remedy for a variety of ailments. The Beeds, 
and, in fact, the whole plant, is often burnt as incense to 
drive off evil spirits, <tc. This herb bus a heavy, dis¬ 
agreeable odour, which taints the atmosphere around 
when trod on or otherwise bruised. 

At Qisiirak our camp was pitched on ploughed ground 
between the village and the river bank. The Logur 
river at this point is a narrow and sluggish stream. It 
rises in tho hills to the south-west, near the Ghazni 
high ground, and meandering through the valley of its 
own name, flows northwards towards the Kabul river, 
which it joins near the city of that name. The stream 
is at this season of no great depth, has a tirm pebbly 
bed, and is fordable in most ports of its couree. During 
the rains, however, the volume of its waters becomes 
greatly increased, and the stream also flows with more 
than usual rupiilitv, owing to the numerous freshets it 
receives from the hills around. The country around 
Logar is altogether mountainous, though the plain itself 
is a flat open expanse of irregular form. Towards the 
south it stretches away for fifteen or sixteen miles, when 
it is shut in by hills, whose terminal spurs encroach on 
the plain and there end in low ridges tliut gradually 
merge with the level country. This tract, though 
apparently a barren waste, furnishes excellent pasture for 
the flocks of the nomads, whose black tents dot the 
surface in uil directions. It also produces <|uantitics of 
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tlio rbnbn rh-plaut, which will lie noticed more particu¬ 
larly hereafter. 

On tke western Lank of ihe river, l bo surface is 
rapidly curtailed by low atony hills dud hare hardly any 
vegetation, :iud present a drcaiv and uninteresting aspect , 
which is not relieved by the few scattered “ khiujak ’* 
trees (l i^adu khiiijak) that (lot the surface here and 
there in erantl clumps, but contrast remarkably with the 
distant ami lofty mountains of Luglsmiin, the snowy 
peaks of which, glistening in the sun* relieved thr i other¬ 
wise mouolauouft character of the view. The country on 
either bank of the Logfcr river, for an average breadth 
of perhaps three or four miles, is very densely populated, 
and Is laid out in one mass of vineyards, orchards, and 
comftoldp T in the midst of winch, in close proximity to 
each other, are scattered the numerous little fort-enclosed 
villages of its inhabitants. 

At Hifinmk we mot our now escort, consisting of three 
or four companies of a regular Afghan regiment, and a 
body of irregular cavalry, numbering perhaps eighty 
horsemen* These troops wore part of the force belong¬ 
ing to the Sardar Slier All Khan, the Governor of 
Ghazni, and who, at ibis time, was at the court of the 
Amir at Kabul, 

The Infantry were n fine set of young m on r and 
appeared mure quietly disposed than those with whom 
wo bad lately parted, They were dressed In a drab- 
coloured uniform of European pattern, though the 
material was of home mannfhcfem^ and called " Hnrak ,w 
and “Bhatuii/' according as if was made from cheep's 
wool, or camels' hair . 

The cavalry troops, as their appearance led us to 
expect, proved n ruilmnly sol of marauders, find we heard 
daily complaint* of their cruelty and violence towards 
the village people on our line of march, from whom, 
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without any recompcnee, they exacted whatever their 
acquisitiveness or lusts led them to desire. Truly these 
men ore a curse upon the country they are supposed to 
protect; and under tho intlaenco of their position as 
soldiers of the State, commit the most lawless excesses 
without fear of retribution, for their officers, as a rule, 
share the spoil gathered by those they command. A 
handsome youth or maiden, kidnapped from the home 
of some unfortunate villager, usually suffices to win 
them over to wink at the excesses committed by their 
troops. But generally tho officers themselves set tho 
example to their men. Our Nazir Walli Mohammad, 
whilst hustling about in liis usual noisy manner to secure 
provisions for our camp, always took care to indent on 
the villagers for a much larger supply than was actually 
required. The surplus he appropriated for himself, and 
had actually a string of some twenty camels to convey 
away to his home his ill-acquired gains. This he was 
easily enabled to do, as it was tho Amir's command that 
our camp should be supplied with all the necessary pro¬ 
visions from the nearest villages, free of all cliarge, as we 
were his hononred guests. The Nazir himself was the 
judge as to the amount of 14 necessary provisions.** It 
was also broadly hinted that the Sardor Moliammad 
*Umr Khan was not quite innocent of receiving a share 
of the booty collected from the unlucky villagers of 
Logar. 

From Hisarak, marching along the course of the Logar 
river, which we crossed several times cn route by rustic 
bridges, the Mission reached Tangi Wardak in two 
marches. Throughout this route, which was only eigh¬ 
teen miles, onr road led through corah elds and orchards, 
and by villages that followed each other in succession 
without a speck of uncultivated ground intervening. At 
Tangi Wardak, the valley, as the name of the locality 
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implies, becomes narrow, and tlie bare craggy hills on 
either aide are hardly half a mile asunder. 

Logar is a well-cultivated and densely populated valley, 
inhabited by several different trills, who are more or less 
at enmity with each other, and hence the warlike appear¬ 
ance of their abodes. Of Afghans, thero ore families of 
the Ghilzai and Malimand tribes. The Tajik und 
Kazzilbnsh inhabitants are Persians, or of Persian origin, 
whilst the Wardak tribe (who occupy the narrowest part 
of the valley) is of Arab descent, being “ Bay ads/' or 
descendants of the Khalifa ’Ah, the son-in-law of 
Mohammad. There are, besides these, many families of 
Hindus scattered throngh the district as shop-keepers 
and general traders. 

The Logar district prodnees corn in great abundance, 
and, together with Ghazni, is one of the principal 
gr an a ri es of Kabul. It also produces great quantities of 
apricots and grapes, both of which arc extensively 
exported to Hindustan. Tlie vines in this district are 
cultivated in tlio 9ame manner as in Turkey, and differ¬ 
ently from the method nsnally adopted in other parts of 
the country. Here, instead of being grown in deep 
trenches, and their branches supported on the inter- 
vening ridges of earth, or on frameworks of wood, the 
vines are planted in regular towb, and trained liko 
bushes by pruning and clipping their branches and 
tendrils. The grapes are ebictiy of tho varieties known 
in the country by tho names of 44 Hussainl " and 
44 Shaikh-klialii." They arc gathered before they are 
quite ripe, and packed in 44 drums ** of poplar wood 
between layers of cotton wool, and in this state exported 
to Hindustan. So great is the trade in these fruits that 
the poplar-tree is regularly cultivated in copses for the 
supply of the material for these “drums." Tho trees 
grow to a great height, and very straight, and no 
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brunches are allowed to grow except near the summit. 
Abont the eighth or ninth year the trees are fit to cnt 
down. Tho wood is very white and soft, and from want 
of durability is never used for building purposes when 
other timlair is procurable. 

Besides these fruits, all the vegetables commonly met 
with in England, except tho potato, are largely culti¬ 
vated ; and among others, a kind of leek called by the 
natives “ gaudanna. 1 ' Tho leaves of this plant are 
used as a vegetable in these parts, in the same way us 
spinach is with ns. The plant is perennial, and culti¬ 
vated in a peculiar way. The roots are never dng up, 
but the leaves are cut away two or three times in the 
year, a new crop succeeding in dne course of time after 
each cutting. In the spring and autumn the surface 
earth is carefully turned, mixed with a top-dressing of 
manure, and freely irrigated. Some of these gandanna 
beds continue to yield for an astonishing number of 
years. In Logar we were credibly informed that 
several fields of this vegetable were fcweutv-five and 
thirty years old, and that in Kabul there is still flourish¬ 
ing a field of gandanna which was sown in the time 
of Nadir Shall, upwards of a century ago ! Clover and 
Ineeme are extensively grown in Logar as fodder. The 
crops, after being cut and dried, are rolled into thick 
cables, and thus stored for winter use. 

During our march through this district our camp was 
daily snpplied with quantities of rhubarb, of which our 
troops and camp-followers consumed several bullock¬ 
loads, both raw and cooked. Rhubarb is a very favourite 
article of foot! amongst the Afghans, by whom it is oaten 
both in the fresh and preserved state. In the former 
case it is as often eaten raw os cooked, but in tho latter 
it is only added as a relish to other dishes, meat or 
vegetable. The plant is never cultivated, but grows wild 
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on the neighbouring hills and in the stony soil at their 
base ; and in these localities it is collected by the neigh¬ 
bouring villagers, who bring it into the populous districts 
for sale. We met with the plant in two forms. In the 
one, the leaf-stalk was greenish red externally, coarse 
and stringy within, and altogether extremely acid and 
disagreeably bitter. In this state the rhnbarb is called 
44 chukri ” by tho natives, and it is simply the natural 
condition of tho plant. The other form was quite dif¬ 
ferent from this. The stalk was wliite and smooth, very 
juicy, and of a pleasant sub-acid taste. This is called 
44 rawSah,” and is the blanched leaf-stalk of tho wild 
plant. This condition is produced artificially by tho 
villagers, who, in the spring, when the leaves are just 
commencing to spront, cover them over with a heap of 
loose stones and gravel, so as to shut out the access of 
light. This 44 rawfisb," when cooked, has a delicate 
flavour, and is much superior to the rhubarb commonly 
met with in England. 

The medicinal properties of the root of this plant were 
not at all known to the people, who, from the effects of 
their way of consuming this delicacy, fancied I was con¬ 
founding the stalks with the roots of the plant in my 
inquiries ou this subject. I succeeded in getting samples 
of the roots. They were of a light spongy texture when 
dry and inert; and must have belonged to a plant of a 
different variety from the one that yields the rhubarb 
which is supplied as a drug to the European markets. 

During our short march through Logar we experienced 
cloudy weather, and several showers of rain fell. At 
intervals, however, tho clouds cleared away for awhile, 
and then the sun shone out with a degroe of beat that 
was uncomfortable. 

As usual, my tent was besieged from morning till dusk 
by crowds of applicants for medicine, Ac. The people 

12 
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Buffer greatly from intermittent fevers and rheumatism. 
And it is said that during the autumn months a great 
portion of the population is prostrated hy a malarious 
fever complicated with inflammation of the liver. Never¬ 
theless, as a moss, the people have a healthy and robust 
look. They are, for the most part, occupied in the 
culture of their fields and orchards. In somo of the 
villages they manufacture a coarse material from the 
wool of the u harra ” sheep, qnd which goes by the 
name of “ barak." In others, they make a porous kind 
of earthenware water-jng, called “ Buralii." These ore 
much esteemed, as they keep the water cool by means 
of the evaporation going on at the surface of the vessel. 
Great numlters of them are carried from this place to 
Kabul, and especially from tho village of Padshah KliSna, 
which is noted for the excellence of those made by its 
potters. 

The peoplo of Logar, though so constantly at enmity 
with each other, for the most part moved about unarmed 
in their fields, and, on tho whole, appeared more friendlv- 
disposed towards us than the tribes holding tho country 
we bad lately passed through. Many of tho peasantry, 
on tho plea of speaking to me in private about their 
ailments, seized the opportunity to land the merits of 
the British, and to lament their departure from the 
countir, saying that they only knew what justice and 
liberty was during their temporary stay in the country, 
and wound up by exclaiming, “ God ’speed tho day of 
their return! " Many of the families settled in this 
district have one or more of their members in the mili¬ 
tary service of the British Government, and they are 
mostly to be found in tho ranks of the Punjab Irregular 
Force. As an instance of the gratitude with which some 
Afghans rememl>er their former commanders and bene¬ 
factors, I may here relate an incident that occurred 
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during mu- first march in this district, Ou passing one 
of Lilt 1 numerous roadside villages a few miles beyond 
Hisumk, one out of a crowd of spectators who were 
gathered at its gateway (and who had formerly boon 
a eipalii in the 41 Guides "), on seeing Major Lnmsden, 
at once recognized him as Ins former commandant, and, 
darting across the road, in a moment seized his stirrup 
ami commenced kissing his feet* He was instantly 
pounced on by Lho horsemen around us. and roughly 
jostled off the road, receiving several severe blows for 
liis pains, under the supposition—find a very natural one 
it was—that lie was a fanatic, and intended mischief* 
I 1 ho man, however, followed our party into camp, nnd 
then made bis respectful <L fo ibmi r ' to Major Lumsdiin, 
saying be was glad to see him again, and as be bad 
once * eaten Ins sail/ 1 was still his grateful and obedient 
servant* 

dj/ril Of A*—Tangi Wtudok to Haidar EThnil ; distance 
twelve miles* — Beyond Tough the Logar valley narrows 
into a defile dunked by low hills of boro roefe* The 
hills ore of veir irregular outline, find in some parts 
hardly a couple of hundred yards apart. TVoui Tang* 
the first four or lire miles of our road led through this 
defile, along a watercourse that wits cut in Ihe elope of 
the hilly ridge that bounded the valley towards the north, 
and tint blinks of which were flanked by rows of willow 
and “ aanjit " trees. The latter is a veiy handsome 
tree with silvery leaves and a sweet-aeon ted yellow 
flower, which is very diminutive, and grows in clusters. 
The tree is a species of Elfcagnua, and its frnit is an 
odildo fleshy mass with a hard solid stone in its centre, 
It is of a red colour, about tho auee of a cherry, and is a 
common article of diet amongst the natives both in the 
fresh and dried state. We saw several of these bees 
in the deop glens traversed after descending from the 
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high ground Filiont Hazrak* but ns they were not in 
dower they could not then lx- recognized. Although 
at langi the valley is so narrow, it is nevertheless cohered 
with one mass of cultivation and villages , 31anv of die 
latter are built with great neatness and regularity, and 
resemble miniature forts. 

Beyond ike Taugi defile the road passes over a series 
ol ascents iiud descents, and conducts on to the 
table-land of Ghazni, near the village of Stuukbubfid, and 
there joins the high road between the cities of Kabul mid 
Ghazni. Arrival on tliis road—the first real road, we 
had met with since entering the Afghan territory—and 
turning our bocks on Kabul, the Mission proceeded 
towards Gltuzni, and after marcliiitg a few miles en¬ 
camped at ILdiLkr Khali, u village notorious for the 
audacity and skill of its robbers. 

Soon after we reached ike shelter of mr tents a heavy 
tli under-storm with torrents of rain burst over our camp. 
Towards evening a strong and bleak north wind set in, 
and disposed the clouds, but the night air was cold and 
frosty. 

Owing to the unenviable notoriety of the villagers, and 
ns a precautionary meuaure, double sentries were posted 
all round out c;tmp. But, fortunately, either owing to 
their vigilance or the want of enterprise on the part of 
our neighbours, none of uni party suffered any less 
through their acquis ilive propensities, or their disregard 
hu 1 the laws of mam d tuum, with which they are 
libelled bv the public. 

Apt it 7 th. hlaidar Ekiiil to Swam i distance fifcccii 
miles. Tents struck at live a.m., and allowed an hour to 
stand and dry, for, being wet with yesterdayV heavy nun, 
Lho) were frozen stiff this morning. This march was 
a gradual and easy ascent all the way hj a good military 
rood that traversed the brow of a long and regular 
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mountain rid"©- On the east, or left of the road* the 
country dopes away in an easy assent for about a couple 
of miles, and then rises abruptly in low hills or peaked 
eminences, towards the stiiumits of which the furrows 
on the surface were filled wills snow, whilst patches of 
the same emblem of winter were scattered about on the 
shnrb parts of the hills. Towards the west, or right of 
the road, tilo ground sloped rapidly away to a deeply 
situated valley, in which flows a small stream called 
Shmiis. Beyond this again the hmil rises in lofty 
hill ranges, which stretch into the Hazftrah country, end 
1 here mingle with the sea of moan tains composing th:sE 
territory, Ju the neared, of these hill ranges there ia 
said to be a lead mine at a place called Nehpai Kolil ; 
and antimony in the metallic stoic ali$o Haul to csdst 
in tire fame neighbourhood. 

During this morning*3 march the air was intensely 
cold, and by the time we reached our camping-ground, 
though it was ten o'clock, oar hands and fhet were quite 
benumbed. The whole country wore a bleak mid deso¬ 
late aspect, as if empty aud deserted. This was owing 
to the season and the deration of the country, 
which is somewhere be tween eight and to no thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. A few months later in 
the year the entire aspect of the country becomes 
changed, and contrasts remarkably with the present 
dreary, wintry look of all mound. In the summer tho 
country on the cast, now an apparent etonv waste, 
becomes covered with grass and a multitude of herbs, 
that afford pasture to immense flocks of goats, and sheep, 
and herds of cattle and camels. In like manner the 
conntTT on the west, which at this lime is mapped out 
into barn Helds of ploughed land and dotted with forlom- 
lonking villages, presents an unbroken surface of com- 
fields and fruit-gardens, irrigated by numerous artificial 
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streams that are brought down from the high laud hImjyg, 
The produce of grain here is so abundant that this region 
Ls reckoned the principal granary uf Kabul* The artifi¬ 
cial streams alluded to are called 44 KitraLsA They tiro 
very numerous here, and cross the high-road at short 
intervals in their course to the fields they irrigate. 

At Haidar Kluul we saw several jerboas, and tried hard 
to catch some of them with the old of dogs, bat they 
proved much loo nimble for as and mir helps, although 
only lately awake Iron; their long winter sleep. These 
little animals, called “mash i do pa/' or “Ike two-footed 
mouse," in the colloquial Pennon, are about the and 
colour of a rat, have short fure-j*aws, long hind legs, 
and a long tail wills a tuft of hair id its Up. They pro¬ 
gress by jumps with extreme rapidity when frightened. 
They are very abundant in Urn region, and prove most 
destructive to the crops, on the roots of which they sub¬ 
sist. In the autumn they retire to their holes in Hie 
earth and pass the winter in a stale of profound torpidity, 
a phenomenon the natives cannot under* fund; trnd con¬ 
sequently Lhey regard the animal with superstitious awe 
and veneration. 

At Swara the country wore the same dreary smd deso¬ 
late aspect ils that arnimd Haidar Khali ; and though sin 
extensive surface had been passed over by the plough, 
not a sign of tim spring crops was to be seen. A few 
crocuses, tulips and blue dogs, and other species of Lko 
lily tribe, were scattered about on the gravelly soil around 
our camp, and their beautiful fresh flowers .indicated the 
approach of spring. But there were still, however, many 
snow patches and drifts on the high ground viverkioking 
our position, and we were informed that the site of our 
eanii> had only parted with its winter mantle gome teu 
duyn or -a torimght previous to our arrival*. 

At this place many of our escort fed (heir horses on 
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dry fodder, called 1 hound." It wits composed of u 
variety of nimjorum mil an unibeliiiet'ous plant, probably 
u variety of prongos. Both these plants abound on tlio 
neighbouring heights, and are collated and stored by 
Lite villagers »ui win Lor food lor iiicir cattle. On the 
rot urn of the MUsion by this route a couple of months 
later in the season, both of these plants were in fall 
flower untL very abundant, the marjoram, indeed, so much 
so m to give the bills a distinctly red colour* Besides 
these, Lhe absinth and wild rue were very plentiful all 
over this region* 

April Sih. — Swara to Ghazn i: dishuice twenty-two 
miles*—For the tlrst live or sis miles the country rises by 
a gradual ascent, and is of similar character to that tra¬ 
versed in yesterday a march, Bey find this the road 
descends through the narrow gorge of Sher-dalifm, at 
the entrance to which is built a substantial guard-tower, 
and conducts to a level plateau of consult;ruble extent 
unclosed by hills* Thu mad crosses the centre, anil then 
l>y an abrupt descent conducts over a second though less 
extensive plateau, which stretches away to GhnmL 

The Sher-dah£n r or “ Lion's-month gorge* at its 
entrance from the north, is about nine thousand feet 
above the sea love], and extends southwards for about a 
mile and a half by a somewhat rapid descent Let ween 
low, rocky ridge* of hill, which in most pints of its 
course are hardly more than forty or fifty yards apart. 
During the v inter months this pass is entirely blocked up 
with snow, and the communication between Ghazni aud 
Kabul is im possible except to foot-passengers, who can 
effect the journey by traversing the crest of one or other 
of its hounding ridges ; but even this is a very difficult 
hmk* and is at ail times attended with much luizurd. 
This si to is the highest ground on the route between 
Kabul and Kandahar, and from it the country slopes 
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down to each of those cities. It may be taken, with the 
range of hills proceeding east and wost from it, as the 
watershed line between the countries of Kabul and 
Kliorfissan. 

Bcyoud the Sber-dalian pass we traversed the plateaux 
already mentioned, aud passing close under the fortress 
of Ghazni, encamped on a sandy and gravelly flat about 
three miles to its sonth-west. Shortly beforo we reached 
G h a zni we passed close by the garden of the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmad (Roza i Sultan MalmiQd), in which 
in former days stood the celebrated mausoleum of the 
renowned founder of Ghazni and its race of kings. This 
tomb, which has always been held in the greatest vene¬ 
ration by the people, and was at one time regarded as a 
sacred sanctuary for criminals, was desecrated by the 
British beforo their final departure from the country in 
1813 ; and its celebrated gates of sandal-wood were 
deported into Hindustan as a trophy of vengeance. It 
is now, like everything else connected with Ghazni, a 
wretched and forlorn-looking placo; the site of the tomb 
itself is marked by a heap of rubbish and the debris of 
w sills, from the midst of which rise a few decaying and 
crumbling domes of unbaked bricks; whilst the garden, 
which is well stocked with fruit-trees, is tended by a 
few naked and mud-besmeared “fakirs," or religions 
devotees, who, on the produce of its frnit and the 
earnings of their religious avocations, manage to eko 
out a scanty subsistence, with which they are content, to 
grovel in filth and wretchedness for the soke of the 
deference and superstitious homage they exact from their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Beyond the Roza i Sultan MalunOd (around which is 
clustered a multitude of other tombs and sacred shrines 
of greater or less note) and the fortress, are the cele¬ 
brated “ Minors of Ghazni." These are two lofty towers 
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of red brick. about three hundred yards distant from each 
other, and are said to murk the limits of the public 
audience hall of the Sultan Mahmnd. One of them 
(that nearest the city) appears to he of older date, better 
material, and liner workmanship, than the other. Both 
arc built or small flat red bricks (which have stood the 
wear and tear of centuries with wonderfully slight dete¬ 
rioration), and are covered towards their basements 
with ancient Arabic inscriptions, the lettere of which are 
formed by a clever disposition of the bricks used in the 
building." The best proof of the excellence of the work- 
manship and material of these miuure, is in the fact of 
their good state of preservation after braving the vicissi- 
tota of many centuries, and withstanding uninjured 
the shocks of "the earthquakes, which are said to bo of 
frequent occurrence iu this country. Besides, the minor 
farthest from the city is pierced near its upper tier by 
a large round hole, said to have l>eeu made by a cannon- 
shot daring the CUagattai Tartar wars-a shock sufficient 
to have brought down the superstructure hod not the 
workmanship been of the vory best kind. 

The country in the environs of Ghazni is covered with 
orchards and cornfields, in the midst of which are scat¬ 
tered many villages. The fortress itself, which has been 
rebuilt on the foundations of the original ramparts, which 
were blown up and destroyed by the British army under 
Lord Keane in 1812, is a strong-looking place, and 
contains about three thousand five hundred houses. At 
the north angle of the fortress rises a high and eom- 
maudingly situated citadel. This and the walls of the 
fortress, since their repair, are said to differ little from 
the Ghazni of former days and previous to the occupation 
of the country by the British. The whole place, how¬ 
ever, in its tout mumble, wears a faded and desolate look, 
and it is acknowledged that its prosperity and glory have 
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steadily declined since tie days of Ahmad Shah Abdal; 
and now it is comparatively on insignificant place for a 
city and fortress of its proportions. Even its inhabitants 
have a look of wretchedness anti poverty, and are remark¬ 
able only fur their ignorance and superstition. They 
appeared to suffer greatly from fevers both of the inter¬ 
mittent and remittee l forms. The latter arc generally 
attended with hepatic disease and jaundice, and very 
often prove fatal. Ophthalmia and bowel complaints 
also are of frequent occurrence here, as well as another 
class of disease (winch was mot with in its most hideous 
forms) owing Its origin to the degraded vices of the 
people. 

There are no manufactures carried on at Ghazni, 
except that of the "posttn/' or sheepskin cent. The 
tin of trade of the place is in com and fruits . and madder, 
oil of which arc largely produced in the district, Sheep T s- 
wool and comeTs-hair doth tiro brought into the market 
here from the adjo ining T-hi.'/ iirnli country. The fanner, 
together with that produced in the Ghazni district, finds 
iia way rui the Bulan pass to Karachi, and thence Lo 
England, whence it is again returned in port in the 
shape of broadcloths. The latter axe distributed all over 
tho country, and also in the neighbouring provinces of 
the Punjab* 

Ghazni is celebrated fbr the excellence of its apples 
and melons, both of which are supplied to the Kabul 
market in great quantities, together with apricots and 
coni. The madder grown here itj almost all exported 
to the Punjab and Hindustan by both the Bo Ian and 
Klnubur routes. Tobacco end cotton ore grown only for 
homo consumption. So is the castor-ud plant on account 
of the oil yielded by its seeds, which is very generally 
tioed for domestic and, in a measure, even fur culinary 
purposes. 
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The population of Ghazni Is a very mixed community, 
and contains a large proportion of the HazJtrali raefi, 
more# In fact, than are to bo found gathered together 
in any other part of the connUr* There arm besides, 
Afghans of virions tribes, both Durrani and Bardtut&m, 
Tajiks and JGnszdbtLsIiea, and though Inst named, by no 
menus the least important oriiiilucutinl, are the Hindus— 
a thriving, or the only thriving, community, who mono¬ 
polize the whole trade and money business of the district# 
lint the trade of Ghazni is not nearly as great aa it 
might be, and this is attributable to various circum¬ 
stances, of which the principal are a want of liberal 
encouragement on the pari of the rulers of the country, 
and the unfavourabio situation of the city anil itft severe 
climate, owing to which last H ia cut off from communb 
cation with ilio adjoining districts for several months of 
the year. The winter at Ghazni is described as a very 
rigorous season, and snow la said to full so heavily as to 
prevent people from moving out of their booses for weeks 
together. It is Reported that on more than one occasion 
Lht' entire city has been buried and almost destroyed by 
exceasms hdlfl of enow# Even at the date of our arrival 
at Ghazni, the weather was cold and stormy, ami the 
fruit-trees Lad only lately shown signs of returning life 
outl activity# The com crops, which are sown In the 
nut;nun months p re vious to the setting in of winter, wore 
hardly six inches high, and the fruit-trees had still hi any 
un blossomed buds on their branches* 

At Ghazni our party halted a day, in order to rest the 
animals* On the day after our errhid, a tremendous 
dust-storm, followed by thunder and rain, passed over 
onr camp* The shy had been lowering ami cloudy all 
dav, and a high south-west wind was blowing with in- 
erejiaing force, till in the afternoon, somewhat suddenly, 
the atmosphere became darkened, and a loud sound of 
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milling air indicated Lhe near approach of ft heavy 
storm, Daring this short interval the air felt as if 
rari£ed and insufficient. for respiration, and L oth men anil 
animals appeared disturbed and excited by instinctive 
efforts to escape the approaching tempest* At the first 
sign of the coming storm, most of our escort hastily 
struck their tents, and piling them over their bedding. 
Arc., seated themselves on. tha heap, and with turban - 
enveloped heads and faces quietly awaited the (to them) 
well-known ml vanning dust-storm. Dining all this hustle 
end haste, which only occupied a few minutes, the horses 
neighed and paired the earth with impatience, and, 
suifiing the now close at h:iud etonn, snorted and 
screamed with fear. In a moment more it was upon us. 
The tents still left standing were blown down, whilst 
many of the horses, kicking themselves loose from their 
head and heel ropes, went rash mg wildly through camp, 
biting and kicking each oilier in vicious passion, and 
adding still greater confusion to I ha I already produced by 
the tumult of the elements. During all this a gloomy 
darkness overwhelmed the whole camp, And a fierce wind, 
c allying clouds of fine dust md sand along w ith it, 
impelled them with such force os to be quite blinding to 
the eyes and p ainf ul to the exposed portions of the body, 
whilst w it lad an indescribable confusion and Babel of 
Voices prevailed. Men shouting at each other, horses 
screaming and fighting, shreds of ti nt cloth or portions 
of home-clothing blowing about in every direction, and 
above all, the howling of the storm, formed on indescribable 
scene "f disorder and discomfort, which lasted for some 
ten minutes or more, and then gradually subsided, 
being followed l'}' c temporary loll and n clearing of the 
atmosphere, after wind 3 a cold wind ushered in the min 
that closed the storm, ;md kid the dust raised by it. 
Baring this interval, and before the r:au reached us, the 
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whale camp was as busy as u colony of ants; one-hidf of 
them were occupied in re-pitching their tents, whilst the 
rest were engaged in capturing and picketing the loose 
lion* es ; tmd this done, each individual sot to work to rid 
Inmm lf of the dust with which he hud Income begrimed. 
The sensations produced by thu dnst-storm, while they 
last, are very trying a nd disagreeable. I noticed a 
peculiar oppression on the chest anil sense of suffocation, 
as if the air inspired were not of sufficient quantity or 
density to lill the lungs. After these sensations; had mb* 
tinued for a minute or two, a feeling of heat about the 
head, and a dryness of the &ir-passages t succeeded. These 
were, perhaps* simply owing to the quantities of Sue dust 
with which the nostrils, mouth, and eyes were filled. 
But besides this, there was, I believe, some peculiar 
meteoric change in the atmosphere, which also hud a 
share in producing these symptoms. The succeeding 
rain had a most delightful effect, and at once revived the 
feelings of faintness, and dispelled the uncomfortable 
symptoms above described. 

April XOtA*—Ghazni to Yarghatti: distance, eighteen 
miles.—Tents were down at 0,30 a^i., ami marching 
shortly after, wo arrived at our new camping-gromid at 
about eleven o’clock. The morning air was extremely 
cold, and kept ns shivering till the sun was well risen above 
the horizon. Our route lay across an apparently barren 
and sandy country, by a good military road, which at a 
distance of some eight miles or so skirted the hilly tract 
at the base of tbo Gal Eoh mountains. This range, 
which forms the south-eastern {>orlion of the Hazilrah 
country, was entirely snow-bound in its higher and more 
distant ridges, whilst the lower ones were scantily clothed 
with forests, amongst which pines could not W distin¬ 
guished at our distance. In the spring and summer 
months these hills are said to abound b a vast variety of 
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flowering plants, itiitl from this circumstance derive their 
name of Gul Eoli, or H Slower Mountain.” They are 
annually ri ited by numbers of religious vagrant h anti 
devotees, who, in the recesses of its wooded glens and 
defiles, Tain tv search for the htttot i Icimta, or li philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, ’ I may here note that the terms hutd i 
khaki literally mean ** the plant of chemistry ; Lnt they 
are used figuratively to denote the sonree from wliieh an 
unlimited supply of gold may be obtained- It is ti very 
current belief among the Afghans that their hills contain 
a plant into the composition of which metallic gold 
largely enters ; arid in support of this idea they always 
quote the fact of the sheep gracing in certain districts 
having their teeth covered with a bright yellow incrusta¬ 
tion. supposed to bo derived from this unknown gold- 
tainted plant. Be the truth of tins as it may, it appears 
certain that gold has never yet been found in these hill s, 
though sulphate of copper is in gmd quantity, especially 
in tho hill par trceUetirr named Gal Koh t whence it is 
carried by tho Jughorr tribe of lho Ha&urah people who 
inhabit this region to Glaumi, together with sulphur and 
metallic antimony, wltieh are brought from farther in the 
interior of these Irighhinda, 

The prohj^d. around Iforghutii is vejydull and drearr* 
Tho country is singularly hare of timber trees, and even 
of brushwood, mid this, combined with dm stormy and 
ilotul}- aspect of the heavens, imparted a cold and cheer¬ 
less appearance to ihe place. Throughout the day a cold 
imd high wad wind prevailed, and towards evening u 
succession of thunder-storms hurst over IJie hills to tho 
north of onr position, and the continued and repeated 
rolls of distant thunder, with the vivid flashes of 
lightning, indicated that they were >f riorne severity. 

The erupt; hi the country traversed in this day's march, 
though the country abounds in Karalz streams, are very 
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backward, and in most parts had not yet shot above* the 
surface. 

These Eilraiz streams arc very common here, and am 
told to be Lite principal source of irrigation throughoui 
the plain country extending from Gimzni to Kandahar, 
and onwards into the centre of Persia. They are truly 
the lilt* of large tracts in tlie western parts of Afghanistan, 
which liiive no dyers or other natural streams of their 
own, anti which, without the KSmiz, would be mem iiinii- 
babituhlo and desert wastes. And this is actually illus¬ 
trated in ninny localities where the KArak sr reams, from 
some causa or other, have become exlianstetL In eudi 
cases the lands aud villages once supplied by them become 
dt-sorted (the people seeking new abodes in some more 
favourable spot), and soon fall into decay, end merge In 
the desert from which they were originally rescued. 

The Kurina is it subterranean iHjaedaet, connecting 
several wails, and conducting their united waters in one 
stream to the surface of tho earth el a lower level. The 
object of this arrangement is to obviate the loss by 
cvapoiattain which, were Lbe stream to flow for any 
distance over the open surface, would be so great that it 
would be mostly dissipated before it reached the fields it. 
was to supply with water. The EAraiz is thus con¬ 
et nictcd :—On the slope of some neighbouring hill, or on 
other rising ground, where it k supposed there are under¬ 
ground springy, :i large abaft or wall is sunk HU it opens 
on one of these springs. If a sufficiency of water is 
indicated, the constructhm of a Knrak for ita conveyance 
to the desired spot is determined on, and the work ia 
commenced on the site where it k intended that the 
wider shall issue on the surface. At this spot a shaft of 
three or four feet in depth is sunk j and at regular inter¬ 
vals of twenty, thirty, or more paces from tins, in the 
direction of the hill or other dtv. where, by the dnkiu : 
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of the first shaft, it has boon previously ascertained that 
water will be obtained r a aeries of similar shafts or wt-ils 
is mink, and they are all connected together by tunnels 
bored from the bottom of one shaft to the base Of the 
one next above ife, and so on* up to the shaft first sunk 
over the spring from which the water is to be drawn 
away. The depth of the shafts gradually increases with 
their distance from the one near the spot at which the 
stream is to issue on the surface* and in proportion to 
the slope of the ground and the number of the shafts* 
The length of the Kiinur* depends on the supply of water 
obtained* and the distance of the springs from the site 
selected for habitation or cultivation, Prom the shaft 
sunk near the laud to bo irrigated the water is conducted 
Into the fields through a tunnel which* commencing nt 
the base of the shaft, opens on the surface by & small 
aperture at about twenty or thirty feet distance, and from 
this point the water Hows onwards in a narrow and 
shallow stream along a superficial trench that winds 
through the fields. The position of the shafts is marked 
by circular heaps of earth excavated from them and col¬ 
lected on the surface around their openings, which are 
usually closed over hy a roofing of beams and matting, 
covered with earth* These coverings arc removed at 
intervals of a couple of years or more, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, for tire purpose of clearing out the shafts 
end tunnels (which am more excavations of the soil, 
without the aid of bricks and mortar), which became 
coated with a more or less thick deposit of earthy matter 
from the streams flowing through them. In nisuiv 
instances these streams are highly impregnated with 
soluble earthy and alkaline y;dts f and sometimes are 
so hmckiah, owing to the large proportion of nitre 
held in solution* m to be almost unfit to drink. 
Some of these streams hold in solution large qmm- 
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tities of carbonate of lone, which is often scan depo¬ 
sit «1 around the apertures from which they i smc on 
the suifuce in the form of a firm crust of lime mixed 
with clitT and other stills, derived from the soils the 
water passes oven Some Kimhdm (plnral of Kiiruiz) 
afl'ord n constant stream of water for ages, whilst some, 
on the other baud, become exhausted ere they have 
yielded a return commensurate with the Cost of ibeir 
eoiLstmcrion. The oldest Ramiz in Afghanistan is at 
Ghazni, and is said to have been constructed by Uio 
Sultan Mahmud Gkaamiwu whose name it bears. This 
Kiiraiz, which is said to bo upwards of twenty miles in 
length, is now, therefore, nearly eight centuries old, and 
has for this long period watered the garden in which lies 
the tomb of its constructor, with the fields in its vicinity. 

These artificial sources of water supply arc occasion¬ 
ally,, though seldom, const meted at the expense of the 
government of Ibo day,■ sometimes at the cost of some 
philanthropic noble of the land* Nnvr, however, the 
one is of as uncommon occtirrence as the other, the race 
of philanthropists being extinct in Afghanistan in tlicao 
degenerate days. In most instances, they are constructed 
at the expense of the villagers, who, themselves and their 
posterity, are to profit by their use. In the first place 
(ho cost of construction is divided equally omr-ngst tho 
originators, or proportionally according to the circum¬ 
stances of relative numbers and the labour contributed 
by each towards the execution of the work ; the use of 
the water is in like manner distributed in proportion to 
the share of each in the construction of the Kdrolz. The 
usual method of dividing 1 ho water supply ia to allot the 
entire stream for certain periods, generally of twelve hours 
each, to the respective partners in the Ramiz. These 
again often divide the stream amongst their sub-partners, 
whoso fields all adjoin each other, by passing it i>ff ity 
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different channels (cut in a few moments by trendring 
the soil), into which the water is measured off in equal 
portions through holes, about on inch or irn inch and a 
half square, cut in a boniff which is feed hi the ■water- 
course at the spot where it is to be subdivided* 

The infringement of previously arranged stipulations 
for the division of the water is the constant source of 
disputes and misunderstandings amongst the owners of 
the Kjlrals, Very frequently these quarrels end in blood? 
shed and the estrangement of families, and eve$ tribes, 
of whom the weaker party in the affray is often forced 
to leave tin? Tillage and seek an abode elsewhere. 

I may here mention an incident in point, which occurred 
shortly after oar arrival at Kandahar, in a village a few 
miles beyond the suburbs. The story, as current m the 
town, was to this effect : Outs of a party of six, who was 
to have had the sixth portion of the stream for his share 
during twelve hours* the most of the time chiefly during 
the night, had reason to snspeet that Iris neighbour had 
stopped the supply during the hours of darkness, by 
plugging with a lump of day the hoi© through which 
the water passed* He taxed him accordingly with the 
unfair net, and was mot with a denial and m abusive 
retort; words ran high, and presently both parties, in 
the height of their passion* rashed to their houses for 
their arms, with which it is the usual custom to settle 
dispute© in this country. In a moment each of the 
belligerents was joined by his immediate friends and 
relatives* anil a general vxlt* ensued, in which some 
ten or twelve men were wounded* and three lolled 
on Lko spot, and amongst them the originator© of the 
light. 

I ri.-m \arghatti, the Illarion marched by three stages 
to Mflkknr* encamping at that place on the 13th April. 
Tbe distance is about forty-two miles, mid the road 
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skirls the whole way the hilly tract lying at the base 
of iha Gal Eoh range of mountains* Throughout this 
extent the country has much the same appearance as 
that traversed from Ghazni to YorghattL It may be 
desonbed as on open and elevated table-land, with on 
undulating surface that declines gently towards the west* 
The high-road across this tract is traversed at, intervals 
of n few miles by KilraiK streams on their way to the 
Helds and villages that dot the surface on cither side. 
At this season the crops had hardly commenced to 
show themselves much above ground, and consequently 
the village*—which, by the way, arc at much more 1 distant 
intervals from each other thou those in the habitable 
country lately traversed—appeared like cheerier rind 
deserted habitations in the midst of a stony wilderness; 
for, owing to their distance lVtun the high-road „ we saw 
none of their Inhabitants. In some parts, indeed, this 
was actually the case, and we passed three or four villages 
a little way oil" the road which were crumbling in nihis. 
These! we were told, hod been abandoned some few years 
ago, owing to the drying up of their Kiiraiz streams. 
The principal crops raised in this district ere com and 
madder, and most of the villages are also surrounded by 
fruit-gardens, which, owing to Lhe backward state of the 
season, are still bare of foliage. The principal fruits arc 
apples, pears, apricots, almonds. and pomegranates. The 
kst, however, are not very abundant* 

At IFukkur the country wore a more cheerful and 
diversitied aspect. Villages and cultivation were more 
abundant, the crops were well advanced, and tho general 
surface was covered with venture, winch afforded subsist¬ 
ence to the docks of the nomad Giukais, whose encamp¬ 
ments of block tents wo could descry In the distance, 
occupying lIil sheltered hollows on the surface of the 
ravine-cut tract skirting the base of the Mils, which, 
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near Mflkfenr, approach ouch other, and considerably 
curtail the width of the plain. 

Onr camp at Mokkmr was pitched on n grassy meadow, 
between the village of that, name and a high rock, that, 
rising up at ti few hundred yards to the north, overlooked 
it. At the base of this rock is a pool of water supplied 
by sis or seven springs, which are said to ho the source 
of the liver Tarnak. On the borders of the pool is a 
thick clomp of willow and ash trees, under the shade of 
which ia n zDLrat, or sacred shrine, dedicated to the 
memoir of Shaikh Mohammad Bawilnl, a celebrated saint 
of this place, who died some centuries ago. At the 
transmit of the rock, which overhangs the pool, is a 
rival slirino, winch commemorates the fume of one 
KhwAjah BOand SfJiib, It is said to be a favourite 
resort of the “ Jinns/' and ■* Paris/' who, the villagers 
gravely aver, moot in it for a musical concert every 
Friday evening, the sound of their voices and “zmgffiah/' 
or drums, on these occasions, being heard throughout 
the night. This ziurat is surrounded by a cluster of 
khmjak-trees (a species of the pistada), ant! thesougldng 
of the wind through their Branches ia probably the origin 
of this superstitious belief, on account of which the shrine 
is mi tenanted, and, through fear of the Jinn* and PeitTs, 
never visited at night. The pool at the base of the 
rock abounds in front, which are held sacred, and are 
therefore unmolested. They* are consequently very 
tame, and grow to a great size. Onr Chief and his 
Assistant plied their rods for some hours m the afternoon, 
and succeeded in hooking a great number in a stream 
beyond the sacred limits. Some were oflbred to onr 
aipahis, but they, through fear of desecrating th© shrine 
where they tuul been performing their devotions a few 
hours before, declined accepting them, excusing them- 
selves on the plea that they wore very " garni/' or “ hot 
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diet,'' and hurtful to the <ligestive powers on the 
march. 

.During the night of our encampment hero a tremendous 
thunder-storm bur at over our comp, nnd bo thoroughly 
drenched our tents, m to necessitate a delay of three or 
four hours nest morning to allow of their drying a little, 
Such storms are described as of frequent occurrence hero 
— a piece of news that relieved ua from all oimoty on the 
ecore of this turn nit of the elements being quoted a* a 
mark of the hostility of the I inn a And fails towards the 
inildela (Kiiiir), by which complimentaiy term tire natives 
styled m in conversation amongst themselves, 

April 14 dx . —Our lents having dried Sufficiently to 
admit of being laden on t he baggage ponies and mules, 
were etrack at about ten o'clock, and shortly after we 
nil moved forward in the usual order of imirch ; the touts 
and traggwge preceding <mr party by a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes. After travelling some twelve 
■wo found our camp pitched on the Karaiz i Aizbeglii, 
near tbo village of Ghotjan, at about one o'clock. At 
the different camping-places between Ghazni ami thi*. 
cur camp has always been pitched on one of these 
streams ; and a decided difference in the qualities of 
their respective widens wm noticed, especially by Urn 
troops of our escort, and they are generally excellent 
judges of the good or bad qualities of the water they 
may hiivc to drink. They pronounced some as good, 
and others as hurtful and inducing colic. Individually 
wo did not suffer horn the use of these different kinds 
of water, though we noticed that hi some places the 
water we had to drinj. was more or less brackish, or had 
an insipid mawkish taste, conditions which warned us to 
content ourselves with the smallest possible quantity of 
it, after previous boiling. The water of the Ar^begLu 
Karaus was not had, but it was devoid of the freah taste 
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of purs water, and had instead a slightly insipid flavour, 
as if it held in solution a small of nitre. 

The road from Mfikkur to GhoJjan, which led through 
a fill]-bound and grassy tract, was not. nearly as heavy 
as was to be expected from the abundant min that fell 
last night, and this was owing to Hie gravelly nature of 
the isoil, the rapid decline of the country towards the 
w r est, and to the number of ravines that intersected it 
and conveyed away the drainage from tko adjacent hills 
to the river Tumult. 

On this march wo passed a largo KMIil, or caravan of 
camels, a few of which only were laden, and these with 
bags of pomegranate rinds, They were returning to 
Ghazni from Kandahar, to which place they had con¬ 
voyed sap plies ot com from the former city. The 
'*KMIa-baslu/' or leader of the caravan, gave ns insist 
m e lanchol y accounts of the suffering at Kandahar through 
the famine, which had visited the district some six weeks 
tdnee, and was now at its height. Oo also told us that 
the people were in a very excited state, expecting an 
advance of the Persian army upon the city ho m the west, 
and a British army from the east The news of enr 
approach towards Kandahar had long preceded ns, and, 
owing to the greatly exaggerated accounts of unr numbers, 
had frightened the grain-dealers into hiding their stores 
of grain, so as to meet the calls they shortly expected 
Tor the British army, to I he great injury of the already 
*tairing population. Thg small guard of cavalry and 
infantry of the Guide Coq^s, k&rdly numbering fifty men, 
had been magnified into whole regiments of cavalry and 
brigades of infantry by the reports of travellers who had 
pas.se d ns on the line of march. These exaggerated state- 
mentfl will, perhaps, in a measure, account for tho small 
number of peasantry we met at our different encampments, 
Uuy probably having removed their families, Ac. to a 
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distance from the high-road through dread of being taxed 
with supplies for Lhe army they Were led to expect would 
cat thorn out of house and home. 

Tiie country around Glioljtm is an open plateau, 
darted 1 1 v low lulls. There is a good deal of cult n ation 
over its surface; but the ground near the hills is waste 
laud, and, at thin season, was beautifully chequered with 
the varied hues of tulips, orchids, and blue flags, in full 
flower. On the summit of one of the conical hills, a 
few hundred yards south of our camp, are a couple of 
stone pillars, which are said to mark the site of a 
pyramid of GhiLzai skulls deposited here by Nadir Shah, 
after inn defeat and slaughter of that tribe towards the 
dose of the first half of the eighteenth century, when he 
entered cm the conquest of Afghanistan. 

April 15th .—Gholjan to Momin Kilft ; distance, four¬ 
teen miles*—Tents struck at daylight, mid the Mission 
on its onward march soon after* The morning mr was 
cold and frosty* and a cloudy sky overhead threatened 
rain, which actually commenced falling ere we reached 
the shelter of our camp, mid, afterwards, continued a 
steady downpour throughout the greater part of the day. 
Towards evening a high and keen west wind set in, and, 
dispersing the clouds, revealed the hills around, covered 
with a tliin layer of snow* Our road on this march led 
over a wilderness of undulating character, and traversed 
with ravines at about four or fits miles' distance from Lhe 
right bank of the river Toraak, along the course of which 
are many villages and much cultivation. This desert 
tract extends for some ten or twelve miles, till it rises 
into the bills that form the north boundary of the valley 
of the Tiimak. It is more or less covered with a brush¬ 
wood of tamarisk-bushel?, wormwood, wild rue, several 
varieties of astregain? mid other leguminous plants* 
which are called ** karkamiu by the natives, because 
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they are l homy, In the hollows oil the enritu-e were 
scattered, in detached clusters* the small black tents 
of the Gliibfljs, whose immense flocks of goats and 
sheep swarmed over the plateau. The sheep were all of 
the fat-tailed variety, and, strange to say, with very few 
exceptions, mil of the same niftis-coloured wool* Near 
some of these Jlock$ we saw herds of mviiic deer grazing 
unconcernedly, as if they viewed the sheep and goats as 
legitimate sharers with themselves in the produce of the 
wilderness. Wo ware told that these deer not \mire- 
qnently got mixed up w ith the flocks of goafs and sheep* 
with whom they share t he pasture- on these barren wastes, 
and when penned with ihern for the night are easily 
captured by the shepherd? r who lose no time in making 
venison of them. On this march we met another largo 
Kitfila of unladen eatueb returning from Kandahar to 
G hazni r having conveyed com hom the latter to the 
former place. Most of these camels were magnificent 
specimens of their gen ns, and had a far superior look 
to the bony and ungainly-looking brutes met with io 
Hindus tan. They were said to b& of Tarkistanl breed, 
and to have come originally from Ikdkh; bnt they w ere 
iliJTerent from t he regular Bactrim camel, inasmuch 
as they only Imd one hump* and were* properly speaking, 
a variety of the dromedary* They were very handsome 
ani m ate* and had massive shoulders and broad chaste 
covered with thick* curly, shaggy hair; the head was 
wdl shaped and neatly set on the neck ; and the round 
black eyes, from their size, prominence* and brightness f 
gave their owners a loot of great docility and sagacity. 
Their gait was free and easy, arid they stepped dowdy 
along with an air of confidence and importance, and as 
if fully aware of their wonderful strength and powers 
of endurance* 

At Momiu Kik we 


wore met by Mirza Kirin flip] Khun, 
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the private secretary of Sordar Futtah Mohammad Khan, 
tho governor of Kilati Ghilzai. Ho had been sent 
forward by the Sardar to meet us and welcome us into 
tlio district under his master's rule. He was accom¬ 
panied by a small guard of infantry soldiers of the regi¬ 
ment belonging to Fattab Mohammad Khan, and brought 
us a preseut from the Sardar, consisting of a fatted calf, 
a lout of white sugar, wrapped in bine paper, and marked 
“ Boston, U. S.,’ and three sperm caudles of odd sizes. 
Mirza Khindad Khan is a jovial old man of about fifty- 
five years of age, quite grey and toothless. Neverthe¬ 
less, ho had a sharp and clear intellect, and was con¬ 
stantly chuckling at his own jokes and witticisms, whilst 
every minute or so he replenished his capacious nostrils 
with a fresh pinch of snuff—a habit in which, by the 
way, most Afghans brought up in tho cities indulge to 
excess. He knew a good deal of the British through 
a long residence ut Ludianah, and was, in consequence, 
quite at home with us in a few minutes. Tlironghout 
his visit to us he was in u most cheerful mood, and, 
before leaving, told us he had just been married to his 
fourth wife, a young girl of twelve years of age, and 
took the opportunity to ask me to favour bhn with some 
medicine that would make him a young mnn again. 
I may here note that I was subsequently tormented bv 
Buch requests, not only by those advanced in age, but 
also by a great number still in the primo of youth or 
manhood. 

April l Mi .—From Momin Kila, the Mission reuched 
Kilati Ghilzai by threo marches, and there halted a day 
to rest tho animals: distance, about forty-five miles. 
For the first march, as far as TfizI, our road was along 
the right hank of tho river Tamak, which, in this port 
of its course, is a noisy and muddy stream, about fifty 
or sixty feet wide, with banks one-third that height. At 
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short intervals uloug the course of the stream weirs 
bad been throw'll across, and the waters above them 
mre led off ini a the adjacent holds by cuttings in the 
hanks. 

Beyond T&sl t up tu Eilati Ghlteai, the road left the 
nvor, and lay across u bleak and barren wilderness, the 
surface of winch was undulating 1 , and traversed in all 
diret Lions by mini erons luvines t whil 3t t Le gen eral cha¬ 
racter of the country was much the same as Unit between 
Ghazni and Milkkur. 

Dining our curly morning marches across thin desert 
tract* a bitterly cold west wind blew straight against da* 
and rominued with considerable force till the atm hud 
attained to some height above the horizon. This wind, 
we were told, usually prevails nfc sunrise, and for un iiiour 
or two after, all over thin region during the spring uml 
s umm er mouths. But during the autumn and winter 
it blows wilh equal violence from tho east or opposite 
quarter, md often drives before it considerable drifts of 
snow far beyond Kikti Ghilzoi, on to the plain of 
Kandahar. The former, as experienced by ns* was 
certainly a most trying wind; for, apart from its frigidity, 
it carried along wiik it particles of sand and gravel, 
which it impelled with pumful force against the face and 
exposed portions of the body, and pro veil espec iall y dis¬ 
tressing to eyes unaccustomed to be smothered with 
dnst* 

Between Sar-basp and KilaLi Ghilzai, our party struck 
off the high road, and, accompanied only by a few borse- 
mcm rode some miles across ike country with the Chiefs 
English-bred greyhounds to give them a run after some 
ravine deer which we had espied in tho distance. Alter 
moving on a little off the road, wo entered on a ridgy 
country, the surface of which was covered with sharp 
stones and loose gravel. Here and there it supported 
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small patches of brushwood* in which were numbers of 
tortoise and lizards, and from which wo started several 
hares and fnves, But us wo were intent on the yet 
distant deer, these latter were allowed to escape iramo- 
letfted. 

In the hollows between the ridges wo passed several 
“kochi," or immad encampments, In which we foond 
only women, who were occupied in their usual domestic 
duties, either milking cheese and * ¥ krflt,” or weaving 
the coarse goats' or camels' hair cloth, of which their 
black tents are composed. A little distance beyond 
tin - . Jug ilie crest of an undulation of the surface* 

we suddenly came on n herd uf some ten or twelve 
gazelles, or ravine deer, nt which the greyhounds were 
slipped m it twinkle. At the first rush, a couple of lauds 
became separated from the mat of the held, and gave us 
an e soiling run for some ten minutes or so, and then 
dearly distanced the dog a mid escaped the death (hat, 
threatened than, Both the dogs ran bravely, but at 
Ihe same time suffered greatly from the race over such 
dangerous ground* One of u Snowball’s M heels was 
deeply gashed by a sharp stone, mid 11 Fly's pads were 
one mass of abrasions, from the rough nature of the 
surface* Our escort were astonished at the puce we rode, 
and for the thus being thought m demented, In the 
height of the chase wo certainly did give them die 
go-by, and on pulling up out almost breathlces steeds, 
found our protectors at least half a mile in oar rear. 

After this fruitless chevy, we joined onr escort, and 
made for the high-road, which was only four or five miles 
distant* On entering it, we met a family travelling from 
Kandahar towards Ghazni* The party consisted of the 
paterfamilias* hia two wives, four or five children, and 
a couple of servants. Of Ihe kst named. Loth were armed 
and mounted on horseback. One of them, with shield 
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anti sword, led the advance ; whilst the other, similarly 
protected, brought up the rear of the party. The 
paterfamilias ami family were conveyed on two camels, 
whilst three or four more were Luien with that household 
goods, dre. The women and smallerr children were ah on 
one camel* which carried a largo litter on each aide of 
its paek-siiddJe. These Hiiem are called u thajHwah r ' 
in the colloquial; they can comfortably accommodate 
two grown-up people, and are covered with an awning 
of coarse cotton doth, as a protection from the vulgar 
gas:^, m well as to secure privacy and shelter the inmates 
from the mm and min. For the first of these it answers 
effectually J but as regards the son and min, it is totally 
useless* 


Un approacliiug KDoii Ghilz&i, about three mites from 
the forf wo wore mot by a party of horsemen, headed 
by the ShfihghiissI Mir Akbar Khan and tlio Nazir 
Bahadur Khnu, both of thorn officials attached to the 
court of die boir-appareut, Sardnr Gholfim Haulm* lQmiu 
Tlioy Imd been sent forward from Kandahar by the 
hdr-apparent to arrange for our supplies, <Jte, between 
Kilati Ghikai and Kandahar* The master of the cere* 
incrnes, Mir Akbar Khim, on our approach, dimnmmted 
and sainted us wiLh a perfect voJiey of polite and 
congratulatory phrases in most high-down Persian. and 
dnrmg the march from the spot he met us to the 
fort, made most particular and pressing inhumes after 
tho state of our health imUvid udly, at least fifty times 
Ih fact, it appeared te be bis special dutv to make 
Inmsell acquainted with the state of the health of 

f . of m ‘ a - to this he certainly lost no oppor¬ 
tunity, lor until we lost sight of him at the fort his 

?^^ 0n was a **°* tlf twite: “ Shumn 
J ,° T ' “ -^^^1 ba khair ast f ” " KMsh 

iiuiadM, ile* ire* Which is to my, “ Are you well ?" 
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4< Are your affiurs all right V* u You are welcome," &c« 
At, Apart from ail this, the Slinfighilssi was ft mail of 
polished manners, according to the Aighan standard, bat 
was by far too pressing and cringiug for European 
taste. 
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CHATTER IV. 

Tkr Oupfijuftt of KiLciii ti IlIIhsil t — An Afghan Welcome—'A jdnwnly 
Iteglment—Offit'tfra' Uniform—Afghan Band—Oiir n n^pli-.n ui ilia 
Goieraor tt Himoe—FarnW in KucLchlsur—General Fnminnuta Kli:m 
—A{y!ia,si rwinr,'-' n credit Ln thu Ladies of thi 1 IJiifl®—Eitruor- 
diimry Disease—Mohammad T'uir Klnm—Curicna C\inTc-v*At^—■ 
We resume luiir ilm-cb—A superior Rscia^—Imjttiritfl aboui London 
—DLlmliiff ic ii.c Electric Tub.grojdj.—Singular uppcarmiLV of L b ■ 1 
VuU((dj—P n?viiL.-uco of Ophihulmnt—Cuuatrv kvflnJ JuEIak— 
Despatches from Pa&aw&r And Conoluaitm of ILio Peremia War— 
Arrovr lliglit' Piliiar—Rains of an unknown City-—A-lnmce to 
KluiiLbAiLui]—Areas ibon of IVvejr and Ague—Probable Cmi!*£— 
Tb.fi River Tumult—Road from KliniUi- ALrlnm —Plain of Ivfmilitiwir 
—3burled MdrmgrviimiiB—March In KfLiulrthur Reception at the 
Kabul t.ii»tc—fii-Hidiintft of the Hcir-Appnxnit—rtSalati' of tiiltorikt 
HiJdivrj—-iJoil lliE‘ Queen "—Thi; Audience I Li LI—Tlu? Hwir 

Appaimit—Panegyric on the Briiiah—Gar Qumncra—Curioita Com- 
oblruce—PreBtsibi—Bnniautie Story of a Wandering Gorman—Hid 
cuilroown fat® — IntalUgouco Agunev—Fuaiito mid JWiluHCc in 

Kandahur — Fdlby statu of the City — Iireuiirul SuiToring** _ Coose 

of Ike Famine—DLtTientty of procuring Forage—Exorbitant Price of 
Groin—A Cotiepfrucy, and PnuIakmDtii. ol Ute Author — litL'isa 
of tho £, Old Oky " of Kandaiinr—luooriptioDfl—- AUiandn f the 
Gnat—Origin of the New City—■Gcuerah Nutt's Cjintomnenii— 

" Otaritfllik Pwpomnuy"—A Spy—Chanty not an Afghan Virtue_ 

Attendance at the Dispensary— Kintal TrcatnmuE of Applicant 
—A Ihamoniitimuce e^iinist Afghan iiilertioti—Admonition heavier 
a* if JirKetmdg — Interruption of Nov,-# from India — A pomjxiue 

Physician—Doctor* di*>agm«—Incongruous Medical Stores_A 

Sundial Of^rstbm—PrcwIaiDatiori of the Stub of Igma_Tk 0 

Bankr , Pfumiwr-—Military Is>)H>ciicB—AxTiTal of News —Fate of 
11 i •-..:■•] ' 1 m ‘Ltir—Fahst' Itopurt—The Heirs Apparent and M* Cure fer 
TUiemaatiam-^Eeviji tv t ,f Infantry Rt-jriinciik^ British Preaiigo— 
Solder Riffigria - DaatnjdJj AHray—Mokatninailsii Leul_Htness of 
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L&o-IIoir Apparent—Funic at Co art—- Dip e omil I nr a of tbs BkiSms-— 
UlifircantLuuihi lissijUiiico—ffeaaroijcf iiie ikfttor—Afghub Books 
— Kews fimiij Indi*—Tliu Mutiny—A Weny Time— Shoditb of 
WVotcbeJniiu. 

On arrival at Iviluti Ghilzni we were met at the foot of 
the rock on which the fort is built bv the Sarto 
Fattah Mohammad Khan, the governor of the place, 
a well-made end handsome young tmm of perhaps 
twenty-eight years of age, and strongly-marked Afghan 
features. He was mounted on a very baud some and 
spin Led little chestnut Arab, and was neatly, though 
richly, attired in the Afghan costume proper to his rank, 
viz. a capacious chogbn of ydlowkh-browm broadcloth, 
loose trousers of white calico, and a turban formed of a 
dark-patterned Kashmir shawl, of rich material, wound 
round the head. The loose folds nf the ehoghn were 
gathered round the waist by a bandsotne Kashmir shawl, 
between the rolls of which was stuck a very plainly* 
ornamented diftrah, or Afghan knife. Besides this, ho 
wore ei sword, slang at the side by a plain leather 
fthottMor-ix lt. On meeting, we nil dismounted simul¬ 
taneously, and shaking hands went through the ordinary 
etiquette on such occasions* Having set unr minds at 
rest as to each other's health and welfare by pressing 
and repeated inquiries, we again mounted our horses, 
and, at the Sarto's invitation, proceeded to his quartern 
in the fort until our tents were pitched, Jrc. 

The Btirdtir and our Chief led the way, and the rest of 
our party, in twos and throes, followed them. At the 
foot of the Kilnii Ghikoi rock, a couple of companies 
of iLii Afghan regular regiment weiv paraded for our 
reception, and they presented arms as we passed in front 
of fbeir line, whilst four or live small guns drawn up an 
the plain a little distance tiff, boomed out a salute of 
twenty-one guns. These two companies of infimUy 
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seemed to belong to different regiments; for the uniform 
of one of them consisted of lilne jackets* black truusei®, 
and white fonige-caps, with cross'belts which were ori¬ 
ginally of the same colour* though now, from long use 
and went of ear*, they had ft dirty whitey-brown look ; 
whilst the meu of the other company were attired in red 
jackets, whit© trousers, and the old-fashioned shakos and 
cross-belts* that had evidently long ago seen iheir heat 
days. Notwithstanding this difference in their uniforms, 
these two companies formed part of Snrdar Fattah 
Mohammad Ehan*s regiments In the fort, we met 
another company of this regiment; they were clothed 
in, a uniform of drab-coloured cloth throughout. The 
appearance of these men in old cast-off British uniforms 
was very slovenly, as may well be imagined. The men* 
too, looked very im comfort able in their ill-fitting clothe®. 
Their trousers especially attracted our attention. The 
ent of these seemed to be regulated on principles of tho 
strictest economy, for they were, in each instance, soma 
four or live inches too short, and were secured below the 
fiM>t by long and conspicuous straps of white cloth, to 
present their being drawn too high up the log. 

Attached to this party were four officers, who stepped 
to tho front and saluted with their swords, at the flame 
time that the men presented arms. They seemed to 
have no particular uniform, an each was dressed in a 
costume diffe ring from that worn by the other, and 
apparently of unique patterns, regulated by tins individual 
tastes and ideas of what a military dress should be. One 
officer wore an ordinary forage-cap with n blue tail-coat, 
the brass anchor buttons on which were evidence of its 
former service on board a shlp-Of-war, Tho next officer 
wore a scarlet shell-jacket, with white trousers, and above 
all a black silk hat. A third wore an undress military 
frock-coat, with a bushy fox-far cap, which had evidently 
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miscarried in its destination, for it must surely have been 
meant for wear in the Arctic regions, The fuuilli officer, 
who seemed to be the chief of the party, was dressed in 
an entire suit of white calico, cut in the English fashion 
into frock-coat, waistcoat, and trousers; on his head ho 
sported a general's cocked-hat, from the top of which 
cropped out a Luge htraftb of white feathers. lie sides, 
theee, there was a (l hand, 1 ' consisting of some ten or 
a dozen performers, dressed in the most outrageously 
ugly of Ugly uniforms, viz. dirty yellow trousers, witik a 
broad stripe of bright green down the legs, and drum¬ 
mers' jackets and sliakos. They looked more like a 
troop of harlequins than military musicians, and were, 
fortunately, mute actors in Lho ceremony of our recep¬ 
tion, Indeed the whole exhibition was so extraordinary 
and supremely ridiculous, that it vrns with some di ffi c ulty 
we could control our risible propensities and maintain 
the decorum befitting the occasion. This “taniasha" 
over, wo rede rip the face of the reck by a narrow' and 
steep pathway, and, on entering the fort, wore led by 
the Sardar at onr head to Ms own private reception- 
room (one of several small chambers that occupy a 
corner in the south-east face of the fort), which com¬ 
mands an extensive view of the country lying towards 
the south-east. Here, in the absence of chairs, we 
seated ourselves. Oriental fashion, on the floor, which 
(at least iiiat portion of it allotted to us) was covered 
w ith an English damask table-cover of some dark pattern. 
The Sardur and ourselves found seats on this. He mt 
next to Major Lumsdeu ; and several other notabilities 
attached to the court of the heir-apparent nt [Cundollar, 
who had been sent forward to meet us, occupied the rest 
of the floor of the room. After a brief pause, the 
Sardur politely asked after the health of each of us in 
turn, and then ordered one of the M Pamsbes" m often d- 

14 
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ance to bring tea and refreshments. These were imme¬ 
diately produced and handed round, the former in small 
china cups of a rich blue and gold pattern, placed on a 
silver tray; and the latter, wliich consisted of a pile of 
candied sugar scented with rose-water, in trays of tinned 
copper. The tea proved very refreshing, although its 
delicate flavour was marred by au excessive addition of 
sugar. The infusion was prepared without milk, and 
was of a very pale straw-colour. It was made of Russian 
tea, which is brought into the country rid Turkistan, in 
the shape of hard and compact bricks of the leaves 
pressed together. Whilst wo sipped our tea, the officer 
in white calico and with the cocked-hat made his entry 
into the room, and was introduced to us as General 
Fariiinurz Khan, ilio commander-in-chief of the heir- 
apparent’s troops at Kandahar. He took a seat near 
the Sard or, and, like the others, maintained a reserve in 
conversation. After tho first round of tea, the Sardar 
smoked a 44 chilarn" (a kind of hukkah), and con¬ 
versed in a lively manner on the topics of the day. He 
drew a sad picture of tho sufferings at Kandahar, owing 
to the famine, and referred, for a corroboration of his 
statements, to General Farumnra Khan, who entered 
into minute particulars of tho dreadful sufferings of the 
poor and their shifts to appease the pangs of hunger. 
Among other topics of conversation, the Sardar dilated 
on the treacherous character of the Persians, who, he 
anticipated, would shortly advance upon Kandahar, and 
expressed his private opinion of the nation generally in 
no measured terms. In this manner having rested our¬ 
selves for half an hour, we took oar departure, and 
riding round the interior of the fort, descended the rock 
by the path we had ascended, and retired to our own 
tents. 

Shortly afterwards, as we sat down to breakfast, the 
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Sanlar sent us a number of trays fall of the most 
mh&chtl productions of the Afghan cuisine* 1 cannot 
attempt a description of the various dishes, as I have not 
an idea of whnl, or how, most of them were composed. 
Suffice it to say, they certainly were most appetizing, and 
satisfied us that the fame for skill in the gastronomic art 
of the ladies of the knmm, by whom, we were told., these 
delicacies had been prepared, was not undeserved. The 
admirable blending of sweets and acids in the different 
kinds of H polite," and the delicate flavour of the M find ' f 
and iL falnda/ 1 would have made Soyer himself jealous* 
During onr atay at Kihiti Gkiimi the weather was 
cloudy, and a bleak and strong wind blew more or less 
constantly from the west; it drove before it clouds cf 
tine dust and gravel that filled Lbe atmosphere, obstructed 
the distant view, ioul proved very trying to the eyes. 
At this place my tent was, as usual, surrounded during 
the day by crowds of applicants for medicine and advice. 
As elsewhere in this country, intermittent fevers and 
their AUKfj* wore the diseases most commonly met with. 
But at Kiiati Ghilz&i I met with several coses of a 
remarkable disease, which I had not before seen. It 
appeared to be an aggravated form of Lepra, that affected 
the entire integumentary surface, and, more or less, com¬ 
pletely altered the natural appearance of the skin, which 
resembled a homy, tough, and knobby hide, the surface 
of which was covered with a scaly white powder. Tina 
loathsome disease involved the akin over the trunk and 
extremities to a greater degree than on the face, and 
around the joints the akin was traversed by deep fissures 
and cracks, which were constantly moist with a thin 
bloody exudation, produced by the movements of the 
jurats. From wlrnt I canid gather by inquiries among 
the peasantry of tliis district, it appeals that the disease 
above described Is not at all uncommon, though in 
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various degrees of severity, among Lhe unmans and 
desert population of the plain country extending from 
this to Herat. 

Before leaving Kilati Ghtk&i on our onward journey, 
the Sardar Mohammad t , inr Khun made a formal v isit 
to Major Lmneden, and took leave of the Mission prior 
to retracing his steps to Kabul. Neither this chief nor 
the Nazir Walk Mohammad would accept the presents 
offered them by Major Lmnsffen, declaring that they 
were debarred by the strict orders of the Ainj r, The 
Sardar had made himself as useful and agreeable towards 
us us he could during the march from Khflefff to tl aia 
He was a decrepit-looking old man, with a sour temper 
and austere expression of countenance, hut, nevertheless, 
was hardy and of a determined min d and capable 
of much greater exertion tlmn bis looks Jeff one to 
expect. When first we met him, his flowing beard was 
of a rich brown colour, hut from want of dyeing and due 
attention on the march it huff gradually changed hue, 
nud at the time of his departure was of a dingy orange 
red, with a border of snowy whiteness at iis roots, 

Dn die march this Sarffar was accompanied by a 
curious convey mice (which, however, lie did not use), 
called ** tilthtiriiwiin. ft was u sedan, with a canopy 
of cloth, on which were worked rich designs m floss- 
*Hk. Tins WHS fixed between a couple of poles that 
projected in front anff behind, and formed shafts, in 
which a couple of moles were harnessed, one in front 
and the other behind. For this particular duty the 
‘millmin had been trained to a peculiar ambling step, 
and moved at a rapid pace, causing u very gentle motion 
to the vehicle they carried, This mode of conveyance, 
wo were told, is very common in Persia, but not at ad 
so in Afghanistan. Indeed, this was the only instance 
in which we met with it during our stay in Lin? country'. 
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April 20$,—Eilati Ghilzni to JaHah: distance, thirteen 
miles.—The Mission inarched soon afterdaylighf;, o&coried 
by two companies of infantry and a small party of cavalry, 
mider tile command of Senior ' L'mr Khun Atlkozai. Our 
party ’was also accompanied by Alkkdud Khan Smldcwsai 
(the same who was imprisoned with Colonel Con oily at 
Bokhara), the Shfibghilssi Mir Akbar Elian, the General 
Fariimurz Eliiln (a Kafir slave of the heir-apparent's), 
and two or three others. These men were all richly 
dressed, and had a superior bearing to those of tile 
escort we had last parted with, Moreover, tiny worn 
more free in their conversation, and broke through I ho 
reserve that had been observed by our former escorts, 
and were, besides, less careful to restrict oar movements 
to tho high-road or to watch our actions with the juqiiri 

trie vigilance of their predecessors, who would not allow 
of our picking tip a stone or plucking a iWer without «f 
once making tip to see whether or not wo had discovered 
a mines of gold in one or the other. With this agreeable 
company we proceeded over an undulating plain of, for 
the most part, waste knd—a small strip only on cither 
side of the river Tomok (along whose right bank wo 
marched) being occupied by held# and cultivation,—and 
at length ranched otir new camping-ground—a small flat 
of sandy ground dotted here and there with dense patches 
of brushwood, composed of dwarf tamarisk-bushes and 
tho camels' thorn. The latter is a variety of Ualtftarun^ 
and is called by the natives " Klmr-i-Shuinr,'* terms of 
which the English name of the plant Is a literal trans¬ 
lation. 

During the march our companions kept up a running 
fire of questions about England—which thev know only 
by the name of London—about the Boyal Fftmilv, the 
people. their mode of government, the nature of the 
soil, cultivation, Arc. Their inquiries about tbi electric 
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telegraph in India, of which they luul heard most nmr - 
volloiis accounts, wore most minute and puzzling, And 
they received our explanations with an air of good- 
natured scepticism, as much as to say, ** It's a very good 
joke, hut what nest will you try and gull us with ? '* 
About midway on this niarvh wo crossed the boundary 
between the Ghilxai and Dummi territories. Tire site is 
marked by an insignificant masonry bridge over a small 
rivulet which hero crosses the road on its way to the 
river Tnm&k. The general appearance of the country 
traversed in this day’s march exactly resembled that de¬ 
scribed on the marches towards Kiluti Ghilxoi. The 
villages were widely separated, and, for the most part, 
far off the high-road. This, wo wore told, was owing to 
the constant thoroughfare between Kandahar and Kabul, 
and the consequent pressure of the laws of hospitality 
upon the poor villagers, who,, to escape the hardships, 
had avoided the high-road and built their vfflagga at 
a distance from their holds, in the hope of being beyoud 
the visits of guests and travellers, whom, according to 
the recognized customs of the country, they would be 
obliged to feed and lodge free of all expense. The few 
viragos we saw had a very curious appearance, ami in 
ilic distance resembled a collection of huge bee-hives. 
This singular appearance was owing to the great scarcity 
of timber hi 11ds part of the country, in consequence of 
which the houses have domed roofs composed entirely 
oi largo Hat sun-baked bricks. Another notable feature 
in the appearance of these villages was the absence of 
forts and watch-towers» The peasantry also were un¬ 
armed, and appeared a more mixed race th a n those we 
had hitherto met with, and compared with whom in 
respect of physical qualities they worn decidedly inferior. 
Among the crowds that visited my tent for medicines 
during the day were a great many afflicted with disease 
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of the eyes. Indeed, ophtbdmht m every farm and 
stage of the disuse Wiis met with most jtapifihtly, and 
individual cases presented themselves with almost every 
distal the eye and its lids are subject to. From Lhe 
great number of sick and diseased seen this day, I 
believe Unit nearly the entire male population of the 
villages for miles around must have come into camp. 
Fevers and rheumatism scorn to be extremely common 
diseases, and in many instances rendered their hardy 
victims perfectly helpless and burdens to themselves 
and their families. 

From Jidduk the Mission reached Shah av-i-Safa in 
two mar ches: distance, twenty-eight miles.—Thu country 
w;is of mil 1 same character as that traversed in the pre¬ 
ceding marches; but the bleak west wind, so trying 
during the early morning marches for tins last five or 
six stages, now blow with leas tiidmco, and its biting 
eolilncas, which searched into the very bones, became 
somewhat mitigated. 

At JaHoglii, the first stage from JoJdtdc, we received 
despatches, ike. from Peshawar—the first since leaving 
that frontier station. The news was—“ Con elusion of 
tiie Persian war* consent of the Fenians to give up 
Herat, and withdraw their troops ; the agreement of the 
British to abandon Bus tor; and the willingn ess of the 
Persian Government to Mr. Murray’s return to, und 
honourable reception at, Teheran.'' This news was a 
great blow to Cur fondly cherished aspirations for dis¬ 
tinction by the rescue of Herat from the Persians at the 
head of an Afghan nnny T and blasted all our hopes of 
-Otiing active service against that nation* We did not 
despair, however; but proceeding towards Kandahar (the 
original destination of the Mission) wore prepared to 
the interests of our country to the beat of our 
ability wherever called npon in the various acts of the 
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political drama now performing a n the stage of Central 
Asia. 

Between Jollogki and BhuLiir^SaiSt we psesed a red 
hrick pflkir by the roadside, mid about three bnndxad 
yards from an adjoining eminence that nose on (lie right 
of tlu road. It is 6aid to mark the spot at wlileh ait 
arrow projected by Ahmad Shah Durrani, from the 
height alluded fee, fell to the ground. The pillar is 
from this circumstance named “ Tirfuidtiz/’ or ** Airow- 
iliglit/ At Shah nr-i-Sad our camp was on ground 
strewed with fragments of red pottery, and the surface 
around for some miles was marked by the foundations 
of walls and mounds of earth, and the tffltris of red 
bricks covering the sites of former towers: all signs 
indicating the existence hi ages gone by of an extensive 
city at this spot. None of onr escort could give ns any 
information as to the history of the place, and from its 
name the only information ileriva! L is iMktilive of its 
present state of demolition; for Sbabar-i-Sfifh literally 
means a city without “ vestige " or “ trace/' 

'tprii *23rd. —Shakar-hSafli to Khnil -i-Akliun: distance, 
fourteen miles,—Comp was pitched on a s&ndvtmd gravelly 
dat of uncultivated ground that lay between the river 
hsuik and the village, KhaH-i-AMiim is a small hamlet 
oi not more than twenty or twenty-five huts. It bad 
a miserably dirty, untidy* and poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance* with which the condition of Oic villagers was quite 
iii keeping. The only clean or cured-for hull ding is a 
pelraided domed mosque ( f ‘masjid'*) that stands on uu 
euiiiit-nec overlooking Jbe village^ and was a conspicuous 
ohj+ i t by rciufon of the apparently fresh whitewash 
bestowed on its walk. 

At this place the river Xumuk is almost quite ex¬ 
hausted, and a small stream only trickles through the 
centra of its stony channel: the rest, or the main bulk 
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of its waters hi id been drawn off for purposes of irrigation 
by numerous elnmiiels ctit in either bank. At Khali-i- 
Aklm n several uf our escort were seked with Fever and 
ague. I could discover no other assignable cans* than 
the different temperatures of the atmosphere during the 
night and day. During the former the air was cold and 
frosty, whilst during the day the mu shone out with very 
considerable force. 

Afrit 24rA.—Marched to Mahmoud Kila. The road, 
soon after leaving IQiail-i-Althnn t diverged from flic river* 
and led across an open plain of great extent and mostly 
barren surface that sloped gradually towards the west. 
This was- the plain of Kami a Emit* on which, besides the 
city of that name—which, with its gardens and corn-fields, 
came into the distant view like a green oasis In the midst 
of a parched desert—there were but few* and thesa dis¬ 
tantly separated, villages, each with its small patch of 
cultivation. 

Daring this march we passed the remains of several 
extensive melon-grounds on cither side of the road. On 
inquiry, wo were told that they had been abandoned 
some years ago, owing to the drying up of the Karak 
streams from which they were irrigated. They were 
now overgrown with weeds, and were barely distinguish¬ 
able from the srirroiiiutmg desert surface. At- M ultra mid 
Kibi our camp was pitched on the Kilruk stream of the 
village; Its water was very brackish, and so strongly 
impregnated with nitre us to he almost undrinkable, and 
it produced symptoms of diarrhoea In several of our escort. 
The day here was cold* cloudy, and squally. Towards 
dusk the wind died away, rain commenced falling , and 
continued with hut little intermission till morning* 

April 25?Ji*—Mahmund Kiln, to Kandahar: distance, ten 
miles.— The morning was cold ami cloudy, mid ere we 
had traversed half the distance to the city the threatened 
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riiu commenced to ML Fortunately, it denied up oiler 
eorae ten minutes' downpour, which was, however, quite 
salient to drench ns and take the gloss out of iho 
uniforms we had donned for the occasion, having received 
hints of The grand reception that awaited its on our entry 
into Kandahar. Wc had hardly got comfortable and dry 
when we reached the Kabul gale of the city, outside 
which, at a few hundred yards* distance, wo were met by 
a large concourse of gaudily-dressed horsemen, who had 
been sent out to do the t* Xstikbfll" and to conduct ns to 
the presence of the heir-apparent, who himtdf, as wo 
presently learnt, was unequal to the exertion. Joining 
this party, and after a brief pause, occupied with mutual 
expressions of goodwill and solicitude for each other's 
welfare a Id mode Oritnmk f oar procession moved on- 
wjtnk through the Kabul gate, and, traveisfag a long 
and tortuous line of narrow' and filthy times, at length 
entered the Slmln Buziir, or Ifoyal Market, along which 
we proceeded towards the Arg, or Citadel, which 
occupied the northern quarter of the city, and within 
which was the court and residence of the heir-appa¬ 
rent, whom, shortly after, wo found seated in state in his 
public audience-hall to receive us. On emerging from 
the Royal Market, we mils across an open space between 
it and the citadel, which was used as the jwirude-gTound 
fbr the heir-apparent's troops. This place was crowded 
with troops dressed in old British uniforms. They were 
drawn up in line on three sides of the square, whilst the 
fourth was occupied by the artillery As our procession 
moved across the square, the troops presented ^ 
dipped their colours, whilst three or four bauds, placed at 
different camera of the square, struck up “ God save the 
Queen/' in every variety of key, hut so changed from the 
original as to lie barely recognisable. As we approached 
the artillery they banged oui u salute at a few yards' dis* 
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tance—a mamBnvre which set. our horses kicking and 
plunging, and produced tern bio confusion in our other¬ 
wise orderly process tun, till we pm need about and jostled 
each other off I he scone, in single file, over a narrow 
bridge nild through u small gateway, to within the pre¬ 
cincts of the citadel. Arrived here, we dismounted, mid 
proceeded on foot to the public undience-holL through a 
tastefully laid-out flower-garden, in the centre of whicli 
was a tank full of different kinds; of waterfowl tint ducked 
find dived in consternation at I he unusual scene. 

At the entrance Ut the an die rice-hall we were greeted 
very graciously by the heir-apparent, who ( sin iking hands 
witii each of ns in turn, conducted Major Lmnsden 
by the hand, through the length of the ball* to the 
seat of hull our ni its top and on the right of Ms own 
chair. The Political Assist aid and myself occupied the 
scuts next bolow, anil around the border of flic carpet on 
which our party was seated stood sc me half-dozen or 
TfiQTc eourtiors and Mentllv duels. This ntif iiivf. tiitcr- 
viow with the heir-up parent lasted nearly an hour. Wo 
then took our leave, end were conducted by Lke master of 
the ceremonies to our own quarters (or rather those 
assigned For our residence by the heir-apparent) in a, 
high-walled court adjoining that occupied by the heir- 
apparent himself. 

The Barflur Gholam Haidar Khan, “Wall ahad 
(or hcii-apjmient), was an unwieldy personage, through 
excessive corpulence, with pleasing features of a very 
Strongly Jewish stump. H. w^ekomed tilt* Mission to 
Kandahar with much apparent ardour, and, after the 
ceremony of salutation, entered inlo a lively and humliiir 
conversation on the events of his youth and Ins former 
acquaintance with the British, He related lu us, in brief 
sentences, Ms reminiscences of our (the British) former 
visit to his country. ]u& capture at Ghazni after the storm 
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of tliat Fortress by tlur British army under Lord Reane, 
liis deportation into Hindustan n* a prisoner of vr&r T an<3 
bis subsequent release and return to his own country, 
lie spoke in t erms p]' wana affect inn of ail the officiate 
with whom lie came in contact during bis stay amongst 
the British, and declared that lid had received greater 
kindness from thorn than he could have expected at the 
bands of his own parents or brethren h and concluded his 
discourse with a panegyric on the virtues -uni noble 
qualities of the Britkk people generally! and of his friends 
in particular, of whom be named several, and inquired 
after their individual welfare. 

The resiliency assigned for the use of the Mission was 
situated just within the entrance to the Arg, or Citadel, 
and comprised two small courtyards aud a large square 
space enclosed by walls, in one of which was a gate (kept 
by a guard of the hoir-apparent's troops) that comma- 
ni exited with the city. In this space were encamped the 
guard of Guide Cavalry accompanying the Mission, whilst 
our riding-horses and baggage jm I trials, as also the horses 
of the Hultani troops composing the guard of Gkobun 
Snrwar Khan, were picketed along Its cmdoaing walk. 
In the court adjoining itua square, and which much re¬ 
sembled the one occupied by ourselves, were located 
Gliohim Sarwhr Khan and bis guard of trusty clansmen,, 
whilst the Mission guard of Guide Infhntry were quartered 
in a round tower occupying one comer of the court. 
The next courtyard wtis occupied by the British officers 
of the Mission and their domestics. It was a small 
space afxrat eighty feet square, enclosed by high w alls of 
sunburnt 1 ricks plastered over with clay and straw ; the 
floor was paved with largo square Hat red or kilmdrh J 
bricks. In I he eculi'o of the court was an octagonal 
tank, winch occupied nearly a fourth part of its apm*; 
and on either side of tliia again was a ’ortull shallow tank 
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of oblong shape* Along one sitlo of the court were 
tbo dwelling apurtmentej which consisted of a salt of 
three small rooins h or rather recesses, for they had 
neither doors nor windows, but opened on to a verandah 
that overlooked the courtyard, from which it was raised 
Borne ten or twelve feet* The Bpace beneath this 
and our apartments was partitioned off into several 
small compartments that were used as kitchen, store¬ 
rooms for onr tents, <fec*, and dwellings for our servants* 
On the opposite side of the courtyard, and below 1 ho 
level of its floor, was a 11 taikbaaa," or underground 
chamber, which, from its coolness, web used ns a refuge 
from the heat of the midday sun. There were two 
entrances into onr court, one connecting it with the 
adjoining court, which was occupied by Gin darn Sarwnr 
Khan, and the oilier opening into the road that led from 
tin? main gateway of the attafc [ towards the public 
andieneedinll in the court of the heir-apparent* Over 
this gateway was a guard tower, held by n parly of the 
heir-apparent's troops, who also forniidied a guard for 
the gateway beneath it. 

One© inside our residency wo were completely shut in 
from access to, or communication with, tlie city, except 
throng]] the hoir-apparent’s guards, and eke vanut with 
regard to tlie townspeople. 

Soon after introduction to our new quarters we found 
them comfortably fitted with carpets, Arc* by our 
servants* We found the wails of the rooms worn 
plastered with gypsum, and tastefully decorated along 
the cornices and around the numerous little recesses let 
into tlie wall, that serve the purpose of shelves and etrp~ 
boards, with neat arabesque patterns stamped on whilst 
the plaster was still moist. Over this decoration tn its 
vet moist state had been sprinkled coarsely-pounded 
talc, which, during daylight, shone like frosted silver and 
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imparted a delightfully cool look to the room j whilst by 
candle-light it sparkled with ten thousand scintillations 
that the room look not unlike the icy grottos one 
freeH on the stage of u theatre at home* 

By a, curious coincidence, the Mission made its entiy 
into Kandahar on the same day of the name month as 
the advance of the British army* under Sir John Keane, 
encamped under its walls eighteen years sign* 

On the morning follow ing the day of our arrival * the 
heir-apparent sent over his chief officer. General FnrS- 
mur/. Klitiii, with his compliments, to know if we were 
well and comfortable ; end shortly afterwards followed a 
tray of sweetmeats, and a bag of rupees, by way of 
mizr, According to Oriental custom, the bearers of 
these presents were handsomely rewarded with budkis'' 
(the hildki k a sinuil gold coin, of the ^duc of half 
a sovereign, or perhaps rather more, and is com¬ 
monly met with throughout Central Asia, Persia, de.) ; 
and, in aoknowdedginent of tho nazr, a hag of rupees 
(in value equivalent to the one received), and » double- 
barrelled title, in cast complete, were sent over to the 
heir-apparent. In the afternoon, shortly after the pre¬ 
vious announcement of his intention, the heir-apparent 
Inmself paid ns a visit. He walker] over from bis adjoin¬ 
ing quarters, attended only by four or live court officials. 
He seemed much distressed by the exertion, and the 
flight of steps leading up to utir quartern Hiriy took his 
breath away, for he sat panting and puffing for several 
minutes before ho could enter into conversation with us. 
Having recovered himself somewhat, he soon made Lhn- 
sell at home, and conversed in a quiet friendly manner 
for nearly two hours. 

To w ards the close of his visit, he told us that a few 
days previous to onr arrival, a European, who declared 
that he was not an Englishman, had arrived in the citv 
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from Herat. The heir-apparent* however, although bo 
did not oven in the slightest degree hint so, evidently 
suspected that lie was an English spy {and this the 
more so, oa the unfortunate stranger was Importunate 
in ids requests to l>o allowed to proceed to Bombay), 
and was desirous of confronting liim with us in his own 
presence, in order that he might judge for himself. 
Having expressed his wish that wo should see the 
stranger, he ordered one of tun attendants to summon 
him to “ the presence/' In a few minutes the foreigner 
made his appearance. Ho was dressed in tlm Afghan 
costume* and entered the courtyard with an expression 
of anxiety and fear depicted on his counte nan ce ; but, 
on seeing ns, his features brightened up with delight, 
and he ai once addressed us in what we took for German. 
Most unfortunately, neither of us were able to converse 
with him in any European language* for he was trn- 
ucqinmitod with French or Liitin, and wo wore equally 
ignorant of German and Italian, in both of which lan¬ 
guages he spoke to tus with fluency. Besides these, ho 
was able to speak in Arabic, Tnrkt* and Persian, and 
knew a very few words of English. Through the medium 
of the Persian language, we gathered the following 
particulars of his history :—His mane was Frederick 
^Yitliam Ynpftrt. Age, forty-seven. A native of Berlin, 
which city lie hit some twenty-five years ago. For 
twenty years he lived in different ports of Turkey and 
the north of Arabia, practising os an itinerant doctor 
and herbalist. In tins capacity he visited Cairo, Con¬ 
stantinople* Aleppo* Jerusalem, Erzrotmi* Baghdad, and 
many other towns and cities of Asia Minor. His last 
place of residence was Teheran, Here he earned his 
livelihood os a shoemaker, and mentioned 1 Laving been 
employed in this capacity by Colonel Sheik, Major 
Kawlinson* and others. He left Teheran about a year 
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ago t on Iiis journey towards Bombay, ri« Herat ml 1 
Kan dshar , At Herat, where, as here, ho travelled us 
an itinerant shoemaker, ho was seized as a suspicions 
character and imprisoned. For many days he was 
treated with the greatest cruelty, and was several times 
led out of Ids dungeon to have his throat cut as an 
infidel T but was lot off on showing the proof? of having 
been Mohommadanized, and, suiting the action to the 
word, lie left no doubts of this matter on our minds 
ocular demonstration* After a June* lie was set free to 
go his wuv. Lot was llret deprived of all Ids clothes and 
property, and with these went the little money Lie had 
managed to accumulate during a life of toil, hardship, 
and peril* As soon as set free, lie left Herat and 
travelled on foot to Kandahnr, suffering fearful hard- 
slops on the road. The journey occupied him. nearly 
£ix months, and, owing to the severity of the cold in 
some parts of the road, lie had Inst the toes of his right 
foot from frosi-bito, and arrived at Kandahar in a mise- 
table plight nearly two months ago* He was a short 
and sturdy - looking man, and had strongly, marked 
{Tennan features* At. lirst he appeared most anxious to 
start on his journey toward? Bombay, where he expected 
to meet some countryman and friends, and get a passage 
home* But ultimately he changed his mind, und said 
he was content to stay where he was, as he hod been 
very kindly treated by the Siirdar (heir-apparent),, for 
whom he was now making several pair* of shoes. With 
this he offered to make some for ns, and at once sd to 
work measuring our feet. 

Uu taking his leave, he was overpowered by the emo¬ 
tions d his heart, and burst into tears, which it was 
evident he had ell along been striving to suppress* bat 
which his stifled feelings could uo longer prevent from 
gushing down his sunburnt cheeks, accompanied by 
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loud ftobg, between which be called out, 14 Protestant, 
Protestant ! which ho continued repeating, with much 
vehemence, till he left oar court—as much ns to say 
though he had been MohamimiJiinised t he alUJ 
adhered to the faith in which ho had been brought up 
us the guide of his youth. 

Throughout this interview (which to us was a most 
painM one, our fellow feelings being excited on behalf 
of the friendless wanderer cast amidst a distant raid 
imsymputhizing foe, without a chance of escape) the heir- 
apparent scanned our features with the moat vigilant 
scrutiny, but afterwards appeared satisfied with the 
account we gave of the foreigner, and seemed inclined 
to allow ]iim to deport on his journey towards Bombay— 
an option which the German forewent, for reasons beat 
known to himself, 

I may here note that a few weeks subsequently, reports 
of our interview with the foreigner having been forwarded 
to Kabul, She Amir sent orders to his son and heir-appa¬ 
rent. to despatch the stranger at once to Kabul for Lis 
own inspection and examination. He was accordingly hur¬ 
ried off to Kabul, and we could never iiflerwards get any 
tidings of his fete* The Sipaids of our guard, however, 
on hearing of his destination, shrugged their shoulders 
and stroked their beards most significantly, and said, 

' hluy God protect him I H 

May 2nd .—During the past week the Mission has 
been busy settling down in its new abode, unci setting 
on foot the arrangements for entering on their special 
functions: the Chief and his Political Assistant in organis¬ 
ing an Intelligence Agency between this uid Herat, and 
in muking them selves acquainted with the state of the 
political affairs of the country from infomiutmn derivable 
ou the ajKit ; myself, m establishing a charitable dis¬ 
pensary for the alleviation of the prevailing distress, 

U 
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acquiring what information of the people and country 
the limited means at my disposal would permit of. 

Our time has l>een spent mostly within the limits of 
our residency, tho Mission only moving out for a few 
hours* exercise daily, either for a ride at sunrise, or for 
quail-shooting in the fields outside tho city walk. On 
these occasions, whilst traversing the filthy bines of tho 
city in our egress and ingress, we had full and painful 
proof of the Bufferings of the people from the combined 
effects of scarcity and pestilence; for epidemic small¬ 
pox, which first made its appearance in the city shortly 
before our arrival, was now raging with terrible viru¬ 
lence, and greatly multiplied the horrors of the famine. 
Almost eveiy houso had its doomed, dying or dead, 
whilst the houseless lay naked in the public thorough¬ 
fares—a most sickening and disgusting mass of sores 
and corruption—in tho silence of death, or else in tho 
ravings of delirium or the pongs of starvation, filling 
tho already foully-tainted atmosphere with most pitifnl 
moans and cries: a feast to myriads of llies, which, 
whilst they gorged themselves, filled the body with 
worms, and then hastened away to disseminate the 
plagne. This terrible pestilence and famine continued 
with unabated severity for fully six weeks after our 
arrival, and the daily scenes of hideous suffering we 
encountered on our way to tho open country proved a 
most painful ordeal. 

Most fortunately, the pestilence, which was so rife in 
the city and surrounding villages, hardly existed within 
the citadel—a fact for which no very satisfactory ex¬ 
planation could be found; for, though it was some¬ 
what cleaner than the rest of the city, and also less 
densely peopled, it was quito impossible to prevent a 
constant tide of communication between it and the 
infected quarters. Its inhabitants also, consisting as 
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tiif y did of the troops and adherents of the heir- apparent 
ami their families were bettor supplied with provisions 
than tlie generality ol the townspeople—a cireum stance 
wliieh no doubt, coupled with the other conditions above 
moo tinned, exerted a due influence hi enabling them l o 
resist the attacks of i lie fell enemy T but yet not sufficient 
to account for their almost total immunity from the 
disease, unless one is allowed to suppose that the well- 
carod-for native is lass predisposed to the contagion than 
tlie starved., so as to be In a measure protected from it* 
Besides, the fact of most of the natives of this country 
having already had small -pox in their youth, cither 
by natural means or Inoculation, may have had some 
weight in protecting the hotter classes from a second 
attack, whilst the starved M easy victims to its ravages 
through the predisposing circumstances of their condition. 

As the spring crops ripened, the sufferings of the 
people somewhat diminished, and the plague of small¬ 
pox gradually subsided; but it never on Lire ly disappeared 
during the whole stay of the Mission at Emukhar 
(upwards of twelve mouths), continuing in a more or less 
sporadic form in different quarters of the city, and even 
in the villages around. Tina is probably, in* a measure 
at least, attributable to the industry of the native inoeu- 
la tors, who* on the decline of the Epidemic, were most 
energetic in affording protection from the dread disease 
to the rising generation and the remnant of the popula¬ 
tion who had not yet been inoculated. 

But apart from tins, the persistence of the disease is 
not to be wondered at when one- takes into conaideration 
the filthy state of the city, the dirty habits of the people, 
inul their total ignorance and disregard of all sanitary 
precan lions. Indeed, they did not seem to be aware of 
the contagious nature of the discos*, and the separation 

15-4 
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of tb.e diseased from tiio rest of the family was never 
dreamt of. 

In our passage through the city for otir rooming ride 9 
hi the open country, wc often met dead bodies exposed in 
the streets by their friends, who fondly clamoured for 
contributions from, the passera-hy for the burial of the 
corpse of one of the <( Faithful," an appeal which few 
who were in a position to aid with their mite could resist. 
Apparently, this proved rather a profitable calling, and 
dead bodies were conveyed about the crowded thorough- 
fares on beds till their advanced state of putrefaction was 
mom than the showmen could bear. Wo wore told that 
the sums l bus codec tod by the carriers of the corpses 
were spent on food for themselves and their starving 
families. 

The sufferings and privations endured by the Kan da- 
harts daring this famine wore really terrible* According 
to the current rumour, the famine was in a great measure 
produced by the gram-dealers, who wore accused of 
hoarding their grain tinder the impression t lint the 
Mission was only the advance guard of a British anny 
about to visit Kandahar, and from whom they expected 
to realize much greater prices than those current in the 
country, Tt was oven asserted that the heir-apparent 
countenanced this nefarious proceeding, and himself 
turned grain-merchant, and realized a handsome profit 
by importing grain from Ghazni on the one hand and 
Babzawfir on the other, and selling it in the city at 
fftffllTK rates. Be the truth of these rumours as it may, 
there is no doubt but that the preceding season was one 
of drought throughout the province. In this case, the 
grain-dealers were justified in regulating the price of the 
grain according to the supply, so as to make it last until 
Lhe tiLit year's harvest CEime into use. Otherwise, had 
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they yielded to the clamour of n ehortBighted and uncut- 
cnkting public, the stock of grain in lbe country would 
have been consumed long before a fresh supply could bo 
hoped for, and nothing short of complete starvation 
would have iieeri the fiito of the whole population. 

This explanation is necessary ia defence of the grain- 
dealers (wbo are all Hindus), a greatly abused and 
persecuted doss in this country, because a proceeding 
ouch as that alleged against them above would produce 
results injurious to their own interests, apart from the 
bov ere punishments they would incur were they to attempt 
such a thing. With respect to the lioir-apparcnt, 
can be said in support of Ins conduct during this crisis. 
Hod he the welfare of his subjects at heart, be would 
have imported larger supplies into the city, and, selling 
the gram at cost price, foregone the wealth he accumu¬ 
lated at the expense of his subjects, and thus have bod 
Oie satisfaction of alleviating their sufferings and seeming 
their attachment. But idas J philanthropy is not known 
anumgsl Afghans , who, as a rule, act rap to the saying, 
** Each one for himself and God for us all." 

During this trying period, we had considerable diffi¬ 
culty in feeding our horses and baggage Hinmq bt, end 
for several days could get no grain whatever, and hut 
Email supplies of fodder. The price of barley was four 
1 scfb " the rnjjee (British currency), or eight pounds for 
two stuffings ; wheat flour sold at two sers the rupee, and 
fodder, which was nil green* at one rupee per bullook-loml. 
At tirst the fodder consisted of lucerne {‘duihshta 
or clover ( xi shaflal”) , and subsequently of .4 khn&l/' or 
the corn-crop cut down before Lite ears have commenced 
to form* The plants soon sprout again, and after a 
second or third cutting, are allowed to ripen into oar. 

The heir-apparent fed trio own troops at the rate of 
sixteen svrs of flour the rupee, and deducted die price of 
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the quantity fmpplmd to the troops from their wages; 
but in the city he sold grain at the same rate as tho 
grain-ilea I its, viz. two sere of Hour for the rupee. At 
such prices, the poor could get no Hour at all, and for 
several months subsisted on clever in id lucerne, wild 
herbs and mulberry-leaves, winch they as often ate irn* 
cooked as cooked. 

This afternoon there was a great excitement and stir 
in the citadel, owing to the arrest of Saidar Mohammad 
Sudik Khun (son of the lute Sardtir Kohiulii Klmu), 
whose plots to murder the heir-apparant and seize the 
reins of government were timely discovered late last 
night through the confession of one of the hist rumen ts 
for the accomplishment of his bold designs. Sudik 
Khan hud made Im arrangements for the murder of the 
heir-apparent very cleverly, and it was by tho merest 
accident that liis plans were frustrated and himself 
discovered. Under promise of a reward of four thou¬ 
sand rupees, he lrnd persuaded one of the light erralry 
troupers of the heir-apparent's “ Life Guards '* to enter 
into the plot, and himself to murder his master. The 
man accepted the proffered terms* and about midnight 
started on his murderous enterprise. He without 
trouble passed through all tho sentries in tho dress of an 
express messenger from Kabul, saying that he had just 
arrived with an important and secret despatch from the 
Amir for the heir-apparent. In this manner he reached 
the heir-apparent s bed-room door, but the sentry posted 
thcro refused admittance, on account of the lateness of 
tho hour, and through fear of disturbing his muster, 
whom he supposed to be asleep. The heir-apparent, 
however, was wide awake, and at once called out to tho 
guard to seize tho messenger and have him & i»uii med. 
A sword was fonud concealed under his cht»u t. The heir- 
apparent in the meantime got up. On learning the state 
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of affairs, he at once told tlio would-be assassin that hie 
life was now not worth a straw ; but promised, that if he 
would confess who had employed Mm, and would disclose 
the whole plot, his life would tie spared, and he would 
receive a free portion; otherwise he should most certainly 
swing by the neck in the morning. Tbomnn at once 
disclosed the entire conspiracy, and subsequently the 
heir-apparent kept his word with him as for os regarded 
his life, though he banished him the country. 

Mo ham mad H&dik Khan, ore day dawned, was seized 
in his own house and thrown into a dark dungeon, 
guarded by ft pnrty of the heir-apparent’s own H anpntftiip 
who formed portion of his body-guard. Here he was 
kept a dose prisoner till the Amir's orders For his dis¬ 
posal were received from Kabul. On the receipt of these, 
bo was despatched under escort to Kabul* rmd on arrival 
there was assigned a residence hi the BuL* Hissiir, where 
he was obliged to live under the surveillance of the 
Amir. During his stay at Kabul (rather more Limn tv 
year), he was constantly importuning the Amir to allow 
him to return to Kandahar—a stop the Amir did not at 
all approve of, but was, on the contrary, desirous to 
prevent. At length, however, the Amir acceded to Ms 
wishes, and on the eve of his departure invited him to a 
fesisl in Us own palace, Soon after the meal, Sadtk 
Khan was suddenly taken ill; the court physicians were 
speedily summoned, and promptly physicked him , but he 
died before the morning. This is the usual maimer in 
which obnoxious individuals in this country disappear 
from the scene of Ifrdr actions, 1 may bore mention, 
that on our return journey towards Peshawar, wo passed 
the corpse of Mohammad Sadik Khan on the road. It 
was tamg conveyed to Kandahar for interment in 
the family vault. Our escort, on hearing the t ire urn - 
stances attending his death, merely stroked their 
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beards, anti piously exclaimed, 11 God bo merciful to 
his soul/' 

May 10/ft.—-Last weak, in one of our usual morning 
rides, wo wont out of the city by the Herat gate, and 
passing through the summer-gardens of the former 
rulers of Kandahar, examined the mins of the ancient 
Kandahar, called by tho natives 11 Shnhar i Kulm a " (or 
Old City), and also ** Ho sain Shahur,'* after the name of 
tiie last of its sovereigns. 

Those ruins com a great extent of surface dong the 
base and slope of a high ridge of bare rock that rises on 
the plain, about four miles on the west of the present 
city of Kandahar. Wo often visited these ruins during 
our stay in that city. The lines of defence of the ancient 
city are still traceable by portions of walls that extend 
with broken intervals all along the crest of the rock. 
On the highest part of the hill is perched a email 
citadel, and around tins are several detached excavations 
in the solid rock. These, we wore told! formerly served 
is water-tanks for the garrison of the city. The site of 
the city itself is marked by the cr umbl i n g walls of houses 
ami confused heaps of bricks end <Ubris that cover 
several acres of surface. The ground, in all directions, 
is burrowed and excavated by the natives, who obtain 
quantities of nitre and sulphur from the dihris of the 
old walls. Sometimes they dig np gold coins and other 
precious relies of the plat, end these ore occasionally 
even found on the surface, and especially after heavy 
rains. The soil from some parts of the rains is carried 
away as manure for the fields around. Half way up the 
north-east face of the hill on which those rains stand, 
and situated between two crumbling guard towers on 
adjacent projections of the rock, is a flight of forty steps, 
that leads to a recess m the rock At the top of the 
stops, mid on each side of tbo entrance to the recess, is 
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the figure of a crouched leopard, nearly life-size. The 
whole, via. steps, recess, and leopards, is carved out of 
the solid limestone, and is said to hare occupied seventy 
men for nine years before the work was com pick'd. The 
chamber in the rock is bow-shaped and dome-roofed. 
The height is about twelve feet in the centre, the width 
from aide to aide is about eight feet, whilst the depth 
from the entrance inwards equak the height. The sides 
of the interior :ire covered with Persian inscriptions, 
carved in relief out of the rock; the work is beautifully 
executed, and is said to have kept the artist hard at 
work for four years. The writing is to the effect that, 
on the iStk of the month Shawal, a. n, !>2$, Bubur 
Budshah conquered Kandahar, and appointed his sons 
A kb nr and Humiiyfm successively as its rulers. A long 
list of the virtues and noble qualities of these prince 3 
then follows, together with an enumeration of the princi¬ 
pal cities of Babur's empire, extending from Kabul to the 
sea-coaafc of Bengal, and mclndiug the name;- of many 
of the chief cities now existing between these limits. 
According to the accounts current amongst, the natives, 
this ancient city was founded by Alexander the Great, 
(the ** Sikandur-zud-Kaniam " of Orientals), end i* said 
to have been several times destroyed and rebuilt by its 
successive Arab, Tartar, and Persian conquerors, till 
finally surprised, sacked, and demolish oil about the year 
17S8 a.u.j by Kadir Shah, who removed its site to the 
open plain, about four miles to the south-east, where he 
built a new city, which lie called after himself HadirsWL 
This new city was hardly populated before it was 
plundered and destroyed by Ahmad Shah Abdul, Nadirs 
successor in Afghanistan, who, about the year 1717 a.d, 
founded the present city of Kandahar, which he made the 
seat of his government, and styled Ahmad Similar, or 
Ahmad ShfhL 
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On out return from this visit to Fi n min Similar, we 
passed oyer the ground occupied l>y the British canton - 
merits, lmiit when General Nott J s anny was quartered 
here in 1340—42, The burnt rim then occupied b y tho 
European portion of the army are still standing, and, 
though built of sun-dried bricks, cemented together with 
a mixture of chopped Straw and clay only, are in a very 
good state of preservation, and have 6tillered very little, 
apparently, horn decay. A portion is now need as a 
surai, and the ground on which the British soldier ones 
paraded to Ore sound of the Ingle, in now a tethering 
ground for camels and baggage ponies. 

Another part of the barracks is occupied by ti party of 
Jozoildii troops (iirogularB and sStarpahooteis), who 
have cotne m from the district to receive their last year's 
pay. The rest of the cantonment outride the barracks 
had been ploughed over, and was now covered with 
ripening corn-crops. From the midst of this expanse of 
waving yellow, we decried a huge domed projection 
composed of sun-dried brides, mid on inquiry, were told 
that it bad been built by tlie British os on ice-bonus. 

My charitable dispensary, which has now been esta¬ 
blished a fortnight, progresses but slowly, owing to the 
obstacles raised by the Simlaris officials, Tho object of 
the institution is evidently disbelieved, end my interest 
in its advancement viewed with groat suspicion. A con¬ 
fidential agent of the Border is always in attendance io 
watch my conduct and report particulars to his master, 
though ostensibly he is appointed to attend me in my 
virils to the hospital, and to see to my protection from 
injury at the hands of fanatics; but for this purpose I 
was furnished with a guard at the dispensary* The 
Bardar baa often expressed his surprise that I should put 
myself to so much inconvenience and labour on account 
of who! he himself styled a set of * i iograte dogs/ 1 or. 
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in the vamacnkr, ‘‘Sag i na-h*kk SbmBs; ' and could 
noi understand why 1 should toko so mm-h inte rest mid 
trouble for the rommon people, without Lho hope of 
acquiring some cQUHnensurate advantage, uiid, more 
especially* us the duly was 110 m tpf lhe most agreeable* 
for those I raine in contact with were generally the 
dirtiest of the dirty, both in their habits and persons* 
In truth, I often found the task a most irksome one* and 
ftiit inclined to abandon it altogether, bat was detauiined 
to set the heir-apparent an example* and if possible 
shame him, and so persevered* 

Hitherto the attendants have been mostly from among 
the soldiery and their families, or their friends in the 
c ity, whilst Lho crowds of townspeople and villagers who 
daily clamour for admittance at the entrance gate have 
been repelled by the sentries with very rough treatment, 
the butts of their firelock* and stones being freely pUcd 
amongst the crowd, with, hi several instances, serious 
results One unfortunate greybeaiflod wretch was run 
through the buck by a bayonet, and was then brought to 
me in u dying state next tiny, and others had their heads 
and faces gashed by stones thrown u£ the crowd. I now 
remonstrated, rind tlircateiied to dose the building alto¬ 
gether ttnlcHS the general public was allowed an equal 
share with the soldiery in the benefits to be derived from 
the institution. After some weeks, when the heir-uppa¬ 
rent had satisfied himself m to the purely benevolent 
objects of the dispensary, the sentries received orders to 
admit tiro townspeople, after searching and disa rmin g 
them* The consequence wofl, great numbers flocked to 
the dispensary, and its popularity increased. 

During the hist few days a change has certainly come 
over the aspect of affairs. The heir-apparent has not 
boon near ns ? nor, as is his usual custom, bus he sent 
us Ins morning compliments, to know' after our welfare. 
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Tlis officiate, also, who tire charged with Attending to our 
'vanis and requirement, have become very reserved mid 
tadfcira, and there is m evident constraint m their 
behaviour. This is possibly the result of our remonstrance 
against the high prices charged by Ms officials for the 
supply of fodder to oar horses and baggage ponies. For, 
a few days ago, the Nazir Bahadur Khan sent ns his bill 
for feeding our horses on green fodder for twelve days. 
TVe had, between ns, less than eighty horses and ponies 
to feed, and the Nazir's account was for 01*2 rupees. 
This was mure Liam double the bazar rate, and more 
than llireo times the rate at which Gholam Sarwar Kha n, 
and the troopers of our escort procured fodder outsidu 
the city walls. The heir-apparent,, on being applied to 
for an explanation, supported the claim of bis Nazir, 
The account was accordingly sol tied at once, and the 
Nazir was informed tiuU T for the future, his sendees were 
not needed, as we were determined to purchase oar 
supplies in the market at the current rates. I may here 
mention that the stun thus extorted from ns was subse¬ 
quently deducted from the monthly subsidy paid to the 
Amir from the Peshawar treasury, and he was at the 
same time furnished with a memorandum of the par¬ 
ticulars. In due course, Hie heir-apparent received u 
well-merited admonition from Ms august father, and 
passed it on with interest and compound Interest to Ms 
subordinates, In proportion to the inferiority of their 
grades, 

For several days past we have been expecting a dak 
hum Peshawar, but can get no tidings of It at all Since 
our arrival bore, we have only received one unimportant 
letter from N&wfth Foujddr Khan (who left our party 
ixi Kliushi for Kabul), deserihing his arrival and reception 
at the court of the Amir, and hut one from Peshawar, 
with news down to the 3rd April. Of what has occurred 
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since, f>otk in India and Europe, wo are Lu an unenviable 
state of ignorance and anxiety; and though we form 
various conjectures as to the causes of the non-arrival 
of the dfik, none appear satisfactory* and we begin 
to suspect that “ the powers that be" of tins country 
know more about tbs matter than they are willing to 
disclose. 

Yesterday wo received u visit from Mtilhih Abdul 
Karim *, the Sarfiuris w hakim, * r or physician. He is a 
very pompous and egotistical personage, and occupies 
a high position in the court of the heir-apparent* where 
his functions are of a mixed nature, lhs counsel being 
always taken on political as well as professional matters* 
As a physician ho is considered very skilful, and haa the 
credit of experience by age* But if lengthy quotations 
from the various ancient Greek authors is any criterion 
of his profici e ncy in the f£ YfiniUiI Likmat/' he certainly 
impresses those unacquainted with the authors he quotes 
so voluminously with a belief in his thorough familiarity 
with the doctrines they teach* Abdul Karim is a sleek, 
paunchy old gentleman, and does credit to his diet; 
and though outwardly professing austere piety, gets the 
credit of a rather free indulgence in the pleasures of 
the table and Uu j haram. During his somewhat pro¬ 
longed visit* he spoke with such volubility and in such 
grandiloquent terms of the respective merits of Bokrut 
(Hippocrates), JatinOs (Galen)* Aristas (Aristotle), 
Abu Ali Slna (Avicenna), and other fl YtlnSnl hakims,” 
that I was perfectly bewOdered, whilst his delighted 
attendants loudly applauded his wonderful learning hy 
paroxysmal exclamations of “ Wah I with } " 11 La haul/ 1 
11 Kiamat, 1 * <kc, Abdul Karim and myself parted after a 
couple of hours* tremendous argumentation, with, I am 
afraid* very poor opinions of each other's respective pro¬ 
fessional acquirements. Amongst other topics of discus- 
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ekm> in all of winch* unforlumittdy, our ide&s o 2 id opinions 
were diametrically opposed, my self-sufficient adversary 
would insist that the vibrations of Urn voice were produced 
by the pulsations of the heart, and that all the btood- 
f&eseta of the body were centred in the navel ! He 
stonily insisted that a man hod only edeven ribs on the 
loft side* for the truth of which assertion he h ul the 
mroatrorertihle evidence of the Km\m in the relation of 
the liistoiy of Ufa's creation* 1 told him how he could 
easily satisfy- himself on this point by ocular proof, hut 
he viewed my proposition as something blasphemous. 
The bare idea of his attempting to verify anything for 
which bo had the word of God made him shudder; and 
whilst he (fnvfimc a withering look of scorn r ho stroked 
his beard most revereally, muttering tl Tobah ! tobah 1 P ' 
(Repentance ! repentance !) , and M Aatogbiir f UJlah I 
(Pardon, G God !) Before taking bis departure, Abdul 
Karim promised to send me a supply of English medicines 
be had lately received from Bombay, in order Unit I 
might make him acquainted with their doses and them- 
penile effects* as hitherto they bod not proved very 
successful in his hands. On the following day, accord¬ 
ingly, his assistant called on me, and brought with him 
a couple of trays Full of phials mid gallipots. On going 
through the contents of these, we found several bottles 
labelled " Eau de Cologne/ “ Essence of MrUefteurs," 
ditto “of Boses/ p &c. Ac. There wore, besides, various 
kinds of sauces* essential oils of peppermint and dove, Ac., 
pals of cold cream and pomatum for the hair, small 
phials of corrosive sublimate and rod precipitate. Among 
others we none aeroa bottle without any label, and 
found it tn contain strong sulphuric acid ! Hakim Abdul 
Karim received my report cm his *tock of oilman^-storea 
and perfumery with amch chagrin, and not without some 
doubt of onr mteafcbnally depreciating iheir medicinal 
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virtues in the hope of seem ing them for ourselves 1 Qnr 
merriment on this octagon was so great, that shortly 
afterwards the Hakim crane over to judge by a personal 
interview as to our opinions of his drags ; but bis account 
of the ill-suecess attending his administration of them 
only increased onr mirth, and he went away dLssjitisiied. 
with the interview. According to his own admission, he 
bad blinded at least one man with strong sulphuric acid, 
and was quite in credo Ions of the poisonous properties of 
several of his drags, He promised, however, to eschew 
their use for the future, raid to adhere to the harmless 
Materia Medics of the Yu mini Hakims, He often visited 
ns subsequently, but never referred to his English 
medicines. Abdul Kutim knew nothing whatever of 
surgery, and expressed great astonishment at my opera¬ 
tions, In a case of lithotomy, which lie taw me perform, 
he confessed to being mute with fear at the effects of 
chloroform, and was perfectly astonished at the rapidity 
of the operation. He asked me for the calculus, which 
he said was an invaluable solvent for unexfcmetcd calculi, 
when founded and Administered in the form of sharbat ' 
to the victims of this p:LuifnJ disease* 

May 18 ih. —Ai the beginning of the week the Mission 
paid a visit in the Sardar. He received us with his 
usual affability and professions of friendship. Ho pro¬ 
fessed entire ignorance of the cause of dtday in the 
arrival of onr dak from Peshawar, and said that, oddly 
enough, hu himself bad not received any letters from 
Kabul since our arrival at Kandahar, He also pleaded 
ignorance of any late news from Herat, or. In fact, from 
any other place, but, by way of turning the conversation, 
produce! a printed paper, which, he said, fell into his 
hand s a few days ago. It was a proclamation issued by 
the 3b:th of Persia on the out urea! : of his difficulties w ith 
the British. Its tone was very bombastic, and its object 
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was evidently to cscito the religions ardour t>f Jiis suhiL'cts, 
on whom he called to raise a ** jaiiiul/’ or war, in defence 
of their religion. In a few sarcastic terms, the Shah 
lamented the falling away of the Amir from the standard 
of Islam , by allying himself with the treacherous and 
money-loving English infidels, who had had the audacity 
to attach an [unprotected sen-port on his coast (BrndtlrI 1 ), 
hot hi id not the courage to advance beyond the sea¬ 
board. The proclamation then want on to any that the 
Shall had ordered m army of 50,000 men to tlio Sind 
frontier, 40,000 to Herat, and 30,000 to Bu&hir, &c.; 
that the first waa to conquer Sandahar and make it over 
to its former miens, and then to proceed to the conquest 
of Sind and the invasion of Hindustan l The Shah then 
expressed his merciful intention of not yet kiting loose 
the tens of thousands of GhitziS who had flocked to hie 
alundnrd, aud concluded by ending on ad true believers 
to aid in the extermination of the common and infidel foe. 
The prod Lunation liad no date, but we^ supposed to bo 
an old one, though the heir-apparent declared he had 
only fi few’ days previously got bold of it. 

Shortly tifter our return from visiting the Sardnr, he 
sent over a white pelican of the desert for otir inspection, 
Ahmri a year ago an immense flock of these birds passed 
over the conn try and alighted for the night on a hid a 
few miles to the north of the city. Hero they were 
attacked by all the available guns in the place. Some 
hundred or more were shot and many others taken olive, 
and amongst the number the one above referred to. 

At this interview with the Sardar, I urged the necessity 
of Ids uasd&tauce in relieving the miseries of tlie famine- 
struek townspeople, who were also being decimated by 
small -pcue. He app^artid to enter into my proposals with 
some earnestness, and promised that he would place an 
empty sand within the citadel at my disposal, and 
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give mo every assistance in his power. At the same 
time, lie tm d he did not see the use of my giving myself 
so much trouhlcj as he was sure that my labours would 
not be appreciated. 1 was of a different opinion, lam- 
over, and therefore pressed my suit witli ultima t i? suer ess, 
for after two or three weeks an empty and dilapidated 
sand was placed at my disposal, hut the Sardai’s 
promises of encouragement and assistance were mere 
empty words. 

A couple of days after this interview with the Sardur, 
Major Lumsden and his Assistant inspected the lieir- 
np parent's infiintiy troops, who were paraded for Ibis 
purpose on the plain to the north of the city. They 
were pretty well got tip, and went through a few simple 
evolutions with tolerable accuracy. Their marching, 
however, was very bail, and it was a pity to gee sue h 
a fine body of men rendered useless by an aping of dis¬ 
cipline not at oil adapted to their military ideas or mode 
of fighting. On the parade-ground we met a number of 
chiefs attached to the court of the heir-apparent, mid 
entered into conversation with several of them. They 
were mostly very fine men, and from their unreserved 
Malversation appeared friendly disposed towards us. But 
they were never allowed to visit ns in the residency. In 
fact, there was a strict prohibition against anybody's 
entering the residency court without the sane don of tin? 
heir-apparent and the attendance of one of his officials. 
This was a necessary preeanfcion, owing to the avowed 
hostility of sumo of the chief men of the place mid the 
truculence mid fanaticism of the people. 

A few days ago, that is, on the 14th May, our long- 
expected dak feom Peshawar emus hi. The cause of 
delay was the desertion of some of the (i KMkh=," or 
runners, on the rood near Ghazni. The most important 
items of news were, dm capture by the British of 
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Mohamrah, on the Persian Gulf, and the threatening 
attitude of the native army of Bengal, the successive 
incendiary fires in different parts of tho conntry, and 
the excited state of the public min d produced by these 
unusual occurrences. Having read our letters and news¬ 
papers over and over again, we laid them aside, and with 
doubly increased impatience and anxiety looked forward 
for the arrival of its successor. 

This afternoon a man of the Barakzai tribe was stoned 
to death outside the Topkliuha gate of the city, by order 
of the chief priest, and with the sanction of the heir- 
apparent. His crime was blasphemy, and it is said that 
the poor old wretch was insane. Next morning wo rode 
out by the Topkliilnn gate, and passed by the heap of 
stones that covered his corpse. Oue of our Guido 
escort, who was remarkable for more candour than good 
judgment, naively predicted that some day or other, when 
tho circumstances had been forgotten, a zliirat would 
rise upon the site of tho stoned man's tomb, whilst his 
memory would be revered as a martyr or saint—a remark 
which brought upon him the censure of his comrades, 
whilst others declared that he deserved a like fate for the 
levity of his remarks. 

Yesterday a Kiifila arrived from Herat and circulated a 
report in the city that tho Persians were advancing on 
Farrah. TIiiB afterwards proved a pure fabrication. 
Indeed, tho rumours daily current in the city were so 
conflicting, and yet at times so plausible, that it was 
difficult to discriminate between probable truth and 
falsehood. 

Baring the whole of our stay at Handaluir, tho death 
of tho Amir wus periodically reported at intervals of a 
couple of months or so. 

Daring the last week the weather has been gradually 
getting very hot, and several dust-storms have blown 
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over the city, but no rain has fallen. The spring crops 
ore fast ripening, and in some districts near tho city have 
already boon cut. The price of groin is gradually falling, 
but is still very high, and the sufferings of the poor are 
but little diminished. 

Mail 20th .—The heir-apparent paid us a visit on the 
20ih, and chatted awny a couple of hours in his usual 
familiar style, but gave us no nows of any kind. After 
the customary inquiries after our health and welfare, ho 
produced for our inspection a bottle said to contain 
“ Koghan i balasun," 44 Balm of Gilead " (literally 44 tho 
oil of balsam ’), and which, ho quietly observed, had 
been presented to him by a merchant just arrived from 
Bombay as a sovereign remedy for rheumatism. The 
bottle, however, had a very suspicious resemblance to a 
French brandy bottle, and its contents to the liquor 
usually found in one. On nearer inspection, wo found 
tire stamped seal of 44 Champagne Cognac," icc. on tho 
glass, and on further investigation, by extracting tho 
cork, at once recognized the contents as the veritable 
Eau de Vie. It wiis amusing to mark tho air of 
assumed innocence with which the Sardar broached the 
subject and watched our examination of tho 44 Boghan.” 
On being plainly told that the supposed Balm of 
Gilead was nothing more than genuine brandy, he 
raised his eyebrows in mimic astonishment, expressing 
great horror at having even handled the mere receptacle 
of the forbidden liquor ; and at the samo time motioning 
with his hands to close the bottle, lest the fumes of its 
coutents should contaminate the surrounding air, begged 
we would keep it, as perhaps it might be of some use to 
us. We were nothing loth to this proposal, as our own 
supply of such creature comforts was limited to two 
bottles of brandy and two of port wine, all of which we 
had agreed should be strictly reserved us 44 medical cow- 
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fort-" in rase of sickness. In adopting 11m shallow 
pretence nod roundabout way of presenting ns with n 
ho tile of brandy , the possession of which lie was ashamed 
to own, though he must have known that wo were well 
aware of Ins regular indulgence in each spirits, the hoir- 
apparent was, I belies, stimulated by a kindly" fooling; 
for he often expressed his astonishment that we should 
feel so little the deprivation of a liquor which he knew 
most Englishmen were accustomed to, whilst, at tho 
same time, he landed our moderation in its use. The 
heir-apparent must have imbibed these falsa ideas of the 
universal addiction of Englishmen to the brandy bottle 
from the general consumption of Jf pege M (brandy and 
soda-water) which he moat have noticed when a prisoner 
of war in the hands of the British after the first Afghan 
campaign- But somehow idl Afghan s have sen idea that 
Europeans indulge immoderately and universally in strong 
drinks, and they even urge this as a reason for despising 
them ; as amongst tlienudves those who do yield to the 
temptation of spirituous liquors (and they arc a large 
class, including almost without exception all the chiefs 
and rich men located in cities) do so simply for the 
purpose of intoxication, ;nid cannot understand the 
advantages of a moderate use of such stimulants* 

This little affair of the identity of “Koglnm i Bak- 
with brandy ever, the conversation turned on 
military matters in general and the discipline of the heir- 
apparent's troops in particular. Before leaving, tho 
Sardaj expressed Ids desire that Major Lumsden would 
inspect and review his two infantry regiments, with tho 
view of suggesting improvements in drill and equipment. 
It was accordingly arranged that tho troops should ho 
paraded for this purpose, qu the following day, on the 
plain to the north of the city, Tho licit-apparent and a 
large concourse of chiefs and courtiers were present on 
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the occasion. The troops appeared a very fine body of 
men* as in truth they really were* the majority of them 
being athletic youths but lately taken from their villages 
and fields; hut their movements were emmpad and 
awkward, owing to the unsuitable dress they wore. They 
mimuged to gel through the matt mil and platoon exer¬ 
cises with tolerable accuracy, hut in the most 
maumuvriiig they "were very deficient, and soon full into 
confusion. The Afghan regular troops are dressed and 
drilled after the model of the British army* Their 
instructors are ties triers from the ranks of the British 
Indian army; they here enjoy superior rank and con- 
tiiderubk? authority, hut, owing to the jealousy of the 
Afghans, are doomed to leave their bones in the country of 
their adoption. The uniform of the infantry soldier of the 
Afghan regular army consists of die condemned and cast¬ 
off clothing of the British regiments quartered on the 
Peshawar frontier, and for the purchase of which there 
is a regular native agency established at Peshawar. The 
red cont is hold in the highest estimation by the Afghan 
rulers, and is equally dreaded by their subjects. This 
is a proud instance of the prestige the British arms 
acquired in Afghanistan, despite the loss of if and the 
disasters by which they were at first overwhelmed. I 
may here mention in illustration, that the Afghan troops, 
whenever sent against any turbulent or refractory tribes, 
are always furnished with a contingent, of greater ojt less 
strength, dressed in red coats and shakos. These men 
are looked on as invinctbles, rarely Ming to inspire the 
villagers with tenor, and usually succeed in reducing 
tlicm to subjection without even firing a shot, but by 
merely showing themselves. 

The reputation of my charitable dispensary is now 
established, and the number of attendants is doily tu- 
ereariitg, although; owing to the rapacity trf the sentries, 
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I have for some days discontinued the distribution of 
money to the indigent and starving These Afghan 
soldiers are certainly a piiilos# set of ruffians. They 
systematically waylaid and robbed the distressed and 
helpless, with most brutal treatment t of Liie few pur they 
received at the disphuflary + und this in the open thorough¬ 
fare just outside the citadel—a stranger would hare 
thought Hurt they wore attaching their worst enemies 
instead of unfortunate countrymen and clansmen. This 
violence on the part of the soldiery was never checked 
by the heir-apparen L Indeed, it seemed a part of his 
policy to keep up an antagonism between the military 
and civil classes, in order the more easily to keep them 
under his control. Collisions between the two classes 
are of daily occurrence, and excite no interest in any 
beyond those immediately concerned. Only two days ago 
there was a serious nil ray, fit tlie ShikurpOx gate of the 
city! between a party of Alio lioir-apparenFa troops and 
some camel-drivers, from whom they tried to extort more 
than the fixed toil levied on laden beasts entering the 
city. Few words were spent before swords wore drawn 
and used freely by both parties. Four of the soldiers 
were severely wounded, as well as several of tlie camel - 
men, one of whom hail his sword hand eat clean off; 
one of the soldiers had his arm frightfully gashed clo«o 
to the shoulder, and another had his nose nearly sliced 
off* besides other ugly cuts about the face. The nearly 
dissevered hobo was etilehed np in the course of a couple 
of hours'after the fight, and soon healed favourably, and 
the man left the dispensary with a very decent noea r 
though, on His a dm i ssi on, it was hanging over his mouth 
by a narrow aimed of the septum where it joins tho lip, 
None of the camel-drivers wore brought to the dinpe»*aiy, 
as the'floldmra vowed to murder them if they came near 
it. One of them who had received a severe sword-cut 
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across the neck, died from hemorrhage on the following 
day. m notice was token of tkis uflrny, a& it was con- 
-i-J red settled, both parties having siLQicicntlj punished 
each other. 

Two days ago the Tii±z(t f or Mo h alum a dan Lent, 
which commenced the day after onr arrival here, termi¬ 
nated. and was followed by the 14 Id-ul-fitr,*' winch lasted 
one day, The- conclusion of the fast was announced to 
the expectant population by a salute of ten from the 
artillery guns on the parade between the citadel and 
Shuiu Bilzilr, exactly at sunset. On the following morn¬ 
ing, at sunrise, a salute of tilt ecu guns proclaimed the day 
of Feasting and pleasure. 

On the lout day of the Bean the heir-apparent sent 
the General JTarnmuiz Khan over to oar court with his 
compliments to mo, and requesting I would favour him 
with a visit, as ho was not at all well- Though he was 
not a hundred yards (tom our residency, he sent over a 
saddled horse for my conveyance; but I preferred walk¬ 
ing over, and at once did so, much to the disappointment 
and evil forebodings of the groom and other attendants, 
who had fastened a multiplicity of charms on fill parts of 
tlie horse—toll, unine t and togs—in the hope that they 
would operate to render my visit on auspicious one, had 
I mounted the animal so highly flavoured and protected 
by them. Entering the heir-apparent h s public audience- 
hall, 1 found him stretched on a feed placed in its centre, 
and surrounded by a dense crowd of courtiers, physicians, 
and household servants, whoso respective condolence, 
controversies, and sobs, mingled together, created a 
dreadful scene of confiston and noise that-quite drowned 
the deep groans of the Bar Jar. My approach was quite 
unheeded till close at the Sandnr's side, I greeted him 
in the usual manner, and expressed sympathy for his 
sufferings* He at once seized my hand with both of \m. 
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and with an anguished and terror-stricken countenance 
implored me to relieve him speedily of his suffemgs, or 
he must e xpire. In a few moments I ascertained that iio 
had an attack of gout, which had settled in the great toe 
of the right foot, and which was now very hot* red, and 
swollen, and most intensely painful, I at once assured 
the Sardar that I recognized the disease, promised him 
speedy mitigation of Ids sufferings, and explained the 
treatment necessary io he adopted. On every point I 
was met by some objection on the part of the three 
attendant Hakims. One of them rushing to the win¬ 
dow, declared 11 Lai the atmosphere was disturbed hi its 
equilibrium, and that the slam were not in the conjunction 
favourable to the application of leeches. Another an¬ 
nounced his belief that under these circumstances a 
further potation of the ft Shnrbat-i-lMkl-muahk ' was 
indicated, mid forthwith produced his flagon containing 
it. But to this measure the Bardar himself wits averse, 
declaring that Its former agreeable smell and grateful 
flavour were now both alike perfectly nauseating to him. 
The third Hakim woe desirous to know mv opinion a^ to 
the nature and probable issue of the Sardara ailment, 
and, in fact, perfectly bewildered me with a tgIIcy of 
ijttCBtions as to whether I classed it tinder the head of 
hot or cold, thy or moist diseases! I told him at once 
that the Sardaris disease was decidedly a hot one, and 
required immediate treatment. But In struck off into n 
lengthy harangue on th e various and multifarious circum¬ 
stances which combined to produce hot diseases, and 
fumbling over the leaves of a bulky manuscript volume, 
commenced an enumeration of the remedies suited to 
each, most of which, however, on one frivolous pretence 
or Ihft oilier, were disapproved of by the other Hokhns, 
v ho w£r«- jealous oi the start their rival had gained. bj 
the midst of all lids wrangling amongst the Hakims 
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(which certainly had the effect of diverting the Sardur & 
attention from hi* own sufferings), there wa9 u constant, 
moaning and groaning in ail parts of tire rooni,^jr(xiQced 
hy the spasm odie ajuel lugubrious ejaculatory prayers and 
forebodings of ike crowd of attendants and court officials 
who were gathered round their master, and in this manner 
proved their attachment to kis person and grief at Ids 
distress. Matters had now reached a crisis beyond my 
endurance, and proved the necessity for determination on 
my part. I accordingly addressed the heir-apparent in 
quiet but linn language, and told him that if he was 
really desirous of my professional services he must allow 
me to have my own way entirely, or else permit me to 
retire from the scene. He at once ordered silence, hnt 
without effect, and lagged me not to go away, declaring 
hi* willingness to submit to anything I proposed. Leeches 
wm accordingly at once procured, and applied round the 
inflamed part, amidst a perfect shower of if Lii houk/ T 
** Tulaus/ 1 and ** Elamata/' from the bystanders, mingled 
with the gloomy hopes, fears, and prophecies of the 
Hakims, The leeches were followed by hot fomentations, 
which in a few minutes produced great relief, or, ns Hit? 
Sardar expressed it, u TafiSwat i aamin wa Atman " (the 
difference of earth and heaven). Presently lie sat up on 
kis bed, and ordered Ms Ci eliikim and a cup of tea to 
he brought for my refection, I took a few alternate 
w inds and sips, whilst 1 he Sardnr was occupied in abusing 
hk physicians for their want of skill and unanimity 
Before leaving T promised to send the Sardnr seine 
medicine, and explained how lie wag to take it, lie 
expressed himself us very grateful, and sent u confidential 
servant with me for the medicine. 

But on calling to see him next day I found he bad not 
touched the physic, as his physicians, after due examina- 
Uau and consultation, had declared that it was, without 
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doubt, some abominable vinous compound. v. 1. L i ■ U. apart 
from being prohibited by their blessed religion, was pro¬ 
bably of a poisonous nature, and, at oil events, not fit 
for the Sardar'e use. The imnseqaence was tlial the 
complaint remained unchecked, the pain in Hie foot was 
mareaamg, and there was, moreover, considerable febrile 
excitement, with uneasy sensations, about the head. I 
determined on bleeding from the arm at once, and took 
out my lancet for Die purpose. Whilst tying the upper 
arm, the Hakims, though they acquiesced in the propriety 
of the measure, held a grave consultation as to whether 
the operation should be performed with a country-ramie 
lancet or one of British manufacture, one of them having 
serious doubts on the safety of allowing on instrument 
worked by i nil del hands to come in contact with the 
blood of a “ true believer," But while these bigoted 
wiseacres were arguing the point, I settled the question 
by opening the vein with my own instrument. 

This abstraction of Mood waa followed by the best 
effects, and in a few days the Simlar was sufficiently 
recovered to receive a visit from the Mission, and In Urn 
course of a few days more was able to hobble about his 
garden with the aid of a stick and the supporting ann of 
an attendant. 

During my frequent visits to the Ssirdar on the occasion 
of this illness we threw off formality in a measure, and 
conversed without restraint on &H sorts of topics; and as 
I was desirous of learning some thing of the history" of 
the Afghan people, 1 did not sample to ask Hie loan of 
any books on the subject which the heir-apparent might 
have in Ids library. Many of these lie kindly placed 
at my disposal whilst at Kandahar, and the result 
of their perusal boa been detailed m the Introduc¬ 
tion. One of these hooks (which I had casually 
remarked was the beet I hud seen) the heir-apparent 
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kindly presented to mo, but on leaving Kandahar oti 
L >ur return jo unity, it mysteriously disappeared from 
my collection. 

Tliis morning we received a dilk from Peshawar. W e 
now learnt of die taking of ALwaz on the Persian (tulf. 
Our hopes of proceeding to Herat, ami clearing it of the 
Pfra ianH j are again revived. The news from India was 
meagre, and the papers were mainly occupied In recording 
and discussing Uio events of the Persian weir. The 
mutiny of the 19th and 31th Regiments of B. X. I. was 
also dwelt on, with strictures on the inadequate punish- 
indut awarded them for their crime. 

June The weds has passed away moat mono™ 

toneualy, and excepting reports of the Amir's death and 
the advance of a British anny towards Rahul (both 
equally without foundation), there has been nothing to 
enliven the tedium of our mode of life. The weather, 
also, has of lute become very hot, and during the night 
In ! blasts blow over fclio city. This Is apparently the 
consequence of radiation from the bare rocky ridges that 
ftlrft i Lho city towards the north and west. 

The crops are now well gathered in, and the price of 
grain has Men considerably. Nevertheless, the suffering 
amongst the poor is still frightful ; small pox set: ms 
to bo as prevalent ad ever, and in our daily morning rides 
We still pass through frightful Beenes of suffering from 
this pestilence. Only this morning I noticed a half- 
starved dog licking the legs of a man in the last stages 
of small-pox, Many of those who have tho strength to 
do so try and approach us for the sake of alms, but 
they are driven off or ridden over by our escort, 
who have the Sardftria strict orders to prevent nil 
strangers from approaching us, lest some mischief should 
be the result. 
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Jfist now the state of the city is worse than eveivj for, 
owing to tile heat, the decomposition of the dead bodies 
very rapid* and Lite entire atmosphere, pervaded with 
fonJ effhniji* stinks aloud. It is really a mutter of asto¬ 
nishment and thankfulness that our party has hitherto 
escaped infection and kept so healthy. 
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Oulbr*di of iHn Mntiny at Tmiia — -Meerut—Spread of Neara through 
AfghniHHlmi—Loyalty fif the Guide Esjort — PaUona fWtfcm of 
Ike Miminn — Ititcpdwl Attack m U» Hiafilttie- — B uputniian to the 
Senior— Thfl Bnn3af‘ft Reply—CooLnesti uf Mnjor Lumadan — TcmLie 
jltijmrlri from TtkILi —C out^sj of tin.- Heir-Apparent—Ess Ariirfiaga 

_Matiay of the 55th R, H, I—Daalli of General Anson—# The 

Oahl^''—Tito Bslochis—Afgtmn Execution—General Farumnre 
KhiUi—Bismg of iho J^Jis—Hareo Camraii—The SurdaFo Appro* 
elation uf Eorsoflesh—Kabul Hokhw—B reeding Etft i i h S ffllmi onls— 
Xliu H r. Appih'itiV Sind—Dost Ifoharonjnd i Aruba— The Aiair 
urged to attack the British at Fbsharrar- — - Asssfictida Plants—- 
The Heir-Ai'|iiircnt'fi i trend of Britkh Surgery—The Operation and 
its React It—The wnndenug Gorman — 'An English F aqnlr—European 
Rpin#—yiege of Delhi—Riiownred DisaBlera io India — Astadpakd 
Rising of thoKajakkiris — Halim DQ Khan—D{asppainted Tax-pajem 
—GcrtratnotiL Officials—Alteniaiknift ofTtmpomture — Poman News 
- — Ulrica of tho Saida* — Earthquake—Afghan Volcano (“ Smoking 
Weil ) — its Mineral?—Gun -cotton ** the Invention of Urn Devil" — 
Wonderful Eifocle of Hydrogen (fas—The Faring! liukini in league 
with Satan—Demand for exiraonlinary Poisons—Murders— Afg han 
Jofftico—How to replenish a Treasury — Hinds C omin g—Tho 
fiardjir’s Army- — Sipahi Btirglare—Wounds indicted by (be Chiirah 
— Afghan Modo of BtatmohiDg Djnaorrhftge — Salre for Wounds — - 
Temperature — Vineyards—'Afghan Wines—Cunions round TTmutuh^f 
— Variety and Cheapness uf Fruit* 


Jutu‘ ftth -—On the 4 th instant, the General EfcrSnmis 
Khuu, in his usual morning visit, told ns that tha Sardur 
had received a priynte express during the night from liis 
royal Either tlie Amir, at Kabul T mfonning him of the 
outbreak of a general mutiny in the Native Army of 
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Xrttljft. Tiie geiierri also told he, that according to the 
received, two native corps had been disbanded 
ut ( ‘;ikntta, und that another which was quartered at 
Ferozcpoor (or F-uoinpEir) had broken out in acts of 
against their officers, and had been annihilated 
bj the British troops at the station. He also mentioned 
that, as a precautionary measure, the native troops 
stalioned at Lahore had been disarmed at a general 
parade. We were really at first incredulous of thfrse 
reports, and freely expressed our doubts of their truth, 
attributing the whole affair to some mistake* Bnt the 
general insisted on the troth of his tale, and, moreover, 
said, that Delhi had certainly been attacked and plundered 
by the native regiments quartered there, that the 
British of all classes had Ijcen put to the swords and 
that the King of Delhi had lanm raised to the throne of 
the Mughal 

Those very startling accounts certainly did perplex os 
somewhat, and, though at first we doubted ihefr truth, we 
wrero extremely anxious for the arrival of our own diik, 
impatient to loam the real state of a ffair s ; for on cabu 
deliberation we were convinced that, at the least, there 
mu*t Juive been some good cause far the reports we had 
just heard, though, at the time, we were not prepared to 
mhnit their truth to the full extent. In otir impatience 
to receive reliable mfprmatioii, we derived some consola¬ 
tion in learning that the Amir’s express mounted 
messenger had reported In tying passed our ihik-runners 
between the sixth or seventh mar ch from this. The 
rest of the day, as may be imagined, was passed by us 
in. painful suspense, and at nightfall we retired to our 
conches with heavy hearts, and anxiously waited the 
mo. Militarily expected announcement of the arrival of 
our dak. In tins morning it arrived, and to out titter dis- 
11 horror, more than verified the accounts we had 
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heard Uie day before. We now, for the first time, learnt 
the particulars of tin? outbreak at Meerut, the mieceediug 
attack of Delhi, rmd the csmcomihmt atrocities. This 
and news overwhelmed us with astonishment, and a just 
appreciation of the gravity of the crisis filled our hearts 
with grief and amicus forebodings for the welfare of 
relatives and friends, aa wail as for the fate of the 
British Empho in India, and melted a most tantalizing 
impatience for the receipt of farther intelligence, derail’ 
ing the subsequent events, of which we had received such 
gloomy prognostications. 

This news spread through Afghanistan and the coun¬ 
tries of Cent rat Asia with electric rapidity, and, us was 
to bo expected, aroused their peoples to the highest degree 
of excitement and hostility. 

The Guide escort with the Mission, on hearing of the 
state of affaire in India, behaved most nobly, and whilst 
confident of the loyalty of their comrades in the regi- 
inent, were loud in their curse* upon Lhu mutineer* and 
all concerned with them. 

The jjosition of the Jlission now became one of no 
small pel'll, since our safety depended entirely on Urn 
caprice of the Amir, and the conduct of the heir-apparent, 
under whose protection we were living* Indeed, shortly 
after the news of onr sad disaster* in India bad reached 
the city, ono of its chief men, Sarfarfiz Khan (who, if 
I remember rightly, fur 1 have no note on this point, 
belonged to the Nitraai tribe of Afghans), organized a 
party to attack the citadel with the object of seizing us ; 
after which, it way mm cured, he intended to demand a 
heavy ransom for our lives, or else kill us as infidels, and 
thus secure for himself the blessings Of Paradise. Ola 
plot, however, was discovered in time, owing to tha 
BmpfciouB aroused by the largo quantities of lead his 
servants were known to have lately purchased in the bazars. 
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Dii learning that hi& schemes were known* and fearing a 
counter attack on the part of tho Iicrir-apparent (for the 
fate of Sadlk Khun was s till fresh In Las memoir)> ho 
fleil the city towards Herat* As soon as die fact of bis 
flight was ascertained, die heir-apparent despatched 
Snrdur Jiikilil-d-dln Khan with a body of horsemen after 
him* The chase was kept up by Julaln-d-din Khan as 
far as Girishk, whore he gave in, as the fugitive Sftrfarfiz 
Klnin Imd steadily ant-distanced him the whole way* 

A few days after this, a deputation of mullahs, or 
priests* who represented the religion* party in the 
city, wsuted on the heir-apparent, and in public audience 
demanded that the British officers of the Mission should 
bo either given over to them to deal with, or else at once 
dismissed from his court and turned out of the country, 
which was defiled by our presence* They strongly urged 
the heir-apparent to ad on one or other of these pro¬ 
posals, and promised him, that while, by so doing, be 
proved himself a true believer and the champion of Islam, 
he would also gain the esteem and support of his subjects 
JUid deprive his enemies of all grounds for calling him 
the friend and associate of the accursed infidels* whom 
an irate Deity was now chastising for their crimes, 
and whose sway over the faithful, over whom they had 
tyrannized for near a hundred years, w as now disappear¬ 
ing for ever. 

The S&rtkr, in reply, dismissed the mullah deputa¬ 
tion with a well-merited rebuke, and told them that tho 
iiritiidi, although undoubtedly heretics., were nevertheless 
"AM i Eitab, 1 ’ or “people of the Book," and m such, 
deserving of consideration. Moreover, he told them that 
the liriiiidi were the friends of the Aoiir, and were now' 
supporting him against the Persian foe with Lhe aid of 
both arms and money* In tine, the heir-apparent dig- 
sincLiy refused their demands, and exprt&sod liis deter- 
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munition to protect as from nil interference or injury, 
and, warning Urn deputation against prosecuting tkeLr 
designs, tmd exciting a disturbance in the city, dismissed 
them from }m presence* 

This determination on the part of tko Irnir-apparent 
was quite unexpected by os* and quite contrary to Ids 
ns mil character. This was, [ believe, mainly attributable 
(while, in the first place, humbly and ffaunlcfuUj acknow¬ 
ledging the merciful protection of a Divine Providence) 
to the cool co aril go and admirable good judgment and 
fortitude evinced throughout this trying time by Major 
II. B. Lum*Jen, the Political Chief of the Mission, who, 
by bk own excellent example, inspired nil around him 
w ith confidence and courage. 

The interval between the receipt of the dfik last 
referral lo, ami the arrival of its successor, was passed 
by ut In a state of anxiety and suspense more easily 
iimtgmed tlmn described ; for apart from the exciting 
events above related, and which so intimately affected 
ourselves, we were daily assailed by lying, or at least 
grossly exaggerated, accounts of the terrible calamities 
reported to have overwhelmed our unfortunate country¬ 
men in India, and which it was impossible to consider 
calmly; for the mere details brought to m by our own 
newspapers and letters had roused our blood and excited 
a trnnult of evil passions Ln out hearts, which were 
succeeded by an eageraesa for revenge, and a readiness 
to credit the most extravagant reports aa to the doings 
of our now abhorred native soldiery. Little occurred 
besides to vary the monotony of our lives dining this 
interval. The crops bad been already gathered in some 
days previously, and prices bad fallen somewhat, A few 
days ago, the SurJar had it drummed through the city 
that no grain was to be sold at any variation from the 
fixed rate of sixteen sorts the rupee until further notice, 

17 
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under penalty of fine. The object of this arrangement, 
ils rumour bad it, was to enable him to soil off his own 
stock of gram at a still highly profitable rate! Such Lb 
A fghan despotism* Now, with the increase of provisions, 
the condition of the poor people is slowly ametiaratmg, 
and the plague of smnlbpox is also disappearing. 

During the last few days we Lute not been out for our 
usual morning ride, and the Sardar, fan eying it was 
owing to the filthy streets we had to pass through—for 
their state was now perfectly in tolerable to any hut *m 
Afghan—issued an order that they should be swept clean 
and kept so for the future- This measure we had often 
urged on him before, but without effect, although he 
always promised that they should he cleaned tit once. 
As it was, on the present occasion, the streets and 
principal bn^urs remained tolerably clean for a few 'lays, 
but gradually filth and offal of every description again iMH 
cumulated, and before very long they were ns bad ns ever, 
A couple of flays ago wo were somewhat surprised by a 
continuous and irregular discharge of musketry m diffe¬ 
rent ports of the citadel and the adjoining quarters of the 
d^r. On inquiry we learnt that ii was m honour of the 
heir-apparent's marriage. Ho has hardly yet recovered 
from his la to attack o f gout There is a good deal of 
scandal connected with this marriage, and the Sardar 
is not a little blamed for his injustice in the matter. 

It appears that about a week or ten dap ago a rich 
merchant of the city, a man of the Tartu tribe, and who 
was a widower with an only daughter of nine years of 
age, died s u d denl y and left his infant daughter heiress to 
alt Ids property, which consisted of 1 5,00lJ rupees in cash, 
eight * § ploughs" of land, valued at 600 rupees, zuul 
four water-mills, together with horses* cattle, and stock 
lu trade. As soon us the merchant* death become 
known, some six or seven of the heir-apparent's soldiers 
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went to the house and seized the deceased's property, 
declaring that they also were Tories anti relatives of the 
dead man, and, m riPn-jj. ml[\fed to a ahArr. ©fib* wealth. 
The terrified child, with one or two servants, fled to the 
house of her maternal grandmother in another quarter of 
the t-itf. The soldiers followed and demanded that eke, 
as well as the 15,000 rupees that she hod carried off with 
her, should he given over to them* The grandparent re¬ 
fused, and at once proceeded to the presence of the heir- 
apparent, with a petition representing the injustice done 
to them, and praying for protection* To their astonish- 
ment, the Sard or at once sent for the child, whom ho 
Bolii he would many* She was accordingly brought i« 
his u baram ssrui in a, Utter the same day, and on the 
nest the marriage was celebrated with feasting, music, 
end the filing of guns and matchlocks, Ac*, according to 
the usual custom of ike Afghans, the heir-apparent 
t aking charge of till tier properly of every kind, and dis¬ 
missing the thunder-struck guardians of the child to 
their homes to receive the congratulations of their friends 
on their high connection ! 

June 2fh/i*—Tim heir-apparent 1ms been again laid up 
with a relapse of his former complaint, brought on by 
his own imprudence* The attack, however, is fortunately 
of a milder nature than the last* On one of my visits 
he told me that lm had just received an express from the 
Amir, detailing the particulars of the mutiny of the 55 th 
Ecgiment B, N* L, at Nowskera and Harden, in Yftsnfi- 
jtiti. Some hundreds, he said, hint boon annihilated* and 
the rest dispersed beyond the border by a force from 
Peshawar, under Brigadier Nicholson* Flo mentioned 
the death of the Comtuander-in-Ohief, General Anson, 
whilst marching to the relief of Delhi, and said that the 
native regimen la of the line in Peshawar garrison had 
been disarmed. 


17—2 
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This pi06& of mtelligenca produced wonderful excite- 
mont amongst our party; for Ike Earnout Guide Corps, 
wliii-li our Chid, Major Lumsdan, had raised and com¬ 
manded for the last eight or nine years, anil to which 
T hud the honour of Wing attacked as medical officer 
previous to my appointment to ike Kandahar Mission, 
was stationed at the frontier outpost of Marduu, in 
Yrifitrfsai; and we did not hoar of tJieir being ordered 
down country to aid in quelling the mutiny of ike Bengal 
army till some days later, when our own dak arrived. 
The 11 Guides" were, in fact, one of the first r if not 
the first, of the Punjab Irregular Corps which were 
ordered from the frontier to the scene of action in 
Hindustan. 

Our first feelings of anxiety for the safety and welfare 
of our brother officers and friends in tile corps were now 
replaced hy vexation and chagrin at our being imuhlo 
to accompany them when proceeding on active service* 
This woe, at the time, acutely felt hy out Chief But 
he afterwards had the consolation of knowing that kls 
“ Guides/* when fighting before Dellii, hud not forgotten 
their loved and respected commandant, as their frequent 
letters to him proved, whilst they nobly maintained their 
previously established character by deeds of daring and 
a cheerful endurance of hardships, in which they were 
surpassed by none before Delhi, 

After the first excitement produced by this news was 
over, our time passed very heavily, and our position here 
seemed irksome alike to ourselves and those we dwelt 
amongst* All around viewed ns with suspicion, and 
tried how for they could go m dropping their tonal 
marks of respect and civility, but were soon brought 
round to their proper bearing by our independence and 
quiet confidence in the ultimate success of our cause. 

Yesterday three tnen were hanged together on "the 
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parade-ground in front of [.ho ehailul, They were llII 
Baluchis, anil formed part of n gang of twenty who had 
attacked and murdered Kaitm Khan, Borahz&i. About 
a fortnight ago this man was despatched by Uio heir- 
appareui! to Oirklik on public duty connected with the 
revenues of llio district. Before he had gone half way, 
Ha party was attacked by a hand of marauding Baluchis; 
himself and several of his party were killed, whils t, the 
rest were more or less wounded, and with difficulty made 
good their escape back to Kandahar. A few horsemen 
were sent out in search of the murderers, and soon 
returned with the three men who were hanged yesterday. 
There was no proof of their haying been implicated in 
this murder, but, as the Kandahuris said, they richly 
deserved the punishment inflicted on account of previous 
crimes, which, as Baluchis, they must have committed! 

This morning there was another extend on, but of a 
different kind from that above mentioned, and one th»t, 
produced a great excitement amongst the people of all 
flosses, who assembled iu huge crowds to witness the 
Sii hiitiim i act, called in the vernacular * r Msas/' or, ff the 
avenging of blood/’ The facts of the case are as follows ; 
Some ten or twelve days ago a couple of grooms, whilst 
in a clover-field cutting their supplies of fodder for the 
day, quarrelled, the one having accused the other of 
appropriating some of Ids bandies of the cut fodder, 
which be forthwith proceeded to restore to his own 
heap. To this the other offered resistance ; a struggle 
ensued* and fine of the men cut the other with his 
sickle across tho wrist, and divided all the soft parts 
down to the hones. The wounded man went home, and, 
on the advice of his friends, applied a paste of quicklime 
and pounded mulberry leaves to tho wound, in order to 
staunch the tremendous hmmonhago which hail already 
brought him to the verge of syncope. About u week 
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afterwards the men was brought to my dispensary. At 
this time mortification had set in, and extended half 
way np the arm. I at once determined on amputation 
of the limb, as the only chance of saving life. But 
tiio man stoutly refused to submit to the operation j 
saying that he much preferred entering Paradise whole 
than spending a life of beggary on this earth, and, after 
all, losing precious time in searching for his missing limb 
in the world of spirits before he could enter and partake 
of the joys and blessings of Jannat, or paradise 1 

Aa soon as the General Fanimnrz Khan, who, on thia 
occasion, as was his usual cos torn, attended me in my 
morning visits to the dispensary, heard that I tho u gh 
the man was likely soon to die, lie sent off some of his 
attendant orderlies to apprehend the other groom who 
bad uifimted the wound, and, on Ills arrival, at once 
placed him under a guard in the citadel prison. 

In a day or two afterwards the wounded mpm died, 
and hie brother came forward and publicly demanded 
of the heir-apparent that the author of hie brother's 
death she old ho made over to him, in order that tie 
might revenge according to the “ PukhtanweLV' 
or established u Pukktun custom,'' in such eases. Ilia 
i'Honest ivas granted, and the morrow was Used for the 

** hitiila.'* 

About noon this day, accordingly, there was n great 
crowd and tunralt of voices outside the citadel gate, hut, 
as we knew what was to take place, we did not go out 
to son the ceremony. Presently the din was hushed, 
there was & momentary pause of complete mknee, and 
then followed prolonged shouts of # ? Shiihask 1" * l pfiu- 
boflh l " In afewmbrates mare the GeneralFarfixuurz Klimi 
came over to us, and was in perfect ecstasies of delight at 
the brutal sight he had just witnessed and applauded. 
He told ns that after the kiizi huil pronounced the 
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prisoner guilty, and deserving of the retribution now to 
bo dealt to him * lie consigned him to tke care of the 
brother of Uio deceased, who at once stepped forward, 
and, unsheathing Ms “ choral],” threw down his brother's 
homicide* and, kneeling on his chest* with a sonorous 
** Kirnn i I kb -^y^ahman -a -rahrin t " (in the name of God, 
the most merciful and gracious), cut bis throat from c:ir 
to ear* as he would have done that of a sheep. 

I must here say a few words of this General Foranrara 
Khan, of whom we saw so much during our stay at 
Kand ahar. He lid a Ka£r slave, and has lived amongnt 
tire Afghans since his boyhood, having been entrapped and 
carried away from his own wild mountain home in KMr- 
is tan at a very early age. Before he become the property 
of Ms present master, the heir-apparent, he was brought 
up in the Amir's court at Kabul as a slave-boy belonging 
to the Late W iazir Akbar Khan. He is a good-looking 
man of about thirty years of ago, and, as soon after our 
arrival at KandaiiLir ho adopted the European dross, ho 
could hardly he distinguished, in outward appearance, 
from an Englishman, for he had a lair and almost florid 
complexion, with light brown hair, 

Faramurs Khan was very quick end intelligent, and 
assimilated with us much more readily than any other 
of the court uiikkls with whom we come in contact. 
As general of the beir*apparent f 8 troops, he occupied 
a position of great power and responsibility* He was 
the isardnr'is confidant in all matters connected with the 
government of the province ho ruled over, and Its external 
IKilitieal relations; aud os his most trustworthy servant, 
he was specially charged with the earo of our party in 
Kandahar. He risked us almost doily, and was tke 
medium of intercourse between ourselves and those 
around us. He held the British in high estimation, and, 
us lUr us he could safely du So, iipod Us in dress and 
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manners, alternately borrowing a coat, helmet, fir boot, 

■ from one or other of ns, anti having a copy made 
of them, waa proud to wear the same dress as we 
did. His tailor. unfortunately, was not an experienced 
snip,, and as, moreover, the starching of shirt-fronts is 
a step beyond the civilization of Afghanistan, his dress 
always looked untidy, and gave him a very dissipated 
look, from the careless way it was put on. His odd 
appearance, with a helmet cocked on one side of the 
head, n waistcoat, only half buttoned, a necktie untied* 
and hair uncombed, afforded us, at times, a good deal 
of merriment. 

Under proper training, Faramurz Khan would have 
been a useful and intelligent member of society, but the 
evil Influences of the regime ho lived under had quite 
smothered all the noble traits of bis better nature, and 
made him a cruel, crafty, and unscrupulous man. Ho 
bad, moreover, tike those amongst whom bo [nit] been 
brought up, imbibed a taste for all sorts of debauchery 
and dissipation. 

Ho often amused ns with tales of his native country, 
and the happy and independent mode of life of its people. 
He looked down on them, however, with pitr, as being 
laguna, and, ** In this respect only,” he would say , 41 are 
they inferior to the Afghan, the nation of my adoption.” 
On opportune occasions, when others were not present, 
he freely confessed to ns that, although now he wna a 
u true believer '-—and, as he said so, be would stroke 
hie heard, and with mock solemnity mutter, M Shukur 
flihamdu’l-illah ” ((hanks and praise be to God)—be 
often felt a longing desire to join Ins own people in thpfr 
happy and independent mode of life, instead of the cares 
and responsibilities that were now placed on his shoulders. 
In the presence of strangers, he sever alluded to these 
subjects, but always professed the deepest veneration 
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ami uifreiion for the State roKgion and the highest 
esteem for the Afghan nation. 

lartmiurz Khii 1 , * position here was it most unenviable 
g ®* 5 i tbr f although he enjoyed the confidence and afFec- 
tion of Ids master more Ih m any other of his servants, 
he was held responsible for the well-being of everything 
connected with the government, the court, and ourselves, 
And t in truth, lie lived in a constant state of anxiety and 
trepidation* Without money or materiel, he was es- 
pectod to keep the troops well equipped and quiet. He 
had also to watch over the safety of onr party and of the 
rest of the citadel from the intrigues of enemies in the city. 
The able manner in which lie accomplished these, end 
the skill with which he managed to play off the different 
regiments against each other, and even set the companies 
of the different regiments as spies over each other's 
mutinous designs, were deserving of great credit* He 
was always about onr residency night and day, and 
often complained that the work was too harassing* But 
ft]:'!. could he doV Ho knew too well from experience 
that his own head would answer for any misfortune 
occurring either through Ms own foult or that of others. 

Wuh all liis shortcomings Farunmrz Khan was always 
n friend to us, and considering the ttennstances which 
influenced Ms character suid conduct, wjlh not tmde- 
serring of esteem. On onr departure from TTnmfoW 
for Peshawar he accompanied onr camp two mamlms, 
and then bid us farewell, with many expressions of warm 
fiwndsMp and prayers for our future prosperity. 

Jupy ih iih .‘—-The weather has now become oppressively 
hot. The sky is obscured by a dense fiery haze, and hot 
winds prevail Lhrougl out the day, and more or lees 
during the night also- Thu city, however, is in a com- 
pamtivcly healthy state, and our party has not yet suf¬ 
fered from the heat* 
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Tliis morning the Sardor received tiewi* from K orrrun, 
to the effect that our quondam Mends the Jfljis had 
risen in arms against the Nelb Ghulim Jim, and had 
besieged him in a small fort hi the Kkost hills, where he 
wrts making a torn* for the collection of the revenue. 
The letter mentioned that n force of infantry and cavalry 
had already left Kabul for the scene of disturbance, with 
orders thoroughly to hum hie the refractory tribes* The 
Burdar now told ns that the hostile conduct of the *bljis 
towards our party whilst marching through their country 
was instigated liy an aged “ Alihan,” or Doctor of Divi¬ 
nity of the SbiirnQ Khali division of the tribe, in revenge 
for the cruel conduct of Kalb Gholam Jan towards many 
<if them a few mg utlis previous to our journey through the 
district, when Kkost wus annoyed to Krnrum by the troops 
of its governor, Hie Bardnr Mohammad Xnm Khan* 

In one of our morning rides a couple of days ago we met 
it large Kail I a of horses approaching the city* There 
were ta tween seventy and eighty of them? they came 
from the neighbourhood of Herat mid Maimunna, and 
were being taken to the mar ket at the frontier town of 
Bliikfopftr in Sind. As soon as the Bnrd&r heard of the 
arrival of these horses, he sent ills “Mir Abhor/' or 
Master of the Horse, to select the finest of the hatch 
for Ms inspection. Tkk afternoon. accordingly, some 
eighteen or twenty of them were led into the courtyard 
in front of the heir-apparent's public audience -IhlU. 
After a careful examination ImlTa-dossen of the finest 
were selected, and the rest sent back to their owners, 
Aiul now followed a scene that could only be witnessed in 
Afghnnk tom 

The S ardor, alter ihlitiiig on the defects of the horsed 
he had himseli selected, turned to Ms attendant courtiers, 
and with on assumed air of generosity and justice, asked 
what t hey thought a fair price fur the wretched specimen U 
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of horseflesh IM stood before them. The illr Akltor 
guvu It as his opinion that were they in better condition 
they might po&dhly be worth thirty rupees each, but no 
doubt the Surdur, with the gonerofdiv' for which he was 
famed, and out of consideration for the hardships and 
dttDgere cnouimtered by the more hints on their long 
journey, would grant them a few rupees morn per horse- 
The ilir AkJior was followed by several voices that de¬ 
clared forty-hvc rupees each a very liberal price ; hut Lhe 
Burdar was u little more magm\nhii£UiB, and mmounecd 
his pleasure to give fifty rupees for each horse. Tliis 
imiiODnoemcnL was almost drowned m the hum of appro¬ 
bation and praise of his liberality raised by Lhe crowd of 
courtiers, whilst the poor horse-dealers loudly protested 
and declared that tliey would be ruined if their horses 
wore taken from them at such nominal prices, and vowed 
by aU that was holy, and the testimony of idJ lheir salute 
and prophets, that the horses had already cost more than 
dm price filed on diem in food and tolls on Iho journey* 
They were sharply upbraided for their base ingratitude, 
and ordered to keep silence—a hint that experience hud 
taught them they must not disregard. AVith downc:tst 
looks they took the price bo unjustly and arbitrarily fixed 
on their property, and retired to their sarai, inwardly 
cmrsiiig the Sardar and all his belongings, though out- 
vanity acknowledging his supreme right to do as he 
pleased* The rest of the batch were as soon as possible 
cleared out of the city, and on their march towards 
Bhiksirpfir, where they afterwards sold for from three 
hundred and fifty rupees to four hundred rupees each, or 
for from S5h to 40/., the Ssudur having first got the pick 
of them at 5/* each 1 Shortly after this we purchased 
sumo horses for onraelvca out of other Ennius passing 
through, and paying a little over the actual market price, 
got Omni at between 30h to 10/. each. 
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There la a considerable transit trade in horses through 
Afghanistan, and of lute years (Ms country iLsalf lias 
produced a large number which Jiud their ttav into India 
trader the name of Kabul horses; the name also given 
to those brought from tin? countries beyond Afghanistan. 

Tlie Kabul horse is a good breed, of medium height* 
the averaga being about fourteen and a ha lf hands high. 
Many of the better specimens are out of Persian df»mt 
by Arab sires; and those are mostly sold at Bombay and 
Karachi sis Gulf Arabs, 

The Amir takes great interest in horseflesh, and has 
two extensive breeding establishments in the Kabul 
district, which are smj, to contain three hundred mart s 
each. The best of the produce of these he keeps for his 
own stables, or divides amongst Ms sons and friendly 
chiefs. The rest arc sold for exportation to Hindustan, 
or also are drafted into his own cavalry regiments. The 
Afghans generally are very fond of horses, but they treat 
them most injudiciously. They often commence ruling 
them at fourteen or eighteen months of age, and fre¬ 
quently overtask their undeveloped powers. The con- 
sequence is, that most of their animals, over four ur sk 
yt iirs of age, are more or less vrindgaJled or spavined. 
In travelling they often toko their horses murdiea of 
fifty or Hiity miles a day, for several days in succession, 
without a halt ; but then pace is never faster than u 
quick walk, which the horses keep op for the whole day 
with apparent ease, getting over the ground at the rate 
of about four and a half miles an hour. 

The heir-apparent was very fond of inspecting bis 
homes (and he had some very fine ones in his e tables), 
and frequently, when we were calling on him, had them 
brought out for our inspection. He knew the pedigrees 
of each of thorn with remarkable accuracy, and was 
especially proud of a very tine and nearly thorn ugh-bred 
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horse, '* Dnrrdftiiu/’ or Pearl-gem, 1 r wdiich lie tokl us 
was out of ft half-bred Arab and Persian mare by an 
Arab left in the country by Sir 'William Macuaughten. 

Moat of the Arabs given to the Amir ns presents by 
the British Government, or purchased by his own agents 
on the frontier, are turned into his breeding studs; and 
as much care and attention is devoted to their serving, 
a great improvement in the breed of horses in the 
country is already perceptible, and is a subject of remark 
and congratulation amongst the Afghans themselves. 

For some days past rumours have been current in the 
city that, a rising is brewing at Kabul, with the object of 
loading the Amir to attack the British at Peshawar, it 
is said, however, that the Amir is averse to the measure, 
ami has warned the priests to desist from exciting the 
populace by preaching the ** jahftd/' against ns, and has 
openly declared bis friendship with the British Govern¬ 
ment and determination to abide by Uio terms of the 
treat} 7 recently rati tied at Peshawar. Among other things 
it is said that the Ehaibar pass is dosed, owing to a 
rising of the Afridl and Mabmond Patlians* Our im¬ 
patience for the arrival of our own dob was intense, as 
may be imagined. Our endurance was not taxed very 
long, for on our return from a visit to the Surdar this 
morning we found the dilk hod just arrived. It brought 
us news down to the 12th instant We now learnt that 
an European army had arrived before Delhi; that on tbo 
day of their arrival they fought and heat the mutineers, 
taking twenty guns, and driving the enemy from their 
position on the river Hindoo to the shelter of the ciiy 4 
A large force of Europeans is coming out from England, 
and several regiments from the Mediterranean stations 
are shortly expected rid Egypt This intelligence is 
cheering, and inspires na with hopes of a successful 
issue. The Peshawar authorities keep a sharp look-out 
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upon the actions of the Amir and the frontier tribes, and 
are ready to repel any attack from this quarter. 

A few dajB ago, whilst riding on tko plain to the 
north-east of the city, we noticed several aasafa*tida 
plants. The assafeptida, called 44 hong,** or 41 hing," by 
the natives, grows wild on the sandy and gravelly plains 
that form the western portion of Afghanistan. It is 
never cultivated, but its peculiar gum-resin is collected 
from the plants in the deserts where they grow. The 
produce is for the most part exported to Hindustan, and 
forms an important item of tho trade of the country. 

The assafu tida trade of A\ cstern Afghanistan is almost 
entirely in tho hands of the Kiikarr tribe of Afghans, 
who inhabit tho Borf valley and the hills in the vicinity 
of the Bolan. About tho commencement of March tho 
loaves of the plant Bpront afresh from its perennial root; 
and daring the succeeding mouths of April and May, 
wheu its peculiar product is in greatest abundance; many 
hundreds of Kakarrs are scattered all over the plain 
country from Kandahar np to Herat to collect it. The 
plant is said to grow in the greatest nlmndnnco at Anar- 
darrah, in the Halmand district, though it is also scat¬ 
tered all over the western portions of Afghanistan, and 
extends into the northern parts of Persia and Turkislan. 

The assafmtida gum is collected from tho root of the 
plant in tho following mannerTlio frail, withered, and 
vaginated stem which belongs to plants of the previous 
year, or the clnster of fresh, green, and sheatliing leaves 
that belong to newly sprouted plants (sometimes the 
latter are seen growing round tho former before it has 
sufficiently decayed to be blown away by the wind, Ac.), 
is cut away at its junction with the top of the root, 
around which a trench of some six inches wide, ami as 
many deep, is dag in the earth. Several deep incisions 
are now made across the upper part of the root, and this 
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operation is repeated at intervals of three or four (leys* as 
the sap from the root continues to exude for a week, or 
even fifteen days, according to its calihre* The sap that 
exudes collects in tears around the top of the root, and 
In cases where it is abundant flow into the liollow dug 
all round it. In nil cases, as aeon as the incisions are 
made, the root is covered over with a bundle os loose 
twigs or herbs, or even with a heap of stones, as a pro¬ 
tection from Lhe drying effects of Iks sun. Were thin 
precaution neglected, the root would soon wither, and 
Little or no juice would exude from the incisions. The 
quantity of gran-resin obtained from each loot varies 
according to its size; some hardly yield an ounce, others 
yield as much as a couple of pounds weight ; some of 
the roots are m larger than a carrot, others attain the 
thickness of a man's log* 

The quality of the gum varies considerably, and it is* 
besides, always more or less adulterated on Lko spot by 
the collectors, or dse before it enters the market* The 
extent ol udmistnre with other matter varies from one- 
fifth to one-third; wheat-flour and powdered gypsum 
being the articles most commonly employed for its adul¬ 
teration* Tbe best sort of a5safmt£d&, however, is rarely 
adulterated; it is obtained solely from the “ node " or 
leaf-bud in the centre of the root-head, is much more 
esteemed than the other kinds, and sells at a yery much 
higher price* At Kandahar the price of the pure drag 
varies from four to seven rupees the “ mim-btabrta ” 
(about 3 lbs, avoirdupois), whilst the price of the inferior 
kinds is from one and a half to three and a half rupees 
per “ mil a." Assafmthla Is very largely consumed in 
Hindustan as a condiment in many dishes common both 
to the Hindu ami the Mussulman, and more especially 
with those principally composed of the different lands Jf 
pulses. 
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In A%lmnistan tlte gum ia only used as n medicine, 
but the fresh leravt^ of the plant, which have the same 
peculiar stench as its secretion, Eire in common use as a 
vegetable by those residing where it grows. The white 
and succulent inner pin t, of the young stem is considered 
a delicacy by ilm Afghans when roasted and flavoured 
with salt and butter, 

July 3th *—During the last week the Surdar has suf¬ 
fered greatly from the effect# of a large carbuncle on his 
cheat* I have had a good deal of difficulty in this ease, 
aa liia physicians had succeeded in frightening him of my 
lancet, and had persuaded him (not a very difficult task) 
to defer the time for laying open the boil until they had 
fixed ci happy conjunction of the consleUatinue* 1 
ultimately gained my point, owing to the extreme pain of 
the boil and tho Sordar's inability to endure it iuiy 
longer. The physicians also, at this juncture, cocao Jed 
the heir-apparent with the gratifying intelligence tied tbs 
stars were now happily disposed in the firmament (very 
complaisant of I hem, whatever their varying relations 
toward ft each other might mean), and tlmt he need fear 
no evil. But before I could use my lancet a question 
was raised as to the advisability of substituting' some 
safer and better instrument. The originator of this 
question proposed that the boil should be opened with 
the sharp spike of a crushed mutton bone, ns being the 
best suited to the operation : his rival at once objected, 
and recommended a piece of broken gins- us for superior 
to the bone; whilst a domestic standing at the head of 
Lhfl bed earnestly advised the hoir-apparent to put Ins 
trust iu God, and, leaving the boil to itself, to seek trn 
alleviator of his sufferings by a liberal distribution of 
food and money to the poor. 

I told the heir-rip parent that ho should certainly act on 
the last recommend Lilian, and then having prepared him 
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for what I was about to do, laid open the boil by a free 
incision, the operation being accompanied by a fearful 
din of voices offering up prayers for the safe guidance of 
my lurntL and Urn speedy recovery of the Sardur, -Vs 
soon as I laid down my lancet the whole room resounded 
with ** Sliukur all iomdu-1-il Lolis'' and 14 Lit hold wa Lu 
kuwata dbdi bill ulus (Arabic phrases, co mm only used 
lo express thankfulness, and surprise, or praise), and 
many of the attendant courtiers crowding around the hod 
kissed the Sordoris hands, and declaring that “ the light 
hud again returned to Ilioir eyes/' Ac, Sic., with similar 
expressions. prayed for his speedy restoration to health. 
On visiting the Sardar next day, I found him sitting up 
apparently quite well, and transacting liis ordinary 
business in tlie public audience-hah. On my approach 

he dismissed his lev<£e r and ordering his rhiliuu and 
some tea, invited me to be seated on a cushion next him¬ 
self, We conversed for a long time on various topics, 
and chiefly regarding the political influence of the 
different European Powers, The Sardur mentioned 
having received a dak from Kabul during the night. It 
contained, he said, no public nows, but merely reported 
the safe arrival of the German shoemaker, Yupurt 
(whose history" lias been already related), at Kabul. The 
Sardur, who himself appeared to view the German as & 
suspicious diameter, mentioned that the Amir was very 
desfrous of finding out who he really was, and he made 
many inquiries as to whether the Germans were a 
powerful nation, whether they maintained a targe army , 
&c., and expressed astonishment that a country he hod 
never heard of before should possess so large a popular 
Lion and so powerful an army. But this Is not to be 
wondered at, for the Afghans know nothing whatever of 
the geography or history of Europe, The only idea lliqy 
have of 41 EarougMmi r ‘ k that it contains the (t Farangk," 

18 
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a white-foced, pig-eating nice of infidels, who are very 
fond of fifitting and drinking, a ml appiopviatmg other 
people's countries* The Sardiu\ however, Uml some very 
muddled ideas of the different Europe ad nations, though 
from the feet of his not [taring heard of the Gormans, I 
began to think he was more ignorant Hum he should 
Im ve been. I am afraid ho was not much enlightened hy 
my description of the Germans, for lie liimlh came to 
the conclusion Quit they were a “ Xlmchari* race, u .sort 
of half'breed between tbo French :uid English, whom ho 
considered to be the only rcuL Fimugia* 

Turning from this bewildering subject, the S&fdar 
inquired whether it was true Unit an Englishman, in 
tho disguise of a Fakir, was now travelling Hirongh 
TtirkiatoiL as ho had received reliable information to that 
effect, and was desirous of knowing whether sunk indivi¬ 
duals wore over appointed to visit foreign countries m epiM 
by tlicir own Governments, or wkqlher they wore mere ad¬ 
venturers. Ho had evidently already mmle up his mind on 
this point, for ho received my denial of Government 
agency hi the manner indicated with incredulity, merely 
^marking that these traveller# must have some greater aim 
than On mere* gratification of curiosity to induce them to 
undergo the hardships and perils th ey did in these regions. 

A couple of days ago our diik from Fesbawar arrived, 
and brought intelligence down to the 17th. uli, Th 3 
British army hfl>l taken up n position in front of Delhi 
on tho sit© of the old cantonments, hut had made very 
litiie progress, if any, in the siege. R enforcements 
were sadly neediad, and every available Soldier from the 
Punjab was being sent down to the scons of our straggle 
for existence, and the retrievement of our lost position 
in the country. The * J Guides r ' are reported to have 
made a wonderfully rapid march to tlie sceno of action, 
and to have acquitted themselves nobly ever sine© the 
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iky of ihdr arrival before Dolhi. In their first etusoiififcr 
with the enemy most of their officers were more or less 
severely wounded, nrtil poor <Jnmlm (Bat^e) received his 
fat It-wound, LEk lose was deeply felt by nil, awl espo- 
eifllly by the cavalry, of Whom he was commandant. He 
was a general favourite in the corps, and an omsunciit to 
the profession of which ho was such an anthnMasL 
Dti&s ast t:t pro [Mfritt umb, wore his last work, and 
characteristic of the high-souled patriotism of the noble 
spirit that breathed them. 

The reports daily current in the* city regarding our 
calamities in Qjndtietan r are of a most painful and 
hairowiug description, There are also whispers <4 an 
anticipated rising of the Sank hurts at the instigation of 
their former ehitf, Bahm-dil Khan, who at present resides 
;d Kabul nndi^thosiirreillimceofthe Amir. He promises 
to march shortly from Kabul, at the head of u trusty hand 
of clansmen, for Kandahar, whore, after ousting the he ir- 
apparent, ho purposes to re-establish hie own authority. 
The heir- apparent is on Uie alert, and prepared to 
suppress the slightest indication of discontent or tumult, 

Halim-dll Khan, il is said, haa a largo number of 
wuppOTierti amongst the principal men of the city, who 
arc ready to afford him their services in regaining his 
power. Mo doubt the majority of the fitment; ftetild 
hail his return with joy, not from any special regard to 
Iris person, or appreciation nf his qualities, hut merely 
from a love of change; and were a rival candidate to 
appear in the field a month after, they would, with equal 
alacrity, dock to his standard. This fickle and dissatis¬ 
fied si i to of the public mind is quite characteristic «*f 
ihe Afghans, And it h net to be wondered at, for the 
governors of the country, instead of striving to render 
their rule grateful to their subjects, aim rather to cripple 
tbom in the* shortest possible time, and in such u maimer 

1^—2 
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by the enforcement of tymmic&l laws find oppressive 
taxation, as to render the mass of the people powerless 
to scheme against or resist their authority* 

On the firat arrival of the Mission at Kandahar, th© 
bulk of the tax-paying people rejoiced in the anticipa¬ 
tion of a speedy amelioration of their condition and some 
release from the burdens under which they laboured. 
Th ey so on „ h owever, discover ed that "their hope h w «tq ill - 
founded 1 as the Mission in no way interfered with the 
government of the country, and they then joined the 
mi IPs in their hostility towards us. 

The army and government officials of every kind are 
the only classes who are satisfied with the rale of the 
country, and Urey arc so simply because they fatten on 
the oppression they are allowed to practise on the 
peasantry arid townspeople. The two dosses hat© each 
other most cordially: and this is the cense of the want 
of unanimity between the governed and governing 
dosses for which this people are so proverbial, both 
amongst themselves ami thnir neighbours. 

The weather is doily getting hotter and more and 
more oppressive, without a breath of wind, stirring. The 
rights, on the other hand, have of Jate become cold and 
damp, owing to the heavy dews that now- fall, Onr 
party has suffered from these alternations of temperature, 
and several are laid up with fever and ague, or influenza, 
and amongst the number Lieut. P. S, Lmnsden, Politi¬ 
cal Assistant, and myself. The effects of ibis fever were 
very e&hansting, and th© unfavourable stale of the 
weather retarded Convalescence for many dayw. It 
appeared very prevalent amongst the natives, who called 
it f * ufizl " or ** nttzln ' r (influonxa), and was probably 
produced by exposure to the nigbt air, it being the 
common custom to sleep on the Lons©-tops during the 
summer months. 
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July 20th .—On the lltli instant, Major Ltunsdon and 
myself visited the Satdar* Lieut, Lumsden being still 
on the sick list, was unable to accompany us, Tito 
Sordar gave ns a badge! of Persian news, which he said 
he bad only that morning received from his news-agent 
llL Herat, who reported that the Persians had evacuated 
the city, and were marching hack to their own capital. 
The news-letter also reported that the Shah of Persia 
hail executed his '* Badr-azim," or prime minister, as he 
had been proved to bo the cause of the rupture with the 
British, which lmd resulted in much expense to the 
ci) an try and damage of its reputation* 

A couple of days after tin's visit the S&rdur sent over 
to say that he was not feeling well, and would like to see 
me. I went over, and found him in a very anxious state 
of mini!, and complaining of great giddiness end heat of 
head. He was, in fuel, threatened with an attack of 
apoplexy, I at once cupped him freely from the back 
of the mjeh, and applied cold water to the shaven sculp, 
lie was soon relieved, and on calling the next day to 
learn the effects of the medicine I had given hint, found 
him apparently quite well. The usual pipe and tea were 
produced, and we whiled away a couple of hours in con- 
versatlon* He asked if it were really true that the Czar 
of Russia, or his brother, had gone to Paris on a visit to 
the French Emperor; and on being assured of the hurt, 
expressed astonishment at hie trusting himself without 
on army of protection in the capital of a sovereign with 
whom he had so lately been at war. He was curious to 
know whether Forokb Elian, the Persian Ambassador, 
had really been received at the Court of Queen Victoria; 
and If so, whether be had not urged on the British 
Ministry the advisability of rescuing Kandahar from the 
Amir , and m aking it over to its former rulers, Padiin-dil 
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Khun and liis brothers—suspicions quite chumd eristic 
of the Afghan nature. 

On the 13th of this month, at five r.r.r., there was a 
smart shock of earthquake. It lasted onl y a few se c o n ds 
and appeared to travel from north to south. The day 
had been extremely hot and sultry, and the nir was 
darkened and rendered almost stifling by a dust-storm, 
ivliidi continued to blow over the city for about two 
I in lire after noon. Earthquakes, though of common 
occurrence at Kabul, are said to be very rare in this 
J acidity, a phenomenon attributed by the natives to the 
peculiar diameter of the country, wtikh is traversed in 
all directions by ike shafts and tunnels of the arthkial 
water-courses already described under the term K&raiz. 
Hie natives have a popular belief that the pent-up 
thunder (which, according to their ideas, is the cause of 
earthquakes) here finds on easy exit into the air, with¬ 
out producing any of those vibrations which are the 
signs of its obstruction in other parts. 

There is, it m said, m active volcano in the south¬ 
western extreme of Afghanistan, in the district of Stettin, 
where it borders on Baluchistan. The bill containing 
tho volcano is coiled ft* Kkri; the volcano itself is 
culled « Chah-i-dOdF/' or “the smoking well." From 
the information I was enabled to gather on this point. I 
have no doubt of the existence of an active volcano on 
the site indicated. In the biusar here l obtained soma 
lumps ot sal-ammoniac of a granular structure imd 
yellow colour, as if it had been fused with sulphur* It 
was said to have come from the Pir Kisri hill, where 
also common salt, alum, sulphar and sulphate of zinc 
(xuk) are obtained in great quantities, both pure and 
fused together os ktva. Of all these I obtained samples 
in Ibe shop of one of the largest druggists in the eu;.\ 
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He was an intelligent man, and gave me the following 
account of the ,+ smoking well/ 1 He luwl never seen the 
t 1 Lib -Hindi hljmstdf, nor, indeed, was it possible) for 
an Afghan to visit the place* owing to the hostility of 
tlie BidoeMs inhabiting the Plt KisrI district, who are 
notorious freebooters* and the dread of the adjacent 
territory. There was* however* no doubt of its existence, 
iind he had often heard accounts of the wonderful 
“ Hawking well" and “fiery mountain" from the 
Baloehk, who came to the dty to sell the salt and other 
mineral productions they had collected on the spot* The 
air at the top of the bill, is (loscribed as poisonous* tmd 
highly charged with sulplraions vapoure, which produce a 
choking sensation if approached too closely. At times* 
hot ashes, smoke, aud Qerr flames fesu&d from the mouth 
of the well and scorched those who approached the hilt 
unprotected. Those who collect the sal-ammoniac* 

. imr* Ac* ore clothed in veiy thick felts of sheep's- 
wool and cume/s-hair mixed* and arc armed with long' 
poles* at the end of which are fixed shovels, with which 
the salts are scraped away from the surface near the foot 
of the hill. The country around Pir Kisri k a desolate 
waste of bind. Such in substance was the druggist's 
account, and It bears the Impress of truth* for such an 
exact description of a volcano is not otherwise to bo 
accounted for* 

Tins morning* in one i f my usual visits to the Sardar* 
I took with mo some gun-cotton that I had prepared a 
few days previously. Ho was naturally incredulous of its 
power* a-H an explosive ugcnt, even after 1 had iked 
several bnllofa a^WB the yard with it, mid exploded Some 
in lay own hand and then on the hands of several of the 
bystanders. In fact* ho was not satisfied as to its pro¬ 
perties till he hod himself loaded and fired a gun with 
it. They wore ah greatly astonished, as they had never 
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sefiii or heard of such a thing before. Some of Hie 
courtier* were meal pressing to learn how to make gun¬ 
cotton, tind one of Litem openly asked me to favour Iiim 
with a good supply, enough to stuff a cushion with, as 
he could then easily blow up an miHiispeding rival by 
accidentally dropping a live coal from his ^hi1^n> on 
liis cushion. A nearly blind and toothless old Mullah, 
who was awoke from Uis reveries in the corner of Hie 
room by the noisy discussion going on, was asked to 
witness the Avonderful effects of I he cotton. He did so, 
:l:o 1 merely denouncing it as the invention of the devil* 
slunk back to his corner, and counting his bends rocked 
himself into a pious slumber* 

On another occasion, whilst preparing some sulphate 
of zinc for use in the dispensary, I collected the hydrogen 
gaa evolved in the process, for the purpose of shewing 
the natives its explosive qualities when mixed with 
atmospheric air* The experiment was repeated very 
often by many of the people about the court of the 
heir-apparent, with my assistance, by placing a lighted 
taper at the mouth of a soda-water bottle (of which we 
happened to have a few with us) Idled with equal 
portions of hydrogen gas and atmospheric air. They 
were delighted with the experiment, and expressed great 
astonishment at the explosion produced by invisible 
agents. On© of the men, who, by the way, was some- 
what of a sceptic, unfortunately scorched lik arm and 
burnt his shirt-sleeve liy clumsily holding his aim with 
the lighted taper straight in front of the month of the 
charged bottle. He was electrified at the sharp effects 
of lik temerity, and, owing to his garrulity and misrepre¬ 
sentations, it began to be the general notion that X was 
in league with hk aatonic majesty; for, being entirely 
ignorant of chemistry, those people could in no other way 
account for such apparent " diablerie." I regretted this, 
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inasmuch ns the Fear of such an tmenviable connection 
deterred mo from completing a voltaic battery I bad 
commenced. Another inconvenient result of these dis¬ 
plays was flie belief that I could poison people in the 
most itrtistic and subtle manner; and in consequence I 
was frequently annoyed by rajuests for deadly poisons 
from people ol all ranks. One would wont a poison with 
immediate effects, hut colanrle^ and tasteless, so as not 
to discover its presence through the senses 1 Another 
’would oak for a poison which did not net till three or four 
months after it was taken. Whilst others again would 
ask for rules by which they could discover poison m ixed 
in their food. The inference from these facts is that 
poisoning is a crime of everyday occurrence in the 
country. 

I WRjJ afraid at first that the unenviable notoriety I had 
gained by these experiments might prove prejudicial to 
the well-working of my dispensary; but in this I was 
happily mistaken, for now the attendance is greater than 
ever, and patients dock in from long distances—Herat 

and Farmh on the one hand, and Ghazni on the other_ 

to be operated on for stone, tumours of different kinds, 
and a variety of other surgical diseases and deformities, 

July 31sl.~J>aring the past weak several murders 
huve been committed in the city mid its environs. Quo 
of those was attended with peculiar circumstances, and 
well exemplifies the Afghan fashion of doing justice. 
The facte, as told to ns, are these. In a small village, 
situated a few hundred yards outside the SJiikfirpEir gate 
of the city, dwelt the widow of a rich merchant of 
Kandahar, Her husband died about a year Ago, leaving 
her some twelve or thirteen thousand rupees In cash and 
jewellery, besides a considerable amount of landed and 
other property- The widow after the death of her 
husband went to reside in the village indicated, under 
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tier Faiheris protection, and, contrary to the custom of 
the Afghans, refused to marry either of her deceased 
Lmsbund’a brothers, who, tiller the expiration of the 
tieujiJ period cl mourning, were, according to the custom, 
of the country, bar proper suitors. The widow, how¬ 
ever. professed a partiality for a young Mullah, or 
priest, of the city, with whom she had long been 
Acquainted. Her parents favoured the match with the 
ecclesiastic, bnt the deceased husband’s brothers insisted 
on their right, namely, llut ! die should marry one or 
other of them, and warned her against marrying the 
Mullah, and thus bringing disgrace upon their family, 
at the same time threatening her with dire vengeance if 
their warning was unheeded. 

The widow, however, was obstinate, find her marriage 
with the Mullah was duly solemnized. A few days 
afterwards, as the bridegroom was proceeding towards 
his favourite mosque in the city, he was waylaid, and in 
open day literally chopped in pieces by the injured 
brothers of the deceased husband of bis bride. The 
murderers at once made off. Their families, however, 
were seized and thrown Into prison and their property 
confiscated. Here they were detained about a fortnight, 
and then set at liberty on paying the Gaidar a fine of, as 
the report said, twelve hundred rupees. 

The widow also came in for a shore of the punish¬ 
ment ; she was heavily fined, and her property was con¬ 
fiscated to the Sard nr, as she had violated a national 
custom, to the min and disgrace of the famili es concerned 
in its due observance. And here the Sardar, having 
filled hk purse, was satisfied at the eonrac of justice, and 
left Ihi- punishment of the actual murderers to those on 
wbum the exaction of revenge fur blood wns incumbent 
1>3 flm bk^ii of PnlshtimwalT, viz. cm the nearest male 
relatives of the murdered Mullah. 
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On the day following this murder, another was com¬ 
mitted at midday in a melon-field just outside the Wm k 
gate of the city; but as tlie parties concerned were poor 
people, no notice was taken of the trivial occurrence by 
the dispensers of the lew. It appears that one of the 
troopers of the Sordar's raiment of light dragoons went 
into the melim-field referred to, and commenced helping 
himself to the fruit. The owner of the field, who was 
ai the time working in it, remonstrated, and attempted 
to force the stolen melons from tlm trooper's possession, 
whan the latter tew forth his pistol, shot Urn peasant 
dead* and then walked off to Ms quarters, with the fr.h-; 
his double crime. Events such as these are of so frequent 
occurrence in this country that they hardly excite atten¬ 
tion. and the murders above detailed were related to tts 
as the mere new** of tin- day. 

A few days ago the heir-apparent adopted a somewhat 
angular, and, I need hardly say, moat unpopular mode 
of increasing bis finances. After dne notice (of almat 
twenty-four hours only!) had been drummed through the 
city, all the copper coinage then in circulation vvaa 
called in ami collected in the^govermuent treasury, under 
heavy penalty for evasion of the order. But previous to 
the collection, the value of the current copper coinage 
had been declared depreciated to one half its previons 
value by the arbitrary law of the Sard sir. Thus a Kan¬ 
dahar rupee, which, before this unjust decree, consists! 
of thirty-two “gimda/ 1 or eight “anna/ 1 was now de¬ 
clared as worth only sixteen ganda, ur four anna ; and 
v this rate the entire copper coinage floating in the city 
was colled ed and bought up at the Baxdar’a treasury* 
Here the coin was restemped, and, after a few da vs* 
again issued at the usual value of the coin, vk, eight 
anna to the rupee; dm fckrdmr, ly the transaction 
clearing a cent, per cmL profit on the entire copper 
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currency of the city, which was said to represent between 
diirly and forty thousand rupeea. This ruinous stroke 
of finance—ruinous to ail but the Sard or'a parse—was 
repeated on live different occasions during the resilience 
of the Mission at Kandahar, and in two of these instances 
affected tlie silver currency also ! 

The Hindu men htints, however, do nut suffer in the 
end as much as would be imagined, but, on the contrary t 
rather gain by the transaction. They withhold [heir 
payments till the notice of these financial decrees, and 
during tho interval of the depreciation of the curraicv, 
pay off their debts to the peasantry for grain, Ac. at 
the depreciated rates* Consequently, the peasantry arc 
the real sufferers* The results of such ill-judged measures 
of political economy ore very apparent in the languid 
state of trade, and the alm ost total absence of oommercial 
enterprise in the country. 

A few days since the heir-apparent; hobbled over from 
his courtyard with the aid of a pair of crutches, and paid 
ns a somewhat lengthy visit. But he gave ns no news. 
The conversation, at first of an ephemeral nature, after¬ 
wards turned on military topics. The Sardnr dwelt a 
good deal on his desire to improve the conditicei of Ids 
lroops, and whilst diktiug on the great difficulty that 
was experienced in mamt-ohiing proper discipline a»d 
subordination amongst them, was blind to the red causes 
of their discontent, viss, the absence of justice towards 
them, and a neglect of their wants and interests* We 
had often hoard, on very credible authority, that tho 
troops, as a rule, only received their pay once in four 
or five months; and even then, not in bid of their dues, 
nor m cash. Very often the soldiers got orders for 
certain quantities of grain on the villagers around, in 
lieu of cash payment; and even when their chums wero 
icUii. 1 by a money payment, they rarely received the full 
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amount of their dues, in most instances a considerable 
Emu being withheld by tile various officials through whose 
hands the money passed before it reached the soldier* 
As a consequence of such irregularities, the soldiers were 
forced to eke out their scantv allowances os best they 
could, and, as a general rule, made up for the deficiency 
by a systematic robbery of the peasantry uml citizens 
amongst whom they might chance to bo quartered* 

Only a few days ago a party of five sipahia, all of 
whom were more or leas severely wounded with sword- 
cuts, were brought for treatment to my dispensary. They 
hud received those injuries at the hands of some villagers 
of Argaudiib, whoso dwellings they hod attempted to 
enter for burglary. This was not the first instance 
in which such cases had come to my notice. Indeed, 
such breaches of discipline were notoriously of every¬ 
day occurrence, and were looked on as unavoidable 
by the authorities, who, owing to the faulty system they 
panned, were obliged to wink at these excesses of their 
r roops, well knowing that they could not exist except li¬ 
the robbery of the peasantry and townspeople, whom, by 
rights, it was their duty to protect. Apart from thin, 
there was great want of discipline amongst the troops 
in their conduct towards each other, and coUiskam In. - .. 
the ripahis of the three regiments quartered in th e 
citadel were of constant occurrence. The greater number 
of sufferers in these affrays come under my professional 
notice* Their wounds were always inflicted with tho 
“ chimb," or Afghan knife; and though frightful to 
look at, wer< generally not mortal, or even of a very 
serious nature* This is accounted for by the wav in 
which the Afghans use Lheir terrible clnlrah* Tin y 
never n m this weapon except for direct blows, which 
are usually aimed at 1 he outer side of the limbs, where 
they produce enormous gushes, but, as the large vessels 
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mill nerves, irom being on the inner side, ostitpe injury’. 
Hit' wo mills are deprived tff much of their oLht-rwigu 
dangcjxme nature. The AJghans have no idezi of thrusting 
with the churah; used iu this manner, its wound would 
he aa dangerenm an that produced by a biEjronet* But 
they, nevertheless, often succeed in producing fatal wounds 
with it, especially when indicted on the luTad and neck, 
Ot when they happen to lay open a large joint, 

1 once saw a man whoso arm above the elbow hail 
been completely lopped off by a blow from one of these 
weapons, lie told me that the limmocrhage was dmnidied 
by dipping the stamp in boiling oil, after which, by the 
aid of forty u kukurs, 1 * and tho blessing of iVnyidence, he 
got a tolerable stomp. I timat explain here that it is a 
common practice s mo ngat these people in such casus to 
disembowel a fowl and Introduce Hi* stamp of ihe lopped- 
off limb into its body whilst still warm, instead of using 
a poultice. For enpeafidal cuts-■ and braises, tiny apply 
& piece of newly-removed fdieep*skin wiiiist si ill warm. 
The use of water is moat, scrupulously avoided, a* if it 
were poison: which, indeed, it m considered to he. My 
patients often shuddered ut my lavish expenditure of 
wacer. and not a few mm Scared uwuy together by the 
practice. The majority, however, finding no ill effects 
to result from the use of cold water, attributed bene- 
iieia] effects to &ome medicinal qmdity or the lint applied 
with it, and were eager in their demands fnr applies of 
the material. Their own peculiar solve fur wounds of 
ah aorta is a mature of turmeric powder and sugar, 
formed into a thick paste with the while of eggs. and 
kept ninist by occasional additions of a saline Baoretion, 
of whicli the morning supply is considered the most 
superior. Its effects certainly are wiy blimnlaUng, and 
1 s<ltm raises on abundant crop of granulations that 
expedite the healing of the wound. 
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The weather during the last few days lias fell cooler 
than usual, iiimgL the thermometer does not show much 
variation, ranging between 88° anti t> l Lu our sitting* 
loom at two wliilit hi lHe court yjuyI, exposed to the 
sun, it ranged between 133® and 140', which is but a 
degree or two different from its indications during Lite 
last &ix weeks, But the sky has been overcast, and a 
few drops of rain have fallen, barely sufficient, however, 
to Jny die dust an the roads, 

The Kanda.1 laris looked on this threatening aspect of 
Lbo sky—wliitih they declared quite unusual at this season 
of the year—with fear for the Slice ess of their vine-crops; 
for a heavy shower of rain now' would prove nujsi de¬ 
structive to the vines, by washing away the fertility from 
their infforescenee. The skies, however, were propitious. 
In a few -lays the clouds cleared away, and Ike stm shone 
out with its usual fervour, much to our regret, bat to 
the satisfaction of the Kitndaharlg. 

The vine is very extensively cultivated in tlie eulmrlmn 
gardens of Kandahar, and they produce no legs than 
nifieteeu different kinds of grapes. In two or three of 
the largest vineyards there are win expresses, but the 
quantity of liquor produced Is Very limited, as its use la 
entirely confined to tho chick and wealthy classes, who 
can indulge in tlie forbidden ill-ink with less feat of 
obloquy or punishment than the poor people, who are 
more untenable to the discipline exercised by the priest- 
hood* The wine made at Kandahar js red. and is 
prepared from grapes of the mmv colour, which arc 
known to the natives by the terms of Rocha-i-Sttrkh/’ 
* ( Salubi Sarkl]," “Oi l Snfrad,'* “Lfil i Surkh/* Jce, 
The Hindu population consume largo qtitmMtiea uf a 
fiery spirit distilled from dried grapes, called " 
i Sufhid/’ and ■* Kiskmish i Sarkhand they arc 
helped in this by many of the Muisiilnma inhabitant of 
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llie city, who, however, do so secretly. The KluiLiu 
grapes produce the weII-known Humtkka nutim^, met 
witli in India. The SahiM Surkh and Sahibi Abkk 
produce the sun-dried raisins, called, from the fact of 
their being void of pips, “gfchmfrh i bedEna/' These 
raiaina arc very small, of a light green colour nod 
very sweet taste. They are largely exported, and also 
consumed at home in immense quantities. The u Rocha 
i Surkh" and ” Rocha i Sufaid f M as also 11 Tomu/' 
are grapes of au inferior kind, and !tre mostly consumed 
in tlie fresh state hy the poor. The ^Hassmi and 
“ Shaikh KhsJlj grapes are of great size, of a pal© green 
colour, and very delicate flavour. They are gathered 
before they have quite- ripened ; and, packed in drama of 
poplnr^vood between layers of cotton wool, are exported 
to Hindus ran in ^ast quantities* and even fyjd their way 
down to Calcutta, The « Acta" grape ia also of tag* 
size, but its davonr is inferior. It produces, however, 
excellent raisins* caUed "Eishmkh \ dnghi," or “ abjosh/* 
which very much resemble the best kinds -of the bloom 
raisin met with in the English market. They arc pr^ 
pared by dipping the fresh and ape bunches for a 
moment or two into a boiling solution of quick-lime and 
potash, previous to drying in tho shade. Besides the 
grapes noticed, there are other varieties, which are either 
altogether consumed in the fresh state, or else are con* 
verted bto raisins by drying in the sun. And in this 
form they ;tra largely exported to Hind Liston. 

Besides grapes, the gardens around Kandahar produce 
many other kinds of fruitj such as tho apricot, phun, 
peach, cherry, apple, pear, quince, Ac. 

Of the apricot (Zard-alfij eleven varieties are to be 
found in the Kandahar district. The « Knisi " 

Charmaghz,'* and “ Churbigjil ” varieties are those 
Most esteemed. 1 hoy are largely consumed m Uie fresh 
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state, imd axe also preserved for exportation to Hindustan 
by dicing in the hub, But previous to thin process the 
Jrnii is sliced open, its stone removed and split, the 
heme] extracted, and then replaced in the fleshy part or 
the fruit. In this form the apricot is called <b KluabenU” 
The variety named 41 Pas-res " is, as its name implies, 
the last to ripen. There are two kinds, u large and 
small* These, together with other varieties, named 
** Surkheha/'* fr Sufaidxdui/ 1 Plan,™ ft Shams/' and 
“ Shakarpara," though generally consumed in the fresh 
state, are also dried ^ but the stone (or putumen) m not 
removed; in this state they arc called “ T&ifh" T<j 
the taste they are very acid, being generally dried before 
quite ripe; they are ehiefiy used m & relish to many 
Afghan dishes, and as a component of some kinds of 
sharhat. Gold anti silver-smiths use a hot decoction of 
these fruits for the purpose of cleaning and giving a 
bright lustre to their metals, 

Of the peach (Shaft-illQj there are only two kinds at 
Kandahar. The one called “ Babrf " is an inferior fruit, 
of small sire and acerb flavour: but that known as 
“ Tinnfdi is a very splendid fruit, of great size- and 
luscious flavour, and much superior to any I have ever 
met with else whore. 

Of the quince (Bihil there are three kinds, viz, the 
“ Sbakar/' or sweet quince, the ** Ttitsh/* or sour 
quince, and the “ Mtuna," or quince of medium quality. 
The first kind h generally consumed fresh, and is also 
often carried about the person on account of Ha agreeable 
perfume* The other kinds are generally candied, made 
into jams, or cut into slices and dried for future cue as 
an adjunct to other dishes. The seeds of each kind are 
demulcent, and are added to sharbtits. Both the fruit 
and the seed are exported. 

Of the po m e gra nate (AnJir) there are six or seven 
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varieties. Those grown at Fanjwai are the iinest^ and 
moat highly catered ; they are of great sine; the 
pips Bio of blood-red colour* very juicy* of excellent 
flavour, and perfectly sweet, without any of the tartness 
belonging to other kinds of IfliH fruit. The Paujwai 
pomegranates aro justly celebrated throughout the 
country, and large quantities are carried from this to the 
Kabul market. The fruit-rind of all the varieties i& a lu 
article of export, as well as of home consumption* for the 
use of tanners and dyers. The root bark is a common 
domestic remedy for diarrhoea, and is also used as a 
vermifuge. 

Of the fig ( Arr/ ir or Anjtr)which mostly grows wild, 
there aro two varieties: one beats a black fruit called 
4f Makkiiithe other a white, called 41 Sada,” The 
fruit of both kinds are small and sweet. The former am 
strung on thin cords and exported; the latter are con¬ 
sumed si r homo. 

Of the mull tern' (Tilt), which also grows wild, there are 
nine or ton different varieties# Some of them are pro- 
served in the dried state, and eaten with almonds and 
raisins, or with walnuts and parched maize or 1 entile* In 
the northern parts of Afghanistan the mulberry-tree is 
very abundant, and the people of these districts nse its 
fruit as a substitute for corn-flour. The bread made 
from the flour of dried mulberries is said to bo sweet, 
wholesome, and fattening. 

The abundance and consequent cheapness of aU sorts 
of fruits in this country is quite astonishing, The natives 
indulge in them often to excess, always most freely, and 
suffer in consequence, especially the poor, who, for several 
weeks of the summer season, know no other food. 
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<if tlifr Inttiait Mutiny— Mohammiiiiiiii Ec^iiyaI—C ur'emonie's.—* 
Halulny rnalni ng — {JnaH-fighting<! making Egp — Nezi-bu*] — 
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Weary Tjjjh—M aUMktfr* at Ccwnpurs —BiPtfr of Ddbi— Agrium 
Ojimati of tli, Mutiny — Visit firwntba Heir Apparent — Hi* Hrpoftifj 
—A fcvcrLsli Vk’j.Lk—The El' 4 WitLK of Kotaii-^iVw.i fnrai Iu,lL.— 
Anmipiteii F'dl of DfllJii—D omUj of ibi MuJutrujiiii tf Km&niir— 
Grill 1 !! of the Sirlur— Delie a to PpslLmn—IQ ilgjw n L tluj Heir Appa¬ 
rent— HttmLinjB — Position of tfip Mmkm— Ntfwt- from Iisilis— 
I tamo tired ii inrn of Iho PiiroKn Array—rirato of fft'nti—Outbreak 
ticirl I>qjiperaiaai of ttn- Slat It. N. I. — Lottar from tbo Amir—I tu- 
gTt^ of th<- SL-ge* of Iv11-i—‘ifniirurtu- Spirit of the Bombay Native 
Array — HiJiltb of tbo Mbsimt—DiAtaitiamjcft fimqpa lb; l>u?ochis — 
MyniearioUr Epialt. — Quay-alumting— Afghan Itiftes —Aocanite 
Firing—'Riflr* Frailly—Shooting at an Egg—Rime of iho Sirdar— 

Dr^ialrh firms I he \iiiir—Edbiiil Ncttj— M uri; Qiinil. flWtjfj g _ 

Gemoial Fumnmn KIiui'm Wuter- h j^tui k^l— l<-fr Chnmfyjctr —ftimicr 
at Hip Siinkr's—A L.--r4 •i.'lu.uiWbiiisV CiuL^il) —Ncta-ormil 
of tho Dr,k. 


. 1 \ ■■nn.it l&L — Yesterday! the General Pnrixnnrz Khan 
informed ns Hint a rumour was current in the city to the 
effect that the Ruler of Kashmir, Maharajah Guiflh 
Sing* had seized Sealkote, and wns marching towards 
Delhi at the head of a large army to attack the British in 
tin? rear of their position* Peshawar and the frontier 
forts, it is reported, have been abandoned by the 
who are fighting their way towards Multan through the 
Punjab, the people of which province have risen, mid 
already massacred many hundreds of them. The 
British army before Delhi is said to hare guttered u bloody 
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defeat, and the king, Bah fi dor Khan, is reported to have 
ceiue out of tho city at the head of a triumphant army, 
jmd slaughtering his terrified and Hying foe, to Lave 
marched to the relief of Lucknow, These reports were 
repeated in different forms for several days, editing 
the greatest anxiety in mir minds t anil, as natty lie 
imagined, made us more than ever impatient for the 
arrival of our own dak. 1 visited the Surdar in the after¬ 
noon, hut he could giro mo no intelligence of a reliable 
nature, us he had not jet received his Kabul letters, lie 
mentioned, however, that a mere It ant, eighteen days 
from Multan, hud arrived in the city that very morning, 
ami reported that lighting wn.s going on at Multan when 
he lull i!. Tins information seemed to support the cor¬ 
rectness of the first rumour. 

Towards sunset yesterday evening (31st July), s dis¬ 
charge of artillery warned Hie KunduhaMs of the com¬ 
mencement of the “ k Id-hKuriliin." This is a religious 
* festival observed by Mohammad ana in commemoration 
of the saciiiire by Abraham of his sun fahmael, as tiny 
have it. The festival lasts three days, during which 
business is suspended, and all shops are closed, excepting 
only those of hucksters and grocers, and a few others of 
the same sort. I hiring thi^ season Lhe people of all 
grades give themselves np to pleasure and amusements' 

of various kinds. Thev dress themselves in their best 

# 

clothes, pay visits to their friends and relatives, and, with 
presents of fruit, clothes, or trinkets, (ke. efface previous 
mhiiiinhr-t ridings mr quarrels, and cement a new friend- 
ship. Those devoutly inclined, after the morning prayers 
at the mosque, visit their favourite ** zIarat/ , or holy 
shrine, and epend a few boms in religious exercises. 
Some visit the tombs of their deported relations and 
friends, and strew the graves with ilowars, Ac. : and the 
rich employ « priest to recite a certain number of prayers 
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or Tii ad n chapter or two of the Enron for the benefit of 
the departed souls. 

On the irrst, day of the festival the head of every 
fami ly, if he can afford it, kills a lomh, and divides its 
flesh amongst the members of the family! a portion being 
also reserved for their priest* Generally the animal 
intended tor the sacrifice lifts been prepared for the 
occasion hy careful feeding for £pme weeks previous to 
the festival* This is always the case with the rich or 
well to do, who sometimes* instead of a lamb, kill a 
camel, ox. or buffalo, on this occasion* Amongst the 
T tutors it is said the horse is often sacrificed in preference 
to any other animal* Those who do not kill their sacrifice 
cm the first day can do so on the second or third, bat not 
Inter thou this. 

la the afternoon of each day of the festival a fair was 
held on the plain to the north of the city. Almost the 
whole population tinned on! to amuse theimkdves, 
chatting, smoking, eating sweetmeats and fruits?, and . 
drinkin g aharbats freely* There were none of those 
amusements or shorn that characterize a fair in the 
home country. And the crowds of holiday folks were 
remarkable for their quiet and orderly demeanour. The 
women and children found amusement round the different 
little parties of musicians, to whose obscene songs they 
listened with delight, every now aud then testifying their 
approbation by bursts of merriment and applause. The 
men wandered about from one part of the crowd to 
another; here dividing a dish of parched lentils, raining 
and almonds, with some irieud who stood os host; there, 
over a bowl of sharbat and a clulum, discussing iho 
politics of the day; now qonil-lighting, hy tmd by crack¬ 
ing eggs with the first passer-by T &c* By way of 
parenthesis, l must bore note that quail-fighting is a very 
popular amusement of the Afghans* Almost every man 
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has hia one or more birds, and they frequently gamble on 
the averred powers of their respective favourites- In the 
early summer <pxoii visit the cornfields and vineyards in 
vast numbers; they are usually caught in a large net 
thrown over I he standing corn at ono end of the field, 
EUid they are driven towards thin by the noise produced 
by a rope being drawn over the com from tb© other 
end, a man on each side of the field holding an end 
of it. Some tiroes they ore caught in horsehair nooses 
fastened to tumps of clay; and these are scattered 
about the borders of the field where the birds are accus¬ 
tomed to nm from one to the other. When a quail has 
been beaten in fight, and runs from his rival, his owner 
at once catches him up and screams in his estra ; this is 
supposed to frighten the remembrance of his defeat out 
of his memory. 

The custom of cracking eggs ( M tukhm-jaiigi F ‘) is the 
characteristic amusement of this festival* The eggs are 
boiled hard and their shells are dyed red. Immense 
numbers are prepared for this occasion* The people go 
about wagering the strength of (heir eggs against those 
in the hands of any passer-by, The point is settled by 
each party's alternately tapping the other's egg on its 
small end by a sharp stroke with the small end of his 
own, the object of each being to crack Ins adversary’s 
egg first* In either case, the owner of the egg that 
chances to break loses the wager and forfeits lus broken 
egg to his successful rival* In this manner one indi¬ 
vidual sometimes collects several scores of eggs, which 
he shares with his family and friends for consumption 
during the fair. 

With amusements such as these, the greater part of 
l he time at the fair was passed. BtiL towards evening a 
party of horsemen appeared on the ground and displayed 
their skill at 41 Kuzd-bazl " before crowds of admiring 
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epcdatons, Tins k a manly ewtiao requiring skill in 
tlii? handling ot the knee, besides good equitation* Hud 
taxes the power® of the horse m much as those of Lis 
rider. It consists in riding fall speed, with the lance at 
tbe point * at a wooden peg driven into the ground, and 
picking it oui> at the moment of passing* on its point, 
wliich is for this purpose formed of a sharp-pointed iron 
spike. The Afghans are very fond of this exercise, and 
from frequent practice generally excel in the use of the 
lance, .In ordinarily skilful rtum at tins exercise will 
with ease, whilst riding by ut full epood, pick off on ihe 
point of his bine© ft lime or apple held at arm's length in 
the open palm without touching the hand itself* 

At one of these displays an amusing scene (though 
the reguh might have been serious) occurred between 
on© of our GuhL sowISra and some of the troopers of 
lho Uejr-apparent's regiment of dragoons. Ftiklra (for 
this was bis name)»though by no means a proficient at 
Noilfk-bfi/J, was uevertheleris fond of r,he sport* and on 
this occasion was considerably annoyed by the arrogant 
bearing and boastings of tbe Sardor's troopers, which 
roused his most prominent characteristic r the spirit of 
emulation. An Afri.ll himself* he at once detcmiiimd to 
show" tbe pro ad Afghans that they were not the only 
people who could wield the knee, and accordingly 
entered the ground amongst the crowd of horsemen, and 
took his turn at the peg. Giving ft piercing shrill Afridl 
yell, Fsikira urged Ins steed into its swiftest paces* and 
stooping forwards as he approached the peg* with steady 
bond Lmnsixed it aa he passed by, and dragging it out 
after him waved it overhead, stuck on the point of his 
lance, and rode triumphantly back to the little knot of 
his comrades who were witnessing the sport from a short 
distance* 

Hi* rivals were piqued at this unexpected success, and 
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taunting him Tvjtb being the servant o t infields, requested 
he TLiuId not again join thoir party, as he was not a lit 
associato for (In in. But Faklra would tint let them off 
without a retort. He admitted fiuil ho was el poor man* 
iaullI truly uteo a servant of tlie British Government, 
whose salt he was proud to have eaten and hoped long to 
enjoy; hut ha did not understand why this should he u 
bar to his associating with his own cottntrvmeu in the 
same position hi life as himself, For said he, ** If I, 
poor uum that I am, who only get thirty rupees a month 
from the British Government, am on Lhis account de¬ 
barred hotu associating with my own countrycien f what 
becomes of the Amir and the Sardar, who are content to 
receivo a hie of rupees a month from the s am e ganroe, 
and to declare themselves the friends of the British/' 
This brought down n volley of abuse upon the head of 
otir indiscreet champion, and liis female relatives did not 
escape coming in for a share of it* Faklrn became very 
wrathful, hut was forttinatoly ordered to retire from the 
scene by a dafudnr of our Gnide escort, who witnessed 
what was going on, and was alive to tlie dangerous con¬ 
sequences of badinage with the troops of the Sardar, 
especially on an occasion such as this* The peaceublo 
settlement of ibis affair was indeed most fortunate, 
because during Llhs season tlicro is always great jealousy 
and religious animosity betwixt the two rival seels cf 
Ahj lrnmm adam, viz* the «* S imnT ,f and the “ tihudi/’ 
and very little would have sufficed to turn the thoughts 
of the fanatic popuUtion from themselves towonls us a n d 
our adherents* As it was, on the second day of the 
festival, the townspeople came to blows with each other, 
find raised u tumult in the city which at one time assumed 
it most threatening aspect. 

The quarrel, it appears p first originated amongst the 
juvenile me miners of the opposed sects, vvho* according to 
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ancient custom, tbught a pifohcd lutttlr against each other 
with sticks and stones. Many were put hors. Jr combat by 
Mvcrc worm ds received in the mol re, and the epee tat ore 
became so excited by the scene that they could not 
restrain themselves from joining in it* In n few minutes 
the spirit of pugnacity spread to the troops, and they 
■without delay attacked each other. The infantry, who 
were ftll ft Sunnis, " Ret upon the jirtilfeiy and cavalry, 
who were mostly " Shiahs." For sonic minutes the war 
was wirricd on with sticks and stones, hut presently the 
sword mud knife were brought into use. The artillery 
and cavalry, who were numerically by fir the wanker 
party, could not withstand the assault of the fool soldiers 
upon their quarters, and accordingly made a rush towards 
the guns to repel their masses, Matters now became 
most serious; the General Faramnra Khan and the 
officers of the different regiment* rushed out into the 
crowd* and after considerable difficulty and a free use of 
their swords amongst the disorderly mass, at length 
succeeded in dispersing the troop* to their respective 
quarters. Hud they failed in this, an indescribable scene 
■ if bloodshed and confusion must have merit ably followed, 
I heard of no death*, l*tit a large number on Ixttli side* 
were more or less severely wounded, and the ill Mug 
aroused on Uiis occasion did not subside for several 
weeks. 

During the afternoon of the last day of the 11 Id-h 
Kurban," the heir-apparent paid us a visit. He gave us 
no nows, but after a little general conversation dilated on 
the unruly din racier of the Afghan nation* as exemplified 
in the doing* of the previous day, and congnituhted 
himself on having got so far over the festival without any 
serioiLB results tn the stability of hi* rule or the genera! 
quiet of the oily. 

He seemed rejoiced that it would bf over in ;> few 
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hours* and told as that it was always a season of anxiety, 
owing to the imcurbed enmity of the rival religions sects, 
of which he related some startling instances. Boon 
after Iris departure the S ardor sent xm some baskets fnll 
of fireworks* mostly rockets and stpiibs. These were let 
off at dusk, much to the amusement of our servants and 
escort* find to the no small consternation of the wild 
ducks we had collected in the tank of our court, In the 
city a similar scene was going oE* and the night was 
fur advanced before the last of the rackets was dis¬ 
charged. 

Awjunt Qih. —This morning we received onr dak, with 
news down to the 21st duly from Peahciwyir* and to iiio 
12th from Delhi. 

A ugust 22nd*—For Lhe List week onr time has hung 
upon ns most heavily, waiting as usual with impatience 
iho arrival of our diik, nuhcedM of the various find con¬ 
flicting reports that daily assails ! our ears* Onr state of 
painful suspense was removed by its arrival this morning, 
hut only to he replaced by one of deep grief at the sad 
and calamitous news it contained* We now, for the first 
time, learned the particulars of the nwful massacre of 
British women and i luldren at Cawnpoor (Kfinhpnr) by 
the orders of that incarnate fiend, Nana SoMb. It is 
Impossible to describe the emotions of passion anil the 
thirst for revenge that the perusal of these horrors 
aroused in one's breast* The most determined attempts 
at calmness were of no avail in stifling them* For days 
together a gloom settled upon ns T and ottr hearts were 
completely racked with sorrow and rage, Onr only con- 
no I &ti on was in the conic si hope that the devilish per¬ 
petrators of such hellish atrocities would speedily be 
overtaken by the just retribution their crimes deserved* 

Delhi was still in the Imruis of the enemy* but there 
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were great hopes of our making a final assault on the 
city at the close of Litis moo ill, by which time strong 
reinforcements hi men and materiel were expected to 
reach [.lie scene of action from the Punjab. That the 
Divine Disposer of events may vouchsafe ns it successful 
issue, is our prayer* 

August 24fft,—This morning another ditk arrived 
from Peshawar with intelligence to the 8tli instant. 
Delhi stiD holds out, and there h as been hard lighting, 
ih our besieging force has advanced its position nearer 
to the city walls. The Cawnpoor massacre is verified in 
all its awful and harrowing details, and the tragedy 
attending the surrender of Sir Hugh Wheeler's force is 
now known to he but too true. May the day of ven¬ 
geance follow swift upon the enactors of these barbarities* 

Even the Afghans* a, nation by no means free from Hie 
imputation of savage barbarity towards their helpless 
foes, ore shocked at the bare recital of such deeds, and 
freely declare that such cruelty towards defen eel 
women and children is a disgrace and a blot on the 
character of the Hindustanis, be they Hindus or Mussal- 
mans, end predict a certain retribution upon the actor# 
in such uncalled-for barbarity. 

On teaming these end partiimkrs of onr disasters in 
India * the heirmpparenf paid us a visit to express his 
sympathy and condolence ; but from his manner it was 
evident that he hud lost all confidence in the possibility 
of our ever regaining our supremacy in India, He 
appeared much disheartened at our not being able to 
lake Delhi, mid seemed to fear it might cot bo much 
longer in his power to keep tho people of the country 
quiet* He even hinted tit the Amir's embarrassments in 
maintaining an allium# with a nation whose power was 
visibly waning test, apart train the fact of their being 
heretics am] usurpers, arid, consequently* obnoxious to 
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die nations they haj conquered as well as to those con¬ 
nected with them by proximity ol territory. 

During his visit the heir-apparent expressed great 
disgust nt die inborn an conduct of the mutineers at 
C&wiijKior find other elations, and after eurging them 
anil their relations for generations past and future, m no 
measured, or even decent terms, declared tlrnt die Mussul¬ 
mans taking part in such atrocious deeds a ere a disgrace 
to the creed they professed, ns well m the nation that 
owned them. A good deal of this declamation we knew 
was assumed, for the heir-apparent himself was hi no 
W:i\ ivn-ariinUh: for clemency, though perhaps h* 1?89 
less emigumary than most Afghans, llis hands are said 
to be stained with the blood of more than one innocent 
man whoso misfortune it was to have a greater influence 
in the government of the country than him self- Even in 
his rule at Kandahar he was nowise backward in cruelty. 
Hanging and barbarous mutilations of the body were 
punishments of every-day occurrence. Nevertheless, hi 
ids condemnation of the conduct of the mutineers there 
was a certain amount of sincerity, inasmuch as he 
declared that they had no cause for revenge against 
innocent women and children, and could in no way be 
excused for their cruelty towards them, whereas their 
enmity towards the men could be accounted for, and WAd 
excusable, 

liming the last fortnight Hie weather baa bet-n cooler 
than usuuL Dust-storms have been of almost daily 
occurrence, and the sky 1ms been more or less dimmed 
by clouds, K:rin has not fallen on the plains, but the 
hills to the north ami cast of the city have caught Ihe 
clouds, and thunder-storms have broken over them almost 
every evening- We have all suffered more or less for 
the last few days from ephemeral fever, prod need, in 
great measure, by the painful excitement of the last 
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weeks, and the inaction to which onr position 
condemned ns, 

September fcl.—Tii© Sirdar paid as a visit this after¬ 
noon, He said lie bad received no later news from K&hul 
or Herat than what we knew already; and usurer I us that 
there was no doubt about the latter place having been, 
abandoned by the Persians and fallen into the hands of 
Saltan Jan. Ho then changed the topic of conversation, 
and broached the subject of wines and spirits, their 
varieties and qualities. He appeared to have a fair 
acquaintance with many of those commonly consumed 
by Englishmen, although, with ludicrous dissimulation, 
be pretended profound ignorance of their distinctive 
qualities, and professed extreme aversion to ji!L such 
noxious drinks. lit Mil- eagerness of conversation, how¬ 
ever. he quite forgot his pretence and profession, and 
launched out in praise of a delicious red wine produced 
at Kabul, the flavour of which he declared was superior 
to that of brandy, champagne, or beer, with each of 
which be now seemed to be well acquainted, as well by 
name us by quality. This red wine, it appears, was 
first introduced into Kabul from Kntin stan by the border 
tribes in communication with the Kafirs from whom 
they obtained il by barter, in leathern bottles of gout-skin. 
It is now largely produced in the Kabul district, especially 
its northern parts, by tlie nobility, most of whom have 
their own wine-presses. The Sardar described the method 
of making this wine os very simple. The juice of tho 
grapes is squeezed into a large earthen vessel, or masonry 
reservoir, by treading under foot. From this the ex¬ 
pressed juice flows through a small boh into a large 
earthen jar with a narrow opening at the top- When 
nearly Ml* the mouth of the jar is closed and the 
liquor allowed to stand for forty days. At the expiration 
of this time an empty flagon of flue porous clay is floated 
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on the surface of Lhe wine, which it gradually absorbs 
till full, when it sinks, Tire flagon is then taken oui, 
its month closed air-tight wilk luting of dough, anti 
placed a?; i de in a cool place to ripen. If kept for three 
years it is said to acquire great body and flavour* The 
Sar Jar, after this description, was on the point of ordering 
a bottle to be brought for our inspection, but remembering 
himself in time, attempted to throw off suspicion by 
promising to make inquiries whether any one in the city 
conkl make or procure some fur m . He, however, forgot 
kis promise, and we did not remind him of it. 

During the hist week there has been a remarkable 
prevalence of fever in Hie city. It lias attached most 
of »ur escort, and we ourselves still suffer occasional 
attacks. It is, fortunately, of a mild diameter, and, 
in general, easily checked by a timely doso of g umm a. 

September lfkli,—For some days past the moat dis¬ 
tressing and contradictory rumours of the fate of the 
British m India kavo been circulating in the city. On 
the 5th, however, our dak came in and relieved our 
uncertainty and anxiety of mind, by reliable information 
as to the retd state of affairs in India up to the Iflth of 
last montln The fall of Delhi is most hopefully antici¬ 
pated before lung. The delay llmt baa already occurred 
is most trying to the loyally of the native princes; who 
haver sided w ith os in the hour of our calamity, and its 
continuance much longer threatens to estrange them 
from Lhe support of our cause; and in this contingency 
there is no other course open to them hut that iff open 
hostility. By this dak we received intelligence confirming 
the fact of JLiliurajnii G ulAb Sing s death, rumours of 
which had been current for some days previous to its 
arrival. He is succeeded on the throne of Kashmir bv 

Hr 

Ins son, Bandhlr Sing, who, fortunately, promises io 
follow the policy of his lute father, and maintain a friendly 
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attitude tow antis the British* We ore consoled by the 
reports of the continued loyalty of the native armies of 
Bombay and Madras, and, above all, by the assurance 
of a daily influx of British troops into the country. The 
news brought by tins difr was, on the ■whole, cheering, 
and we now confidently look forward to a successful iasne 
of the tremendous struggle which must soon decide our 
fate iu India, 

Ou the 7(.h instant wo all visited the Sardar, and found 
him busy inspecting the new clothing for his troops* of 
which several c&meldooda had lately arrived from Kabul. 
The clothing consisted of the cast-off and condemned 
uniforms of the European troops quartered at Peshawar* 
and had been bought up by Alglnui merchant? coin- 
missioned by the Amir. On our approach, the Sards* 
came forward a few steps to meet us, and, after the 
usual ceremony of salutation* conducted tt$ to his private 
ait ting-room. Ho gave m no fresh nows, shirked the 
subject of our still doubtful [Motion before Delhi* and. after 
conversing for awhile on the trivial recurrences of the day, 
entered into a long account of his own. sufferings. Ho 
was full of grids* and with n wo begone expression of 
countenance, complained of being a martyr to rheuma¬ 
tism and gout, and of bring in constant dread that ono 
of Ids frequently threatened attacks of apoplexy would, 
before long, prove fatal. He mildly chided me for-, not 
having come to see him lately, and hinted at a ward of 
interusl In his welfare on rny pari, and Legged I would 
come and see him frequently. Thin I promised to do* 
and, at the same time, disabused bis mind of its ground¬ 
less suspicions. 

The responsibility of professionally attending the heir- 
apparent waa no Hghi matter. For, apart from the 
difficnltiefi of combating his prejudices aud those of his 
physicians, his ailments were by no means of a trifling 
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nature, and hud anything untoward occurred whilst I 
was in professional attendance my position here would 
have been anything but an enviable one. Of this I was 
well aware, from a knowledge of the superstitious character 
of the Afghans, their firm belief in the evil eye, lucky and 
unlucky moments, si>ells and omens of every kind, and, 
above all, a constant suspicion of poison in everything 
they eat or drink. And, accordingly, I more than once 
had to tell the Sardar most plainly, Lhut, unless I had 
my own way unfettered ou every point, I mflst decline 
the responsible and precarious honour of his medical 
treatment. With tliis the heir-apparent always appeared, 
and expressed himself as, perfectly satisfied, and pro¬ 
mised me all the assistance in his power by confidence 
in my skill, and a strict adherence to whatever instructions 
I might lay down for his treatment. Subsequent expe¬ 
rience, however, soon convinced me that I had a broken 
reed to rely on in this matter. Indeed, the Sardar s ill- 
health was for moutlis a constant source of anxiety to 
me, and I was truly rejoiced when he hod sufficiently 
recovered to bo able to undertake a journey to Kabul, 
where his presence was necessary on matters of state 
business. As this will be again referred to hereafter in 
its proper place, we may here leave the subject, and 
proceed with the record of events as they occurred. 

On the day following oar visit to the Sardar I was 
sent for in a hurry to sec him, as he lmd been suddenly 
taken ill during the night. I at once went over, and 
found he had had an attack of apoplexy, and that one 
arm was now paralyzed. 1 saw him twice daily for several 
days, and had the greatest trouble and difficulty in 
enforcing my own treatment, which both the Sardar and 
his physicians considered very harsh. But it was not so 
in fact, though undoubtedly it was not so agreeable as 
highly perfumed sharbats of «• Bed-muslik" (willow 
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catkins) and 11 Bihi-rfann " {cjTunc&-seeds), The 
Bandar, as well as his physicians, were astonished at the 
effects produced by a blister, and the former after a time 

took n great fanry to jalap, rind by his large demands 

nearly exhausted my supply of this particular medicine* 
He preferred its small and effective dose to the pints of 
8harlots Ids physicians wore in the habit of plying him 
with. 

For the last day or two a ramotir has been current in 
the tity that the Mission ia to return to India rmmedb 
atoly, and that the Peshawar and Kokat districts are to 
l*e abandoned by the British m favour of the Amir. It 
is id so reported that tbs chief of the Shmwiirf tribe (who 
bold the Khaibar lulls ,) is now at Kabul, arranging for 
our safe conduct through bis territories. The report of 
our return is too good to be true* but anything would lie 
preferable to the monotony of our present mode of exist¬ 
ence f which is, in truth, very much akm to imprisonment. 
For though we are treated with respect, we are allowed 
intercourse with none but the heiiwipparent's officials* 
These have been well instructed as to their demeanour 
towards us, and, accordingly, whiltd mamtahun™ a re- 
mark able reserve in their conversation, now treat us with 
but scant civility. ^VJiat information of the passing 
events wo are enabled to collect is obtained through the 
medium of our (Trades, and these cun only repeat what 
they hear by vulgar report- 

This morning a Kafik arrived from ShikarpGr* The 
merchants report that the King of Delhi was anxious to 
aim for peace with the British, mid represented that the 
mutiny of the native army had been hatched without his 
h ^imivanee or knowledge, and that the force of cirottm- 
Ktanees over which lie had no control had placed him in 
the unenviable position that he now occupied. IV 
rebel king’s proposals w* rejected by the British* who, 

m 
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lt was given out, were determined to conquer ot die* 
The merchants further reported that it was the general 
belief in India that the mutiny had been pre-arranged 
by the British Government for the purpose of getting 
rid of the native army, Iho peiisacms jmd pay of which 
they found too great a drain on the revenues of the 
country, and also for the purpose of finding out who 
were their real friends and who their enemies, in order 
Unit they might hare some pretext for annexing the 
territories of the latter, 

A few hours after the arrival of the Skikarpitr Knfila, 
another from Herat ordered the city. The IvStila -basin 
reported that the Persian army, which had left Herat 
and proceeded some marches towards the Persian capital, 
was on its way hack by the orders of the Shah, who, on 
leamin" of the disasters of the British in India, hud 
despatched reinforcements for the maintenance of the 
Herat territory under his own rule. 

The merchants with this Eafila gave a very wretched 
account of the state of affairs at Herat, and described 
the place as nearly deserted, owing to the rapacity of the 
temporary rulers, and the lawless rend net of their troops. 
They reported, moreover, that powerful hands of roving 
Turkomans hod made several raids on the city of lute, 
and had indicted great injury on the Persians, of whom 
they had carried off some hundreds os slaves into Turk- 
istiin. They had also robbed several Kdfffas, mid bad 
completely devastated the country all round Herat for 
several days' march from the city, end wore the dread of 
the neighbourhood. 

September 20th .—On the 13 th we received a dftk from 
Peshawar, with nows from Delhi down to the 24th 
August. Its speedy fall was confidently anticipated, and 
the preparations for the assault were advancing rapidly. 

This morning we received another dak from Peshawar, 
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conveying mleI%f3iico of the outbreak of the disarmed 
•^Ist Regiment Lh N. 1.. and partidokrs of their umiiliil- 
jiljon and ihsperalnn, The 51st, it appeared rose <?n m>mc 
mid attacked a Sikli rogiineut quartered nest to them 
whilst die in fin were at their dinners, with tin object of 
po^e^iug themselves of their amis. They were foiled 
Lu their attempt* however, and wore soon overpowered; 
many escaped to die Kind bur Pass,, but die majority were 
shot do wn on parade as ati example to tho other disarmed 
troops ami the oily people. Even those who escaped at 
first were nldimitcdy brought back to die authorities at 
Peshawar by their AfrldJ captors, and received die same 
punishment as their comrades. 

On the day following die receipt of this news the 
heir-apparent called on us, and showed ns a letter he 
had the day before received from the Amir. It detailed 
the particulars of the above-mentioned disturbance ut 
Peat iswar, and appeared like a copy of Colonel Herbert 
Edwardes' letter to Major Lomsderi, recounting the same 
events. The conclusion of the epistle was a rebuke to 
the heir-appalfcut for not haring given the Amir timely 
notice of our intended departure from Kandahar, as, 
wrote dm Amir, he had been informed by Nuwnb 
Foujdiir Khan (the British agent ut the court of the 
Amir) Licit the Mission was to leave Kandahar on the 
1-1 th September on its return journey to Peshawar. 

This Is no doubt a very plain Jiint that our presence is 
no lunger desired in the country. Besides, there are 
other circnms tames that tend to support this supposition. 
Of lute the bearing of those we have to deal with has 
been ruortt constrained towards us, and marked by very 
apparent indifference. We are evidently mutually tired 
of each other, and a change of position would, by os at 
least, bo hailed with delight. 

Soon after the arrival of our Peshawar dfik t a kaald 

20 
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arrived willi despatches for Major Lumsden from Captaiu 
Merewt'iitlier, tlie Political Agent at Jocobabad, on the 
Sind frontier. Intelligence from India was down to the 
1st instant. Delhi stUl held out, bat our troops were in 
good spirits, and confidently looked forward to entering 
the city in the course of eight or ten days. The excite¬ 
ment of the crisis seemed to endue them with bonndloss 
spirits and marvellous courage, both of which combined 
enabled them to bear up against the frightful hardships 
of a hot weather campaign with comparative impunity. 
Some regiments of the Bombay native army located in 
Sind had displayed a mutinous spirit. They were 
sharply dealt with on the spot—a measure which had the 
desired effect of bringing them back to a proper sense of 
their duty towards the State. By this opportunity we 
received En g li sh papers, which portrayed the excitement 
produced in England by tho stirring news of the Indian 
mutiny, and the activity of Government in sending out 
troops from all available quarters. 

During the last eight or nine days the weather has 
been gradually getting hotter and veiy oppressive. Its 
relaxing effects, combined with the tedious monotony of 
our mode of lifo, and the reactionary depression following 
the excitement of m ind produced by tho stirring news 
that has been daily coming in for the last few weeks 
(and which seems to be increased by our constant in¬ 
action) , has exercised an unfavourable influence on the 
health of our party. We have all, more or less, suffered 
occasional attacks of fever daring the last six weeks, but 
latterly it lias assumed a low form, and is not so easily 
shakeu off. It seems to be kept np by the ennui 
and want of change inseparable from tho peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of our position. 

Nov, more than ever, do we feel the tedium of our 
mode of life here, shut out as we are from all active 
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participation in the glorious and heroic deeds of our 
brethren in India, and forsaken, as it were, by those 
around us. Of late we have seen little or nothing of the 
heir-apparent or his officials, who formerly helped to 
while away tho time by conversation or other am use- 
ments, such as chess, rille-shooting, They seldom 

come near us now except for a few minutes in the morn¬ 
ing, just to satisfy themselves of our existence and to 
ascertain our wants. Unfortunately we have a very 
limited supply of books, whilst the heat of the weather, 
and the disturbed state of our minds just now, are not 
conducive to the proper study of the people or their 
country from their own books. It is to be hoped that 
this trying state of affairs will not last much longer. In 
the meantime, we console ourselves with the hope of 
soon hearing of the (all of Delhi, the event which is 
looked on as the turning point of our fate. 

September 30th .—Oh the ‘23rd instant the heir-appa¬ 
rent received intelligence of a revolution in the govern¬ 
ment of Kilati Naslr. Tho roads are closed, and all 
trade stopped. These disturbances, it appears, ore 
owing to the dissatisfaction of the Baloch people with 
their new ruler, Khuda Yfir Khan, who succeeded to the 
princedom about a month ago, on the death of his undo, 
Naslr Khan. Subsequently we learned that the new 
chief was recognized by the political representatives of 
the British Government on tho Sind frontier. Their 
influence had the beneficial effect of moderating his raid, 
and checking the indiscriminate and tyrannical abuse of 
power with which he commenced his career. As a cam* 
sequence, the disaffection of the Baluchis, which, on 
Khudii Yur Khan's first accession to the 41 Gaddi" of his 
deceased uncle, threatened to involve the province in 
anarchy and ruin, was soon dispersed, the roads were 
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op enr^l, trade followed its iietoiU channels, and the people 
returned to their former occupations* 

On the afternoon of the "23 vd Inst*, whilst wo wore In¬ 
specting oar horses ami haggle ponies in the large 
enclosure in which they were picketed P a respectably 
dressed Afghan approached n«, and introducing himself 
to Major Lmnsden as a horse-dealer, commenced dilating 
on the merits of those ho saw before him* In the course 
of conversation ha mysteriously whispered fclmt he was 
the bearer of an important letter for Major Lumsden, 
and whilst pretending to examine the month of a horse 
dose by, slipped a piece of paper into his hand, and then, 
promising to come again in the morning with some 
hor-ea For our inspection, disappeared. The letter was it 
curious document and defied the reading powers of all 
our Mnnskfa, At first sight oven the epistle appeared to 
lie an onme:ming scrawl, and subsequent careful exami¬ 
nation confirmed the opinion* The day following tins 
event, tin- Sard or accompanied us in our morning ride* 
The circumstance of the letter was mentioned to him ; 
he expressed much surprise, but adopted no measures for 
ascertaining how or by whom it was delivered to the 
Chief of the Mission. were much perplexed, and 
quite at a loss to account for rite inn taction satisfactorily* 
It was evidently not a trivial affair. HaLher it was a 
warning to ns of eotne coming events expressed in a 
Cypher, of which we had not the key, or it was a plot of 
the hdr-opparent’s to satisfy his suspicious, and ajscertam 
whether or uot we were open to intrigue* In the latter 
case he must have been perfectly satisfied ns to the 
absence of any such tendency on the part of the Mission. 
The chances are, that this is the true solution of the 
mystery, and that the whole affair was prearranged by 
the kdr-appareni % because, except by Lie permission, the 
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hearer of tiie letter could not have gained Remission into 
the residency, the gates of which were religiously guarded 
night and day by liis own sentries; beanies, the Sarditr’s 
making uo attempt to dear up the mystery was in itself 
a very suspicions cirenmstimce, whilst the whole trick is 
truly eimracteristic of Afghan strategy and espionage. 

Notwithstanding the relation of the letter transaction, 
the S&rd&r appeared very merry, and abruptly turning 
from Lite subject, said he had heard a great deal of our 
qua il- shoo ting, and being desirous himself to witness 
the sport, had arranged to accompany us that morn¬ 
ing, as being tho most convenient to himself. Until 
wo arrived at the ground ho made numerous inquiries 
about guns and dogs, and the training of tho latter to 
the former, and said Unit in tliOir fondness for sport the 
Afghans and the English were as one. 

lint arrived at tho com-he Ids (of maize), the way tho 
quad fell to our guns (for by practice we luvl become vary 
expert shots, seldom si bird escaping us,) was n constant 
theme of astonishment to the natives, who, though great 
sportsmen themselves, never think of wasting their 
powder and shot on a bird on the wing or an animal in 
motion, it being the universal custom with them to *talk 
or 4i pot" their game, whether large nr small, feathered 
or haired. Their weapons, from their cumbrous make, 
are not at all adapted for rapid shooting; but they are 
very true in Lho bore, and when properly fixed on tho 
object by the sportsman (who, for the purpose, comfort¬ 
ably seats himself on the ground , and takes a deliberate 
aim, occupying a minute or tw o), generally- reward his 
Inborn- and patience with posaoseUm of the game he 
fires at. 

The Afghan gun is almost invariably rilled. The barrel 
is very long, ;md furnished with a prong of wood or iron, 
the limbs of which project some eight or ten inches 
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beyond the muzzle; the head of the prong is fixed to the 
barrel of the gnu by a hinge, at about a foot front its 
muzzle; when taking aim, the points of the prong ore 
stuck into the ground, and the gun is steadied and sup¬ 
ported on its head at the hinge* 

Major Lmiisden find a very fine Lancaster rifle, a per- 
fect gem* His performance with thm weapon was the 
Wonderment of all who over saw him it, fbr he was 
on unerring shot at moderate distances, and a very 
excellent one at tiny distance up to the range of the rifie, 
wliieh, I think, carried up to 1,200 yards. To while 
sway the time we often amused ourselves firing our rifles 
and Revolvers at a mark on the wall of our court opposite 
to our residence* The accuracy of our ChieFs and Ins 
Assistants shooting was really astonishing. Time after 
time were the sparrows that infested the holes in the 
walla of our court decapitated as they sat chirping at the 
entrance to their homos; indeed, after n time, Lhrir 
fellows became so knowing that they Etddom allowed 
their heads at the entrance, but chirped away inside hi- ir 
holes; they even avoided resting at the outlets, but flew 
m and out as quickly as possible, as if wed awora tlrnt a 
halt at the threshold was certain death. 

Som© time subsequent to this period, when we hat1 in 
a measure become better friends and lets suspicions of 
each other, the Sardar used to come over occasionally anil 
spend a few hours with us. On one of these occasions 
he brought Ms rifle with him (it was an English one), 
and expressed his desire to see our rifle practice* In the 
course of the shoo Ling he new some sparrows* heads shot 
off, and whilst expressing great astonishment at the feat, 
Said that it was much more difficult to shoot at a hen'a 
egg and smash it than to knock off any number of 
sparrows' heads. We laughed at hm nice difference ; 
hut he was determined that his assertion should at once 
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be put to Llm test, ami accordingly ordered one of Ida 
attendants to fetch an egg and suspend it against tho 
opposite wail of the court* In a few minutes fckts egg 
was produced and fixed at tbe spot indicated* We could 
just see that it was suspended by a thin twine, ami with¬ 
out delay or suspicion commenced firing at it* We had 
fired some dozen shots, and yet the egg hung unharmed, 
though the wall all round it was completely excavated by 
our bullets. The Sardor and Ilia attendants maintained 
their gravity, and every moment volunteered some excuse 
for the miss, as each bullet failed to smash the egg* 
Presently, by accident, a ball happened to sever the 
tliread by which the egg wns suapended, mid down ii fell 
mi the pavement below, but to our surprise still main¬ 
tain oil its form* The trick now Hushed upon us, and wo 
joined the hdr-apparent and his courtiers in a hearty 
laugh at being so thoroughly taken in by the deception* 

The trick had been pre-arranged by the Sarikr, who 
had prepared the egg for the occasion by having its con¬ 
tents blown out through a hole at each end. The empty 
egg-shell was as light ns a feather* and must have been 
pushed sudds? by the wind of the bullet; hence the 
failure of our attempts to finish it. 

On the 25th instant the Ssidar again accompanied us 
in onr morning ride- Whilst proceeding to the com, or 
rather maize fields, for we were heat on qnoil-shontiiig, 
he informed us that lie had received a despatch from the 
Amir during the night, advising him that the Mission 
would probably ere long start on its return journey to 
Peshawar nd the Bohn Pass* an lie (the Amir ) had 
received a letter from Col* IT B. E d wards e, Commis¬ 
sioner of Peshawar, stating that as the Persian war 
was over and the Herat difficulty settled, the object of 
the Mission was nt m end; but it was left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the Amir whether the Mission should at once 
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return to Peshawar or hold on at Kandahar till the 
aspect of affairs in India was somewhat more settled. 
The Sardar also told ns that the Ainir on his part left it 
entirely to the British authorities to recal the Mission, or 
not, as they might think best, and in the meantime pro* 
mised us protection and shelter as long as wo might 
remain in his territories. This is the most agreeable 
news we have heard for many a month. The prospect 
of soon again joining our countrymen in India, and 
sharing their fate for weal or woe, acted as a stimn- 
lant to onr spirits, and we set to work with unusual zest 
in heating up the quail we hod come out to slaughter. 
But somehow our shooting was not as good as usual, 
and our bags were in consequence carried home nearly 
empty. On this occasion General Fiirannirz Khan, 
whom we had taught to shoot birds on the wing with 
tolerable accuracy (for though at first ho grumbled 
terribly at the waste of powder and shot, he ultimately 
managed to secure pretty good bags, which, by the way, 
with the aid of sharp scouts, he did not scruple to in¬ 
crease by appropriating every now and then the birds thut 
feD to our guns), met with a misfortune which for many 
days proved a source of merriment to tho Sardar and his 
officials (the general's rivals), who used to amuse them¬ 
selves with trite remarks on his boasted skill in shooting, 
much to his annoyance. 

Whilst shooting at a quail that rose unexpectedly at 
his feet, the general missed his aim and knocked over a 
very fine and well-bred water-spaniel, which tho heir- 
apparent had purchased n couple of years ago at 
Peshawar, and only a fow months previously presented 
to him as a mark of favour. The unfortunate animal 
received the whole charge in the Hank at only a few 
paces' distance, and soon expired with most pitifiU howls. 
This untoward accident quite upset our gravity, for 
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though we were sorry for the untimely fate of our friend 
(and “Bobuh/’ Hover, was a real friend and favourite 
with us, for on his first introduction to us he seemed 
quite delighted to meet again with Europeans, and gave 
evident tokens of recognition by joyful barks and wags 
of the tail whilst running round and round our legs), 
we could hardly help laughing at the generals dismay, 
who feared the Sardor 8 anger more than he cared for 
the loss of the dog. 

After this we gave up our sport for the day, and 
adjourned to an adjoining meadow, where the Sardar 
had prepared an extempore breakfast for us after the 
Afghan fashion. The meal consisted of an entire sheep 
roasted whole over the live cinders of a huge wood fire. 
As soon as ready for eating, the animal was tom into 
four or five great pieces, to be apportioned to the 
different parties of the company, which numbered in all 
some sixteen or eighteen hungry souls. Everything 
being announced as ready, we seated ourselves on the 
ground close to a small watercourse that llowcd along 
the border of the field. Our plates consisted of the 
“nan/* or large fiat oval or circular cakes of leavened 
wlioaten bread. On these we placed our respective 
portions of flesh, and with tho aid of our right-hand 
fingers as substitutes for knife and fork, managed to tear 
the meat into morsels suited to the capacities of our 
respective mouths. With each mouthful of roast mutton 
was coupled a hit of nun, so that both were consumed 
together, and they were aided in their progress to the 
digestive apparatus by copious drangbts of the water 
that flowed hard by. The freshness of the morning air, 
and the effects of our active exercise, combined with the 
novelty of the scene and the savoury odour of the meat 
before ns, all conspired to whet our appetites. And, 
indeed, we did ample justico to the roast sheep, for 
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nothing remained of the mountains of flesh to which we 
sat down hut a mass of clean-picked bones, from which 
our dogs with most persevering gnawing found it difficult 
to gather anything. The Afghans fell to work with their 
fingers in a most artistic manner, and in this respect 
having the advantage over us, made far greater havoc on 
the piles of roast mutton than we could hope to do. On 
first seating ourselves to the meal an attendant went the 
round with an ewer of water, and following the example 
of our host we washed our hands and rinsed our mouths 
preparatory to rendering the operation yet more neces¬ 
sary by and by. 

This preliminary over, the Sardor leant forward, and 
pickiug off some masses of flesh from the joint before 
him most cleverly with only the aid of the tlmrnb and 
fingers of the right hand, placed them on onr respective 
platters of bread. He then helped himself in a similar 
manner, and turning to Major Lumsden, begged be 
would commence (making use of the ordinary phrase 
used on such occasions, “ Bismilhdi kimed ”) ; at tho 
same lime collecting a great lumpy compound of flesh 
and bread in the hollow formed by the fingers and 
thumb of the right hand, he carried it to its proper 
receptacle, overwhelming a solemn “ Bismillah ar-rahinau 
ar-rahim ” which was at the time struggling out of his 
lips. At this signal we all set to work with the results 
natnrally to be expected and already noted. The meat, 
which was that of the “ dumba," or fat-tailed slioep, had 
an excellent flavour, and, contrary to our expectation, was 
eusily divided into shreds and hits by a little dexterons 
manipulation between the points of the thumb and 
fingers. The only drawback to this primitive mode of 
feeding was the limitation to the use of only the right 
hand, the left being prohibited amongst Orientals, for 
the reason that its offices are ilishouourablc. At the 
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conclusion of tlio meal the ewer of water again travelled 
round our circle, and we washed our bauds and rinsed 
our mom!is as before, but this Lime with real necessity. 
During this operation our friends were busily employed 
belching out spasmodic ** Bhukur alhamdud-ilhlhs, 11 
whilst polishing their beards with the grease on their 
hiindti till the ewer and water came round to them* 
This over, our party remained sitting a few minutes to 
allow the Sard ox's guests to express their satisfaction 
with what they had devoured. The courtiers were by 
no means backward in expressing their complimentary 
tokens of inward gratification, and con tinned their dis¬ 
gusting and unmannerly belching for some minutes, 
every now and then an interrupted “ Shfl-krrr/* or a 
4t dlfili/* being all of the above phrase of tiurnksgiving 
that could find intelligible expression. Having duly 
expressed their gratitude to the provider for his bounty, 
the guests dispersed to look after their horses, whilst we 
sat with the Sardar chatting and taking occasional winds 
from Ins drilam, till Its contents were burnt out; whan, 
the buu beginning to get uncomfortably hot, we mounted 
and rode home. 

On the way home the Sardur invited ns to dine wit h 
him in the evening of the following day, and promised to 
feed us in the Kngliah stylo, as ho had a M khiiTisaipm h V 
in his service who had formerly been an attache to the 
cuisine of Lord Auckland, and was well versed in the 
mysteries of all sorts of European cookery. Of course, 
as in duty bound, we accepted the invitation, and thought 
that oil this sudden display of civility augured well for 
our speedy departure towards India; whilst, at the same 
time, w© were not a little pleased at the change ihnt 
bad come over the aspect of our affairs and position at 
Kandahar. 

The Surdiir s dinner passed off pretty wed, oar own 
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servants slid materiel having ^loue service on the occa- 
sion. The heir-apparent sat at tilde with nw, but eon- 
fonted him,s ell with nibbling: u few of tlic sweetmeats 
tlmt were served trp as dessert. Hr coududed himtidf 
with remarkable dignity and propriety* and was profuse 
in his esc sis eg for the absence of any more tush* and 
esM, Listing be verag. • L!san eprin wji i er* IDs conriders— 
of wlmm several were seated on the floor all along the 
walls of the apartment (the Sardar’s private audicuce- 
hall) f whilst others stood behind the Sudar's chair* or 
a* the doorway—behavod as well as was to b< expected 
by Af g hans in their position. They scanned our 
actions with the most curious vigiEiuico, and freely 
remarked to each other on the way we handled our 
knives and forks. I was much disconcerted by the 
** Shtthghujssi"’ (Lord Chamberlain)* who sat close to 
my chair, and who ought to have known better manners. 
Every time I carried the fork to my mouth he nudged 
his neighbour's attention to the act, and was constantly 
cxclammg ** Lii him 1! '* mnl " Khimat V at every mouth- 
fnl f took. On my carving a chicken, he got up to wit¬ 
ness the operation, and expressed miL-uudcd surprise at 
the dexterity with which the limbs were disjointed* and 
before sitting down again asked if my mouth was not 
hurt by the prongs of the fork! 

After the table was cleared we conversed awhile, 
during which I shared a chi]am with the tfardnr, whilst 
he recounted to us the oft before related events of liiw 
life in connection with the British. 

About ten o'clock, the candles haying nearly burnt to 
their sockets (for the table was lighted by four shaded 
candlesticks in which were fixed stearme candles of 
French manufacture), wo took our leave of the heir* 
apparent and retired to our own quarters. 

Thus morning (30th Sept.) a rumour reached the city 
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tlmt a K'lsidj carrying our link from Peshawar, bad 
been ftt tacked and murdered by robbers near Mukkur. 
This is perlmps really t-lio cause of the no m arrival of 
oar Peshawar hlk, which, as we Icamt from a letter 
received four days ago from Kabul, bad left tlmt city on 
the 10th instant. The delay is most tantalizing, as wo 
expoci ntfwft of tlie fall of Delhi and the order rc< idling 
the Mission. It is now almost time for the last dak's 
successor to be coming in, as tlu\v are despatched from 
Peshawar at regular intervals of eight or ton dajs. 

The weather of Lite has iigaiu become cloud j and 
OGol, mid pleasant westerly breezes have prevailed. Ridn 
has been expected, but except a few stray drops none has 
f;dlen. 
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Vi- it to Uit- ftarilar — An Afghan Artist—OooJ £n,m friditi—SU.nc 

of DjfliiJ —Gmiinl TJiL-bjL-i.ju — AI is uni limnunn—Tbti Sftolwd 
ArtUlory—ParliijJ^e-ebootiog—Abondiuic* of Gknta—'Trapping— 
Poor'Stalking —A Stum Onuiiunl—JVsputck from Colutinl Tuylor— 
An Ai't i iilont- — 5foto Good Kqwb from I iu| i a-—Arrival of triliib 
Officers nt Herat—Uoplwfiaci ItaUKnus—Saoitaiy Coaititiuii i>i 
Kirn-lftlmi-—■Aiijjtln.'r ++ iVu] 1 lu Fwiinoii "— Af ghan Love of Mmuy— 
ABflfijji and its Cnnsoijnenees—DiuSedioii of the Soldiery*— 

I 'i Uii r inumufr—lunviM of Sklm csj J onracy ifmanli Girisiik— 
Return U» K*takihj»r— AccLlcut to lim* of the ‘ v Gaid^s ”—Suiting h 
Jr-lisnatnil Boar—Afj'hnij Method" — Hint to rokca ft dbWatrd 
SliouMiiT ur Ankle — -Imlolgi'iLcc lu furhidilita Prinks—A ■np&oicnig 
Brandy JlouL AQjhnu ToIikco—M ode rd CukivtUim—CkmvianjH 
tiifn^PjmgtniL SnuiT—M uiLf* of taking it—Tko CMhta—Tobftftio- 
PTJiakiug tmiTOr&fl] — Its EffiuLi u pnvctibtif by Uio A%huu — 
rkrii-w of tilt Sanlar'rt ftoghneui of Dragim-mw— It* fnilnh 1 — 
BcM^oets of our iktuni to India. 

t WuJu-r 1th .—On tlio lafc instant I paid a visit to the 
Sardor, who was reported ailing. 1 found him , however, 
apparently well and tnenj, diseusaing state matters with 
hifl eotn-tiGjtj over pipes and tea. On my being announced, 
tbe Sardar at once dismissed his court, and* meeting mis 
at the door of Lho apartment, shook hands in hi* usual 
fries idly uninnor, and conducted me to a cushion on die 
felt carpeting which formed his divan. 

After seating ourselves and making the usual inquiries 
about ouch other's health in the set phrases, there was a 
short lull, which the Surdar broke hy ordering liis cliihun 
and some tea to ho prepared for my refreshment. In 
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the interim tlio S ardor oppress erf hLs desire to possess 
our portrait, ami stiiil that tor this purpose tie liad sent 
to Kabul some months ago for an artist, who he expected 
would reach the city next day, iiS he had left Kabul fully 
a mouth ago. 

A few rfaw after this u rfesif and dumb man was intro¬ 
duced to ns as the Amir's ruxtifst + lie was iiiaintuLuerf In 
the Amir's court, explained the Haidar, more a- an act 
of charity than on account of his professional abilities, 
which truly our subsequent acquaintance with him 
proved to he of the very lowest order, lie had not the 
remotest idea of perspective, and could only draw quo 
L ind of nose. and hud evidently early imbibed a partiality 
for tin- exaggerated Homan type of that feat me. For in 
each of onr portraits* this fihimtefcerktie feature projected 
Yfiry much more like a parrot'* beak than any tiling else 
it could he compared to* whilst the rest of the face hud 
the appearance of having been Kittened out hy firm 
cron predion* and Is correctly described by the term 
+ * hatchet-face.” Major Lumeden’s favourite spaniel, 
"■ Pa$h/' also had the honour of being transferred to 
card-board to ho handed down to posterity. It is to be 
hoped that these precious productions may escape the 
:iulii|uarica of future ages* otherwise they will probably 
glve rise to curious speculations about a new race of 
hawk-featured giants trim Iliad domesticated the lion* and 
thu* add ft. the confusion and myestery that envelopes 
the and ant history of Afghanistan, unless, indeed. a 
copy of this book is kept in tin* library of Liu Society of 
Antiquaries for a true explanation of these curious rdles 
of bygone ages. 

But to return from this digression to the visit to tin? 
Sards r. Whilst enjoying oar ehilam mid tea, he 
tohi me he had some good newa to communicate* and 
then leisurely mentioned having received an express- 

21 
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from the Amir during the niglit- lie here sent fur Liu 1 
letter, and having mad it over, said the Amir hud re¬ 
ceived mhliigcnee of jv auceessfal attack by the British 
on Di lhi; that at the linn the ilTdc loft Pesbuwar for 
Kabul (the date of this the Sardar did not know, reply¬ 
ing to my inquiry Unit ii was not mentioned in the 
Amirs letter), they were in possession of i lire a of the 
gates of the city, mid wore busy bringing up reinforce- 
mentw and tn ah riel to compkde their I at once 

took leave of the Sardar and hurried over to tho 
reffktancy, m the hope ilnu our own dak would have 
arrived, but was much disconcerted to iind it had not. 
tYe were, nevertheless, inexpressibly overjoyed at the 
intelligeneo (in the truth of which we wore confirmed 
by its source i. und eagerly gaLherod t ht rumours f-nm nl, 
in the city Liii the arrival of oar own df;k* which did not 
coioc in till the 4th instant. Tin reports lion ling about 
the city were ua usual most exaggerated, hut they all 
agreed that the King of Delhi had made his "salfim " 
to tho British general besieging the city, With, our 
Peshawar dak arrived a letter for Major Lumsden front 
the Amir, congratulating hint, as the representative hero 
of the British Government, on Lhe success of «nr urma 
id Delhi. Uy which the British troops have gained posses¬ 
sion of tho Lahore* Kabul, and Kashmir gales of the 
city. The .Muir mentioned having received this inuili- 
gence from Colonel Berbori B. Edwardee, C,B»„ the 
Cominifesioiier of Peshawar* 

Onr i iwii dak guv* ns furtherparticulars of the success 
of the British at Delhi on tho memorable I Uh Septem¬ 
ber, 1*57. < fCnernl Nicholson was reported mortally 
w. unded. His King of Delhi had Hod — whither nn- 
known. The city was full of mulineers, ami hard light¬ 
ing was going oil with great loss of liih on both sides- 
Sii bedim s nntimidy fate cast a gloom over car party. 
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a ml Alloyed the otlierwiitu jnyfiil tidings with n shade of 
sorrow; Pcrsonfifiv, [ bad a very slight acquahiLiimc 
with General Nicholson ns the Deputy Commissioner of 
Pectin WAT, but b wits quite fvufikient to impress me with 
a full appreciation anil admiral! un of his sterling good 
<]rm!irie,n ifc a soldier and governor* To the Afghans he 
wjis well known, both by character ns well ns by person* 
By them lie was belli in veneration and awe, bnt more 
from a dread, not nnmmgled with dislike, of hia unflinch¬ 
ing severity towards delinquent, than from a proper 
sens< of bis (roly great and noble- qualities. 

A* soon us the Bnitfar heard of the calamity* ho 
stroked ills heard and devoutly ejaculated, 11 God forgive 
him/' He then discoursed for some time on his unde¬ 
niably great qualities, trnd declared that oar anceesa at 
Delhi most have been owing to him* for, said he* “ Who 
can withstand the ‘ Nikalsaiu Sahib V 1 " The Sanlar 
iloservi ■ credit for Ins impartial judgment of General 
Niehrddon't character: for, though he averred that he 
was an enemy to the Afghans* and made allowances for 
this antipathy towards the nation (which was first 
created by tiro treacherous behaviour of the Afghans 
towards him at Ghazni when he was quite a young 
soldier, and besmged in the fortress during the first 
Afghan war), ho willingly admitted the justness of liia 
rale on the Afghan irontier, nl though it wna always 
characterized by deserved severity toward* those who 
transgressed the laws. 

This glorious news of the success of the British arms 
ul Delhi cheered onr spirits and soon restored ns to 
better health, and we \hook off the fever that hod more 
or loss hung about us for nearly two moiiOiH* We now 
also looked forward to our speedy ratal to PeaWnar with 
greater confidence than before* 

***** 
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17/Jh—Daring the past ten days wo Jnivo 
received two dfifei from Peshawar, with particulars of dot 
oonimiied success bsfoce Delhi down to the 26th bop tom - 
t»er. As usual, report b *d r a must ridiculous nature art 
current in the city, ami among others, that the King of 
Delhi litis been captured, shut up in an iron cage and 
kquI down to Calcutta for exhibition to the public 1 It is 
also rumoured in the city that two Or it t sb officers are on 
their way to this from Herat, and Colonel Taylor’s nam e 
is mentioned m one of them. 

The heir-apparent hit8 been busy for sovend days past 
inspecting and practising Ids artillery on the plain to the 
north of the city, and we have usually accompanied him 
to witness the practice. The whole turn out wafl uf u 
trumpery kind, and Die tiring very bad. The gun-lmrees 
wore the only respectable part of the show, and they 
certain!y were hardy and powes ■ fid-1 no king animals, of 
small size hut compact build. 

Of late we have boon out almost daily partridge- 
shooting in the vineyards belonging to the former rulers 
of Kandahar. On one or two ^tatsious rnir prtrH has 
been attended by several chiefs attached to the court of 
tho heir-apparent, and amongst the number Aliuhdiid 
Khan, Conolly’s companion in Khiva. Once arrived at 
the shooting-ground, however, wo so cm lost sight of them, 
for they could not keep up with tis In haping the water- 
courses that traversed th vituyfittih, or in ticiding the 
walls that enclosed them — obstacles which wo did not 
allow to abstract in the pursuit uf our gam*. \\ V 
afterwards learnt that these chiefs early became disgusted 
with the toils of the Imltue, and quietly collecting 
on a running stream under the sbinb uf * mulberry-free, 
awaited our return from the spoil, in the meanwhile 
enjoying their chilunia ami discussing owe I'humcteiB. 
Un pur way homewnrih De v were full of astonishment 
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I ! OtDr shoeing no signs of fatigue, and could not trader^ 
stand what advantage we gated by undergoing go mm-h 
trouble and hiird work merely for the sake of a few 
partridges, which wo could have bought in the btmir it 
;l iriUc of the price of the powder and shot wo expended 
on them. They were surprised at oar agility in leaping 
and seaTmg the walls, but when they saw ns wade 
through a stream which was too broad to jump, they 
thought us fairly daft. 

I ? ar5niiiK4 Khan was the only one who kept tip with 
m in our cross-country adventures; bnL lie often 
grumbled, declaring that he saw no anmsemnht in the 
sport, and was sore the game did not at nil compensate 
for the discomforts endured in its acquisition. Wo, 
however, laughed at his effeminate tendencies, and ho 
pnseveretL unheeding the ironical pity of his conMres, 
who were enjbjukg thehf pipe® him] kzy rest whilst ln« 
was tramping about with us. In froth, the exercise wo 
used i’j take on these occasiona was always great, ami 
not uufrequenlly rehUj hard, and more than mini}- men 
would have eared to undergo. But it always proved of 
the greatest benefit in keeping ns in good health, m long 
as wo took rare to avoid too much exposure to the sun : 
and we conseqtiantlv Went out ut daylight and returned 
between nine and ten o'clock. Of Lite, however, the 
weather lias become ranch coaler, and admits of unr 
remaining out to n bder hour than we hud hitherto been 
able to do. 

The neighbourhood of Emnluhnr abounds in all sort** 
of game. Bund-grouse flock in inmenao numbers all 
over the uncultivated portions of the plain, with the 
cawmun blue pigeon and several varirtks of the plover 
family—the u AJi dan dsui ” of the peasants, Vast 
mimhcrs of qtinil are found in. Urn cornfields, whilst the 
ori lurrds and vineyards literally swann with partridges, 
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both black ami Grecian. Tlie latter, or red-legged pari - 
ri%e* however, is mostly found in the stony country at 
tile foot of tin? kills, :iuil far airay from the dwelllnga of 
mankind. In sucb localities, also, is found the '* itsi—“ 
a small bird mtermodiatn in size between a tfs&H anti 
partridge, and in plumage a mixture of both, with son i 
points of resemblance to the “ clnkor, Jr Grecian 
partridge. The &M m a very game bint, and like 
the ehikor, delights in rocky ground. Both birds are 
very strong on the wing for short High Is, but gene- 
tally prefer the use of tkeir legs, with which they ran up 
the rooks with marvellous rapidity. 

The natives here, as in most ports of northern India, 
adopt a very novel and successful method of enticing 
these birds wiLLum easy rouge of sheir gnus, Titov wear 
a mask or veil of coarse cotton doth of a yellow colour, 
which is dotted all over with black spots, AL one comer 
of this piece of cloth are a couple of apertures that 
serve os peep-holea, Tins end, the holes opposite the 
eyefii is adjusted to the head and face of the sportsman, 
whilst the rest hongs in loose folds in front of his body, 
ms with gun hi hand he crawls cautiously on hands and 
knees towards the spot from which the cMkar calls 
proceed* In this arrangement, the object of the sports¬ 
man is to personals the leopard, on animal for which the 
cfiikor, in common with many other birds, has a 
great aversion. The chibor, it is said, on meeting n 
leopard* collect all their species in the vicinity by loud 
calk and attack him with their beaks, or clue, collet I 
at some little distance from him, stmt about in a defiant 
manner, and try to scare him away with their loud 
colls. 

Gunning and strategy is a marked feature of AJglnui 
sportsmanship, and their various artifices for entrapping 
their game are the roardt of careful and long-con tinned 
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observation lit' the game they Lit tuck It is not an 
rmueoal Occurrence for the htinft-r in quest of more 
harm toss grime L<> lie informed of the presence tuid 
wheroabouLs of a leopard or tiger by observing the 
conmmtiiHi among nt Urn small birdy of Urn jiingjd, 
or brushwood. ho is hunt mg in. anti who nt once attack 
Hie aminni ] startled from its lair with loud cries, and 
indicate the course be takes by hovering over his head, 
uttering shrill cries, and sinking at him. The gazelle, 
or ravine'doer (t-lnkuru) s is very abundant all over 
weatem Afghanistan. D nrfrrg out stay at KiimMiar, 
we twice essayed a day's deerstalking alter the Afghan 
fashion ; but, uwmg b> the crowd of attendants and 
guards who il was the light accessary should accompany ns, 
wc had no clmim of getting near the game* Tin? sport 
itself is by no moans of m exciting nature ; on tlm 
go ill run’, it requires a vast amount of patience lutd much 
cure, for the least noise ur movement is sufficient to 
spoil the Spolt for the day. By the Afghans the Sport 
id culled ** fib0-gar dmi/' or “(leer circumventing," and 
is thus managed ! A party of six or seven individuals 
pnrto$d fiver the plain dJJ they come in view of the deer- 
Two or three of them than announce themselves near 
each other In hind a neighbouring bush or a small heap 
of gtana$» lying lull length oa the ground. The list 

>luv.iy uud. ,i . if omek.-A y. walk round the deor, ni first 

ui a good ilhdnnct! from them, but gradually approach 
usurer and nearer. The deer itt the same time continue, 
wluM grating, to move away from those they see walking 
round them, and are by this mean* brought closer to the 
spot where the hunters are lying in ambush, Whim 
• - :ved within cosy range, the bjj nrf smelt tire into tho 
herd in rapid emission, and genet-ally mjsuage Lu secure 
one ur more of Hi cm. Often it requires hours of patience 
mid the most perfect iiillliesa before tire door c an b L 1 
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made to approach the desired spot. Very often the 
success of tko entire arrangement is spoilt at the last 
moment by tire slightest accident that may happen to 
draw ofl the attention of the deer to those who nr© 
circumambulating them, when, taking fright, they bound 
away over the plain for miles together. When only one 
sportsman, with a couple of circmnventors, engages in 
the sport, the success is usually greater than when th© 
field is token by a large party. 

During the last few days tli© weather has become very 
sensibly cooler. The-nights are really cold, and hoar¬ 
frost covers the ground in the morning. 

There is a good deal of sickness in the city jnst now. 
Dysentery and bilious fevers lire very prevalent, and 
several deaths have been reported. 

October 21*f. A rumour is again current in the city 
that the British are preparing to march across the Indus, 
having given over the Peshawar district to the Amir. 
It is also reported that Colonel Taylor and two other 
“ Saliibfm i Sindian,"—-“ gentlemen "of high degree/— 
are on their way here. 

lo complete the excitement produced by these rumours, 
an unfortunate man was stoned to death this afternoon 
on the parade-ground in front of the citadel for using 
seditions language against tho state—a crime that was 
declared worthy of this extreme penalty by a 14 jirga,” 
or conclave of priests. As tar as we could learn, tho 
man's crime consisted in npholdiug the fame of the 
British and prognosticating their speedy re-establishment 
in authority in India. He had the temerity to avow his 
earnest hopes and good wishes for their success, as ho 
was convinced that tho British were the only nation 
amongst whom justice was to be found unalloyed. In 
support of liis views, he related many instances of gross 
injustice and tyranny, such as would not have been 
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tolerated under British rule, but which were of dailv 
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occurrence in the city. Such conduct was looked on ns 
most seditions, and as seriously threat ening the public 
tranquillity. The criminal was accordingly denounced 
as a heretic and condemned to death by "saogsfir,” or 
stoning. He expiated his crime with uncommon for¬ 
titude, amidst the curses of an nnsympathizing crowd 
of spectators and participators iu his death. 

On the day following this occurrence, a Kiisid arrived 
from Herat with despatches for Major Lnmsden from 
Colonel It. Taylor, dated Mashhad, the 18th September, 
1857. The colonel was accompanied by Lieutenant 
Hardy, Bombay Artillery, and Lieutenant Clerk, Madras 
Cavalry. They were on their way to Herat to see the 
place dear of tho Persians. 

In the afternoon, shortly after the receipt of this nows, 
the Mission called on the heir-apparent, and informed 
him of the intelligence just received. He did not apjK*ar 
in a very good humour, and spoke little. He listened to 
ilio nows wo gave liim wiLh apparent apatliv, and gavo 
na none in return. 

On the 23rd instant, whilst out partridge-shooting, 
and in the act of scaling a high mud wall in order to 
pass from one vineyard to another, tho top of it gave 
way, and I foil to the bottom of a deep vine-trench that 
run along the inner side of the wall—a fall of about 
eighteen feet. By this accidout I broke tlie outer bone 
of my left leg, and partially dislocated tho aukle-joint. 
The bitter was at once pnlled straight by a couple of 
sipaliis who ran to my assistance, and I managed to 
crawl over the gap in the wall, and mount my horse. 
The ride home—somo five miles or more—was very 
painful, and the constant jolting did tho limb no good. 

1 was, in consequence, laid up for nearly six weeks before 
I could get about with the aid of crutches. Except for 
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tlie first few days, however, I was not prevented firum 
attending to my duties at tlie disjnmsary, to which 1 was 
carrie<l in a sedan-chair extemporized for tlie occasion. 
The time, however, passed very monotonously, and 
especially during the first week or ten days, when there 
was a dearth of news. Major Lnmsden and his brother 
were most kind, and set the broken bone in a most 
artistic manner with the aid of my instructions. 

On the 2ilth instant our Peshawar dak brought the 
good tidings of the relief of the Lucknow garrison hy 
Havelock's force. Tlie mutiny appeared quelled, blit 
much trouble and difficulty were anticipated in reducing 
tho revolutionized provinces to order and security. 

On the day following, a K/lfiln arrived from Herat. 
The merchants reported tluit Colonel Taylor and his 
party had arrived there eighteen days ago, ami hod 
been allotted a residence in the Arg, or Citadel, under 
the protection of Sultan Jan, tho mlcar of the place. 

Latterly, the weather has become cold and cloudy, 
and the sky has assumed a decidedly wintry ospoct. 
Sickness has not diminished in the city. Fever and 
dysentery arc still very prevalent, and, in man}' cases, 
fatal. 

Nortniler 2nd.—The Sardar paid ns a visit this 
morning. He was accompanied by tlie Sardar Jalolu- 
d-din Khan (son of the late Wazir Mohammad Akhar 
Khan), governor of the district of Zamlnduwur, whom 
lie introduced to us. He arrived hero onlv a few da vs 

W m 

ago from Farrah, and confirmed the report of tlie safe 
.arrival at Herat of the British officers before named. 

This afternoon we received a visit from tho “ Ailchl," 
or ambassador of the Khan of Kilat i Naslr at tho court 
of the heir-apparent. He inquired whether or not ho 
should make arrangements for our journey back to India 
through tlie Klmn s territories, as, after the expiration 
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of a few weeks, no other route lint that by the Bulan 
pnss would be open to us, the Klmibar and IViwiir passes 
being closed with anew by the middle of December. 
We had no positive information os to our recal, although 
wo lived in hopes of the orders ere long readiing us. 
The Ailclil was accordingly advised of the ad vantage 
of having everything ready, so that no delay might occur 
on the road for want of provisions, Ac., in case we took 
the route rid Kilai i Nusir and the Bulan pass. 

November 13/A.—The last few days have been pro¬ 
ductive of but little news, though, as usunl, rumours of 
tho most unpalatable uature liavo been rife in tho city. 
Among other things, it is reported tliut the British 
authorities at Peshawar, being hard pushed for money 
to pay their troops with, See., had levied a house-tux 
on tho city of ten rupees a house. The measure was 
resisted by the townspeople, who, arming themselves, 
attacked the cantonments, and massacred the whole of the 
British force, excepting only some fifty or sixty Sahib 
log," who hud managed to effect their escape to Kabul, 
where they implored the protection of the Amir ! 

The weather is steadily getting colder, and the pools 
and watercourses are now frozen over in the morning. 
Sickness also is on tho increaso in the citv, urnl the 
mortality from dysentexy and typhus fever is becoming 
serious. Small-pox also has reappeared. 

The sanitary condition of the city is disgraceful in the 
extreme; in fact, there is an entire ubsence of any 
sanitary measures. Tho streets are in an indescribably 
filthy state. The watercourses Lhai circulate through, 
the city are so polluted by all manner of dirt and olTul 
us to he quite unfit for drinking purposes, or, indeed, 
any other of a domestic kind. Yet they are the only 
source of water-supply for the bulk of the inhabitants ! 
There are wells, but their nnmbor is few, uud their uso 
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is limit 0*1 to the families in their immediate vicinity. 
The disregard of cleanliness among the Afghans, as well 
in their persons as their ulxxlcft, is really astonishing; 
and in the case of their dwellings this remark applies 
equally to the rich and the poor. Even within the 
citadel, at the very door of the heir-upparent'a own 
house, the state of the approaches and courts is most 
filthy, and the ubomimihle stenches that meet one at 
every step are sufficient to tarn the stomach of any 
bnt an Afghan re ami in their midst, and who, from force 
of habit, heeds them not. 

With such exciting canses, it is not at all astonish¬ 
ing that pestilence in some form or oilier so often 
makes its appearance in the city. Tho wonder is, 
that it is ever free from epidemic diseases. In truth, 
this disregard of cleanliness does exercise a most injurious 
inilueune on the salubrity of the place, as will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter, when describing a very 
fatal epidemic of typhus fever that raged in the city for 
Boveral weeks during the winter, and carried off a vast 
number of the population not only of the city, but of the 
adjacent villages also. 

j\ vccmber 21*7.—^ esterday all the silver coin circulating 
in the city was called into the government treasury, os 
on a former occasion, by order of the Sardar, at one-half 
its current value; lifter a few days' detention tho coin 
was again circulated at its original value, the Sardar 
adding some fifty thousand rupees to his treasury by this 
roj/p ./V finance! It is such ill-judged and despotic 
measures of policy tliat have mined the trade of the city, 
and made a great portion of it desolate and uninhabited. 
This appears to be a favourite method of increasing the 
government finances amongst the Afghans, for during 
our stay at Kandahar it was put into practice on some 
five or six different occasions. 
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An inordinate love of money is a ruling trait of tlio 
Afghan character. No opportunity of making money is 
allowed to pass, anil no laws, human or divine, ore per¬ 
mitted to obstruct the path in acquiring it. As an 
instance in point, 1 may here relate an event that occurred 
under our own immediate cognizance. 

Some few (lays ago the Mission spent tlio day pienicing 
in a fruit-garden on the banks of the river Argaudiih, 
about twelve miles from the city. On this occasion wo 
purchased a number of sheep from the villagers near 
whose abodes our tents were pitched, and presented them 
to tine guard of sipoliis and sowars who accompanied our 
party. They were veiy grateful for the gift, and lost no 
time in making the sheep li lawful," preparatory to cook¬ 
ing, and despatched their foast with much 'gusto and 
evident satisfaction. Borne weeks afterwards, however, 
when the troops were called up to receive their four 
mouths’ arrears of pay, among other items to be deducted 
was one sheep between every four men in the regimont of 
infantry, and the samo for the troopers of the ouly 
cavalry regiment the Sardar jassessed, and whose mis¬ 
fortune it bad been to furnish our guard to tlio river 
Arguudiib. The men naturally enough grumbled at this 
unjust charge, and suspecting ns of implication in the 
fraud, loudly declared that had they known that they were 
to be charge] in this manner they would not have 
accepted onr gift. Their complaints, however, were of 
no avail; the heir-apparent was inexorable, and told them 
they had no right to accept the gift at all. The number 
of sheep wo gave them did not exceed twenty, if indeed 
there were as many, whereas the Sardar deducted the 
price of at least ten times that number from the entire 
regiments that furnished our guard, ou the plea that us 
the individuals were uot known it was hut fair that the 
whole corps shotdd equally share the expense! 
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This glaring act nr injustice produced a very marked 
spirit of difinffection amongst the Iron]is, and soon after 
desert sons became of almost dally occurrence. Bevcral 
of the thsertera wore ruptured, mid bung in a most 
barbarous mumper on the parade-ground in front of the 
oHawCli uB a warning to others contemplating a similar 
step. Some who hail deserted frith their arms, and 
resisted ail attempts at capture * were killed outright, and 
their heads brought in to the Bandar, who had them ex¬ 
posed in the Clair?n (the most public md central pjtri 
uf the bazar)), till they wore so far putrefied os to ho 
beyond recognition. 

This dhififfociicm on the part of the troops is not si oil 
to lx wondered at ; ike only marvel hi, tlmt they do not 
combine and overthrow the authority that holds (him in 
finch thraldom. But their clou jealousies and ntter want 
of unanimity are their rulers' safeguards. As a rule, the 
soldiery are only paid throe times a year, at jnierrals of 
four months, and even then they receive btdf about a fifth 
portion of their actual dues. All sorts of deductions are 
made, in the first place, by the Sardar on account of 
itriniT, clothing. Arc. \ after this, before the money reaches 
tlie men, it is minus a certain percentage, which is with* 
held us a perquisite by the officers through whose hands 
it pusses. In many cases the men, in lieu of cash, 
receive an order far fio much grain on some peasant of 
the neighbourhood who may be backward in Ms revenue 
to the government* This again leads to all sorts of 
oppression by a dissatisfied soldiery upon an unarmed 
and defenceless peasantry; in fact, it is ttiis permitted 
Ikcnco Unit alone reconciles the soIdieiy to their pro¬ 
fession, and enables them to put up with the robberies 
practised on Ujotusctrea by their rulers, although it be 
to the detriment and disofifeetion of the mass of tho 
people* 
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Xcxt to their fondness for acquiring mono}', the Afghans 
are remarkable for their love of hoarding it. They are, 
in general, excessively penurious iu their habits, and fre¬ 
quently deny themselves iu times of sickness necessaries 
in food and clothing, which, apart from the more hard¬ 
ship, not (infrequently leads to death. I have in uumerons 
instances witnessed tliis when asked my professional 
advice iu eases of sickness, and have often noticed that 
any advice which involved Iho expenditure of a Few 
rupees, was almost invariably abandoned, the patient pre¬ 
ferring to endure Buffering and discomfort rather than 
port with his money for the alleviation of any stiflering 
lie fancied ho could bear. 

Norcvibtr 30 th .—During the past week sickness in the 
city has greatly increased, and typhus fever has mode its 
appearance amongst the troops quartered in the citadel. 
The weather is cool throughout the day now, and th© 
nights are really cold. The sky and country have 
assumed a bleak and wintry aspect. 

A few days ago, owing to the great sickness in the city, 
and the indisposition of some of our party, the Mission 
went into camp for a change of air. It wns proposed that 
we should make a jonmey as far as Girishk: we accord¬ 
ingly took that road, pi telling our tents at the rill age of 
Ashukar, about twenty miles from Kandahar, on the firs t, 
day. The countiy traversed stretches away hi n vast 
plain towards the west; its surface is slightly undulating, 
and at this season presents a bleak and barren appear¬ 
ance. On the road we passed many deserted villages, 
and observed others in ruins, with their vineyards, 
orchards, and fields in a lamentable elate of decay—sad 
proofs of the tyranny and oppression that desolate an 
otherwise productive country. Onr stay in camp and 
projected journey to Girishk appeared most distasteful to 
the authorities at Kandahar, who loudly grumbled at the 
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expense and trouble the}* were put to to protect ns in tlie 
open country away from the shelter of the citadel, awl 
gave us such broad hints to return to onr residency os 
early as (Risible, that we abandoned onr proposed trip, 
and returned to the city, having greatly enjoyed onr 
couple of days’ airing. 

On our return journey, when only a few miles from the 
city, one of the horses of onr mounted Guides took fright 
at something on the wad, and ran off with its rider at 
full speed ; whilst turning a sharp bend in tho road the 
horse struck its Bhoulder violently against a projecting 
piece of rock. The concussion prostrated lioth horse 
and rider, anil the latter, though shot out of the saddle 
to a distance of some twenty feet, got up unharmed, 
whilst the horse was with difficulty raised, and wu# then 
found to be dead lame, though he managed somehow to 
limp home on three legs. On reaching home we examined 
the injuries received by the horse, aud not being able to 
detect any fracture I thought the cause of lameness must 
be a dislocation of the shoulder, although on reference to 
“ Youatt" wo could tind no mention of such on accident. 
It was, however, determined to attempt u reduction on 
tho supposition of my diagnosis being correct. The 
horse was accordingly thrown, find secured in a position 
I thought most likely to favour the success of the opera¬ 
tion ; the pulleys were uext fixed, and gradual traction 
was kept up for ten or twelve minutes. All appeured 
progressing well, and I was on tho point of letting oil go 
with a run, when, to my dismay, the rope broke, and the 
limb resumed its original dislocated form. I was much 
disconcerted at this contretemps, especially as it gave rise 
to doubts as to the correctness of my diagnosis, and to 
the recommendation that the horse should be shot to put 
it out of pain. I, however, stuck to my original opinion, 
and determined on another trial with the pulleys. Whilst 
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new cord was lx?mg adjnstod to these, a sipalii of our Guide 
escort remarked that when a plough bullock in his village 
put its shoulder out of joint they had no difficulty in 
effecting its reduction. Major Lumsden at once told the 
man to consider the horse a bullock, and to set to work 
on it in his own fashion. The man did so at once; and 
calling some others to his assistance, hist fixed a tent- 
polo crossways above the knee of the dislocated limb, and 
there secured it bj ropes ; eight men then took hold of 
the tent-pole, four in front of the knee and fonr behind, 
and sitting on the ground, were ready to commenco pull¬ 
ing. The first four placed their feet against the horse’s 
neck, the others planted theire against his chest. At 
the word of their leader they all together began a gradual 
steady pull, and before they had brought their backs to 
the ground the dislocated bone Hew back to its socket 
with a loud bang. I was delighted at this proof of the 
success of the operation, inasmuch as it declared the 
correctness of my diagnosis, and although I failed in my 
attempt at mlnctiou through an unforeseen accident, I 
hud the satisfaction of knowing that had I not made the 
attempt, and determined on repeating it, a valuable horse 
would have been shot unnecessarily. This horse, i may 
here mention, returned to duty after a few weeks, and 
was serving in the Guide Cavalry two years offer this 
event, with apparently no ill consequences wiiatever from 
the accident he met with at Kandahar. 

The Afghans, from their rough and liardy mode of life, 
acquire by experience a number of very practical, though, 
to be sure, uncouth, methods of righting themselves, 
their horses, and cattle, that may snffer from accidents. 
Their operations fur the reduction of dislocations in the 
hnman subject are most original, and, if report speaks at 
all truly, equally successful. For n dislocation of the 
thigh, the unfortunate patient is sweated and starved for 

22 
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three dayH in a dark room, the atmosphere of wliicli is 
boated by tiros kept burning night and day, anti the 
effects produced by this high temperature are increased 
by drenching the patient with copious draughts of warm 
rice-water or thin grueL. During the interval that tliis 
treatment is enforced on the patient, a fat bollock or 
buffalo is tied up and fed ad libitum with chopped straw 
flavoured with salt, but is rigidly denied a drop of water. 
On the third day tho putient is made to ride the bollock 
or buffalo astride, a felt alone intervening between him¬ 
self and the animal's bide; his feet are next drawn down 
and fastened tightly nnder tho animal's belly by cords 
passing ronnd tho ankles. All these preliminaries 
arranged, the animal is then led out to water, and drinks 
so greedily and inordinately Unit its belly swells to near 
double its former suse; Uie traction produced by this on 
the dislocated limb is sufficient to bring the wandering 
bone back to its socket. 

The method of reducing a dislocated shoulder is qnite 
as curious and interesting. It is managed thus : tho 
band of the dislocated limb is ffrady fixed as close to the 
opposite shoulder as it cun be by cords tied round tho 
wrist; between the bend of Uie elbow and Uu* chest is 
placed ail empty “ inasak " (a goat’s-skin water-bag, in 
common use throughout Oriental countries os a means of 
canying water), which is gradually tilled with water ; Urn 
weight of this suffices to overcomo tho resistance of tho 
muscles before they have borne it for a quarter of an hour, 
and Uiu head of the bone flics back to its socket with the 
usual sound. Most masaks when full weigh close upon 
a hundredweight, and many much more than this. 

For u reduction of dislocation at tlio ankle joint, tho 
injured extremity is placed in a hole dug in the ground 
and covered over wiUi soft earth, wliich is firmly pressed 
down by stamping. The limb is thou pulled out by force, 
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in this maimer: a rope with a loop At one end is fixed 
tightly to lire leg just bdow the knee. A mnn stooping 
down pots his head through the loop and rests the rope 
on the hack of his neck, and then gradually raises him* 
self to the creel posture. By this action the buried foot 
is drawn out of the ground-with the joint returned to its 
natural position. 

Not on frequently these measures flul altogether, and 
add to Uie injuries already received; they are, uererthe- 
less, sufficiently often successful to he of universal reeorL 
amongst the Afglrnu peasantry. When they foil* other 
attempts at rednetioo aw runJj resorted to. Tire patient 
tiieu becomes a cripple for fife and n martyr to the 
eanteiT, the xm of which is persevered in for years hr 
the vain hope of ultimate cure. In the intervals of 
applying iim/euutery charms are eagerly purchased, and 
visits to the :.: iiats in the neighbourhood are diligently 
performed, till the unfortunate’s money and patience are 
alike exhausted* 

1 5 1 1 i i n lt the last day nr two the Sardar 1ms been laid 
np with a severe attack of neuralgia in the ear* He is 
looking vciy poorly, and from hints his attendant throw 
out, It would appear that his ailments are attributable to 
indiscretion in Ms food and a too free indulgence in 
spirituous drinks. Of late ho has been marc than 
tumidly convivial, and, if report speaks hue, spends tire 
dcr part of the night drinking with a few select com¬ 
panions, I noticed a brandy,bottle (empty) on the table 
of his private fitting room, and caught a glimpse of 
others in an open cupboard—circumstances nf a sus¬ 
picious nature, to say the least, if not direct proof of 
his secret indulgence in the forbidden liquor! This 
morning 130th Nov,), however, the Surdur is Somewhat 
better ; he has lost Iho intense pain in the car, but still 
eoiiiphiins of headache and nausea. He expressed groat 

2-l^z 
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pleasure in seeing ruts and said he always felt cheered by 
my visit?, Ae tifmalj the chilam and ten were ordered, 
and wo Bill down for an hour's chat over these. On this 
occasion the ten was prepared in it novel manner* the 
juice of the pomegranate and milk being added to the 
syrupy infusion that was usually nerved np. The mix¬ 
ture is drunk told. and has a very agreeable fruity taste, 
which seems to draw oat the Ihivoiir of the tea, I 
thought the mixture on improvement on what wh had pre¬ 
viously beam accustomed to, and certainly* combined with 
the effects of tobacco fames, if had n mod soothing 
i nil lienee; though, perhaps, ns prepared for the Afghan 
palate, it was somewhat too sweet u> sail an English 
taste. 

Among Afghans the use of ten* winch m the Russian 
briflfc tea* is confined to I he wealthy; hut tobacco k of 
universal consumption, and is consequently cultivated in 
moat pails of the country. That grown at Kandahar is 
cell bruted in all tlie neighbouring states for its mild 
and agreeable fluvonr, and is largely exported to Hindus- 
tun and B&khfirft. Three kinds sure grown, vii, the 
Kand&hSrl, Balklia and ^Jjansaiiibadf, Of iheso tho last 
named is the most esteemed, and fetches the highest 
price, viz, who to two rupees per '* man 4i of three 
A1 sets," or 0 It. avoirdupois for from two to hair shillings* 
The Eaudaicln stfb for a little lesi than ludf this price, 
and the Bulkin for a little more. The M tin sfiruh rah is 
not much exported, being mostly consumed in Un 
country. The cultivation of this crop is conducted with 
greui care, and the smug plants yield two crops of leaves 
m Lite year. Of those the first, which is r ailed :: 
is the best, the leaves having -.i mild and sweet flavour, 
and is mostly consumed by the wealthy clash's, or 
exported. Tin second crop is culled Hi Muudhuithe 
b s av^ • I lave a h'ngh and hbrons texture, and a strong 
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Acrid This iuhaivn ummlly smoked |jy the poor 

people, iiml b also made into snnfL 

The tobacco-plants am raised from seed in s^mli bed*, 
prepared for the pitrjuaje by careful mumming with wood 
uahes im4 stable refuse mixed together. From these 
nurseries the young plants are transplanted into the 
Ileitis, which are previously prepared for their reception, 
tlic earth being laid out in regular ridges and furrow*. 
The pbinta are fixed into the aides of these little ridges* 
atnl watered by .means of the intervening furrows. Often 
tlie young plants are packed fit moist clay ami bound tip 
in straw, and thus conveyed away to distent parts of the 
country: but the produce of these, it is said, Joes not 
equal that of the plants reared at Kandahar. About six 
wooka oiler transplanting, that Is, about May or Juno, 
the first crop is cut; — the whule plant is out away about 
six Siuihss from the ground, only some five or six of the 
lowest loaves being left. Each plant as cut is laid on 
the ridge, and here cadi side is alternately exposed for a 
night and a day to the effects of the dew and sun, by 
which they lost; their green and assume a brown colour. 
After thh they arc collected in huge heaps In a comer of 
the field, and covered over with mats, ora layer of straw, 
<tc. r and allowed to remain so for eight or ten dam 
during which the stems shrivel and give up their moisture 
to the loaves* At the and of th is time the heaps arc 
conveyed away into the villages* where the stalk* are 
separated from the leaves, which ore then dried in tlio 
shade lunh Lightly packed in bundles about fourteen 
inches square, and in this shape sold by the grower. 

After flu first crop is gathered the ground is fumed 
with a spade, w*JI manured, and freely irrigated, In due 
course the old stems shoot up and produce freak leaves, 
ami iasix weeks or two mouths the second crop is 
Sometimes, though seldom, a third crop is realked, but 
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the quality of the tobacco ts very inferior, and only fit for 
making Eoiuff, The eon*mnpticm of tobacco, both ns 
snuff and ns fuel for tlic rrhibim, or Afghan h fikk.ii , is 
universal. 

The snuff used by the Afghani h a very pungent and 
impalpable powder that lurches into the innermost 
recesses of the nasal cavities, and in those uuamudntned 
to its powerful a tmml nfl produces a very painful Litillu- 
tioRj which half an hour's violent sneeamg is insufficient 
to remove. Habit* however, endows the most delicate 
mill sensitive organs with wonderful ondtrrmici of stimuli 
which under ordinary circumstances produce painful and 
even injurious effects. Tltis is well exemplified among 
the Afghans in the cose of die regular snuff-taker, who, 
from its abuse, soon ceases to experience the agreeable 
effects of the drag in its pure state, and is obliged to 
resort to the md of more powerful stimuli, to increase its 
now unappreciated pungency. For this purpose, it a 
common custom to mix quick-lime with the snuff, Such 
an addition, of course, only increases the deleterious 
effects of the vice as well as of its agent. 

Indeed, the Afghans admit that the habit of snuffing 
is most pernicious, and cite, as some of its evil con- 
scqnences, loss or impairment of vision, indigestion of u 
very painfnl and harassing Mud. and severe iieadncites. 
Notwithstanding Lhefto evil consequences, the habit is 
universal jiiuoiig sJl classes of the community, and mam', 
indeed, besides consuming the drug through the ordinary 
chuTinid of the nostrils, resort to the more direct route to 
tlic stomach (for, in truth, the major portion of what is 
snuffed finds its way there j by rubbing the powder on 
their gum* m n sialagoguo* The best kinds of snuff are 
nnmuffuTtttred at Peshawar and in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts ;—-and from these places large quantities are ex- 
ported Lu Kuhn! ami Knnilahar, find even to Bukhara. 
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The tobacco smoked in the ehilain is merely the 
dried huf the phud reduced to u coarse powder by 
rubbing IjcLwihm the hands. Previous to placing in the 
chilarn, il is moistened with a few drops of water, and 
then savored with a mass of hvw cbareonL The frnioke 
of the burning tobacco here, is the invariable custom 
among Orientals, is drawn into tin.' tuis^s of the smoker 
by a deep inspiration. But, except amongst a few of 
tin- lower orders, it is lirst made to pass through water, 
wliiuh, amongst the rich, is usually seenled with, mnsk, 
air of rose or jasmine, or so mu other p.rfiime. The 
IlitVu irol I he in ttui' fciiida of Kandaharl toLiacCO is Very 
sweet and most son thing, at the same time it is very 
strong in its narcotic effect^ and Jive or six consecutive 
whiffs, or even one or two deep and prolonged inhala¬ 
tions of the smoke, are sufficient to produce sudden 
giddiness and insensibility. 

The counsel* kinds of tobacco are mostly consumed 
by the poor people, and the ugh generally smoked as 
above mentioned, by passing the pnioke through water 
&thI, the tobacco is not unthj^nontly smoked dry. Bnt 
in tins form it is extremely acrid and irritating to the 
lungs, and always produces, even m the most mvetemte 
smoker, violent coughing and expect oration, and, &a n 
rule, mere than one or two whiffe tun not. be taken at 
on re. 1 try frequently, to correct the pungency of tho 
tobacco and to ikld to its intoxicating ejects, j* small 
quantity of ^diamin” (or the resinous exudation of the 
leaves of the hemp plant \ is mixed with the tobacco. 
Indulgence in Lkis drag, however, though very ’prevalent, 
is considered disreputable, and the habit is mostly con- 
lined to ike lower orders. 

In aarne of the wild mountain regions of Afghanistan 
the natives me m the hi bit of smoking their tobacco drv, 
out of extempore ehilmns made in the ground—a 
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mea.mro that enables them to dispense with the trout la 
of earning si heavy ami cumbrous instrument about with 
Uigsu wherever t1 1 ey may happen to go, This oxtoniporo 
cliilam is prepared in a few moments. A small 
iwity, say large enough to hold a lemon, is excavated 
in the ground, mitl from its base 1 a narrow trench k 
currled along the surface for some eight or bin. Inches. 
This is swept derm, and covered over with a paste- "1" 
moist clay, which is placed over a thin twig that occupies 
the elmnnfil f and when withdrawn forms it into a tube. 
Tin? tobacco is placed in the hole and ignited from a Hint 
and steel. The smoker applies his month Lo the orifice 
of the tul>e that conduct* tom the bottom of tlie hole to 
the surface of the earth, and, taking two or three wblft's, 
makes way ior his successor. All Afghans are excessively 
fond of tobacco, and in the mountain districts, whoro the 
produce of 1 he plant is vcry limited, they are in the 
habit of eking out their supplies by the admixture of 
other dry leaves they may pick up in the forest. 

The effects of ldan co-smoking i\a practised in this 
country (us, indeed, in most Oriental countries,) are 
most injurious, not only to the nervous system generally, 
tun. to the 1 Lings in particular. No confirmed smoker is free 
from a form of chronic bronchitis, rainlass in itself, yet 
accompanied by a profaso expectoration that most, in the 
lung ran, prove very wakening, net only to the organs 
themselves, hot to the constitution generally. This is 
also the LTi.sc pretty generally in India, but not to ihe 
same extent as in this country; for there the tobacco is 
largely diluted with molasses, pounded run in*, A'c., which, 
in u great measure, diminish the pungency of the pure 
leaf, whilst the water through which the tiuoke is first 
passed further deprives it of much of its essential oil. 

Siii kind tire the Afghans of tdiacen-smoking, that its 
deprivation is one of the hardest jnimiihimnh t la y can 
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entlnre: at least those of thorn who are tit all addicted 
to the lurid L I)nrlttg the JituuuKfin, or Muhammadan 
Liiiit, they fee) the wont of their chilam more than 
anything fllfie, find the first thing they do iis the atmjsot 
tf™ proclaims Ike termination of the fust for the day, is 
to take a long ami deep whiff at the already prepared 
chili m ; the effects Nil' witkh ou an empty stomach are 
nflttntHliiUo giddiness and ins® risibility. Almost every 
evening of the Eam&ziin wo witnessed track scenes, and 
uni (infrequently the entire guard of sip aids stationed 
at tiie entranae gate to the residency were all nt on.ce 
prostrat' d fer several minutes hi a stale of profound 
LLLHGiLKilnlity from the cause ntluded to. 

Ihjt to return from this digression to onr diary. 

After returning from my visit to the Bandar, the Mission 
rode out to the plain on the north of the city to witness 
a review of Ike Sfitthir's regimeni of dmgocms* which had 
jn>i Injen completely equipped with new arms and accoutre- 
meiitts. The regiment did not number more than 250 
sabrea, fat it hud si very line and serviceable appearance, 
especially the horses. The review was a lamentable 
fiiiluris the men knew nothing of their work, and the 
ktoYBts still 1 ess. In a few minutes they all got into m 
Iuextdcmhte state of ronfinsioa, and the whole display 
cmled In u random charge all over the plain* Many of 
the hor ae& 1.1 1 rev.- i ko ir riders T and eiI her m i■ d L :U rosa"the 
plain straight for their stables, or, meeting with other 
stray horses, set to work in fierce light, as only horses taf 
lliit part of I he world cam 

On -out return from this exhibits m , we all visited the 
Barclur. Ho hail already boon apprised of the way in 
which his dragoon y had acquitted themselves, am) was, 
consequently. von- wroth. Ho acknowledged, however! 
thfsi ihero was some excuse for them, inasmuch as fhev 
had not yet had time to master the mysteries of English 
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drill, their instructor (ft runaway trooper of one of the 
ludiim cavalry regiments) having only lately taken them 
m hand, The real fact is, however, tlmt the men mid 
Uieir horses were never drilled together. The men were 
taught their exercises on foot wilh sticks instead of 
words, and, of course, when first tried with horses, 
words, and uniform, they made a sad mess of it. 

Owing to this unlucky display, the Surdar was not in 
n very good humour, and gave us net news of any import¬ 
ance. He told ns, however, that he had lately heard 
from Kabul, and that snow had fallen there at Least ten 
days ago, to the depth of six inches, about the city. This, 
he said, was unusually early for snow to fall at Kabul, 
andiie predicted from the occurrence that we should have 
a severe whiter season* This news quite settled our 
minds as to the prospect of our speedy return to Peelutw&r 
by the route we came, or by llmt of the Klmilnir poos ; 
{of in the course of the next few days the passes will 
become closed wiik snow, and will remain bo for at 
least six weeks or two months to etnne* 

At Kandahar itself just now thu weather is very agree- 
able daring tbs day, but the night* are very cold, and 
the mornings and evenings are chilly* We find it neces¬ 
sary to wear warm cb illing throughout the day. 
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.*4 i"r;;! Il of Wntet—M- !'• -<f --ir In;: Mutil—A jttIv hi nf .’•I,.- r DW1H 
Hc-Jbhrtwnr — Unulnol ^npiirEVSH-Jcm «{ itu Mutiny—I.', is fmui 
H' r.j*—rtttlLan Jnif- Family—Pnnkhimrtal of nu .Wattfln^— 
BcdUium of thi' Afghan] LaJitv—iBtercoume lia^io iEh 
M on—'PnpTttlk^iCL' of lnlrignt:—Tbo Afalmii ttm ptoaft Imnir>rat of 
Orit-iiLnlM—llnftkit Scjclwy—Biubuma^ Eurtutirti—Cans* af Crime 
aiueiug iltfl Solilk'PF—A&ljs trilli CirrHans—CW b^o of — 
SonsiuJ 1‘" Kc- jim p 11 L.-fjt - — MiiJjUfir: l lllvi*—Tho A firiinii Jiiiliftim] T Yi -nji]> 
— Tila ■'PneUn^TTm Qfofr '* — Xomrul TVui— 

Winter EVoss—Exercise—" Skipping "—ItehtociTr of oar — 

Air ltd! of New r from ImiLn—t'c-renado |iy Ita BdufiWb Btrni— 
Christum.- Carols —Anger of tb &Aftkr, iihJ t*nntahjn^t of the 
ikaflanwfe — Thuiighte n,( Home—Christmas ^h cErtr-—Capture of 
Utij King of DdH um\ Uofuai 'f the Matin ears—-tuienu w wiiL tho 
Safilar—Hurpo-tncij—FaEl o3 on A/g^nii Jciii<v —Tm lnijig —, f i,| 
l.irikflnuul 1 fifliutg’—Afghan FucJimsti fijj [ |, i^i. e- 
CSStof»—Eitraurdimuy Hide of an. Irregular H^reomaa—Govern or 
of Kii,vti ttkibai—Siiipt'. ami J'imk fibootitig— Lm, r Er>\ of tLu 
tear, 

Dtcemlxr S/A, — Parixtg the hst weak Uia weather inis 
!3t-cnmo vtn 1 cold and cloudy. A bleak north-cast wind 
lias swept over tin* conn try r raising clouds of dust, 
the adjoining plain Unit Lave quite obheured tile atmo¬ 
sphere anwmek Winter is evidently roming on apace, 
and the Afghan peosantiy are busy s Sue king supplies 
of fodder ft>r their cattle and storing provisions for them¬ 
selves* 

Id out morning rides of late we have often noticed 
pieces of meat hung out to dry in the open air on the 
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house-tops. On inquiry, we team that this meat, whScfc 
in tlie vernacular is culled 44 kndoi,'* constitutes tho tmiin 
sustenance of the peasantry during the win tor mouths, 
when, owing to the coldness of the weather, they seldom 
move out of tlieir houses* u LamIni M consists usually 
of mutton salted, and dried in the Open air; but very 
often beef, camel's flesh, or oven tlrnl of horses, is enred 
in the same way, an d for the same purpose* During tlie 
winter tin iti-Eiiu:] I.Eiidni often tigered on our break¬ 
fast-table, and was by no means had eating* It had 
very much tho taste of bacon, anil was gene rally served 
to ns with poached eggs by our khansomali, who appa¬ 
rently was also struck by its resemblance to the forbidden 
food — u comp orison by which our Afghan Lite is < 3a were 
much scandalized, mid vowed with n profusion of 
il taubuh taiibfdis " that they would for tlie future care¬ 
fully avoid its use. 

During this season immense numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and camels arc slaughtered all over the country, ami their 
flesh preserved for winter use. This is more the case in 
the north cm and eastern ports of the country limn else¬ 
where, but even at Kandahar the custom is very pre¬ 
valent* 

On the Otli instant oar camels, with provisions, powder 
and idiot* &c,j arrived from Peshawar, These stores 
wore ordered nearly sis months ago, and by some inex¬ 
plicable arrangements have been upwards of four months 
on the journey to iLas rid Kabul, The powder and shot 
were most esteemed acquisitions, for our previous 
supplies Imd long since boon exhausted, and we had 
been for weeks constrained to content ourselves with 
Hatin' powder and shut. The latter was prepared by 
chopping up thin pencils of lead find rolling tho bits into 
shape by firm attrition, fc$Nr6fja flat steuics, a process 
which 1 irnvt.il unit <m1v slow anil tedious, hut expensive* 
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Our provisions (preserved meat, joins, die,) prove,! u 
meal welcome change from the eternal fi paliio/ which, 
though a capital wholesome dhh, mill tasty withal, hud 
now lost much of its former appetizing flavour in nor 
palates, through constant anti long-continued use: 

The day following the arrival of those stores, we 
received our Peshawar dfik, and also one from Sbikiir- 
par. After what, we hud been lately accustomed to, 
tlioy brought no nows of importance. Our position in 
India is gradimlly becomingro-esshddished; but Lucknow 
still holds out: there is much desultory fighting, and 
our troops arc harassed by rapid marches in following 
the fugitive mutineers in Central India under Nana 
Brliib and r I anti a Topi, 

This morning the Sardar paid us a visit, and brought 
with him a ditk that had just arrived from Herat. The 
packet was addressed to Major Ltinnsden by Colonel 
Taylor, The Surdtir was very anxious to learn what the 
news was* mid consequently came over with the epistle, 
which in the first place had been taken to him. He 
appeared satisfied with its contents, and said that of 
■ •••:•••• . if such a plan were ugmusl the wishes i f :hv 
British Government, the Amir would at once give up the 
idea of attacking Honti and mmeiing the province to his 
own kingdom—a measure for which In bad already begun 
liis armugements, 

December Tfitiu—On the l&Qi instant Sarilur Sudik 
Khan (the brother of Sultan Jan) and bis party left 
this on their journey to Herat. Smith Khun arrived 
bore about a week ago from Kabul, with a party of some 
fifty sowtirs as au escort for the wife and family of Sultan 
Jan, who had received the Amirs sanctum for leaving 
Kabul and joining the head of the family at Herat* 
Badlk Kliim and bis charge, during their stay in the city, 
were treated with every consideration by the heirappa* 
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rant, who hoped l*y thia conciliatory conduct to secure 
SuJLtirt Jim 's goodwill as a step towards a future friendly 
understanding with Him. 

On the Hth instant the city witnessed the partial mo at 
of a w oman for iniidelity to wards her husband, by whom 
she was accused of haying carried on an intrigue with 
one of the heir-apparcnt*s sipaliis. The case was tried 
by the chief Kuzi, who, being satisfied of the woman's 
guilt by the circumstances adduced in evidence, pro- 
ummeetl tier worthy of death; hut, as there wore no eye¬ 
witnesses to the alleged crime, the law provided another 
punishment for such cases, which the Kjuri ordered 
to he carried out at once. The woman‘s veil waa 
accordingly tom from her face, find her hi nd was then 
shaved. Her face was next blackened with a mixture of 
sooi and oil, and sho was then made to ride astride 
on a donkey, with her face to the animal s tail. In 
tliis manner alu- was led through the bazars and princi¬ 
pal street® of the city, amidst the jeers of the populace, 
who, as the procession passed along, heaped on her the 
most abominably foul abuse, such as could only proceed 
from the mouth of an Oriental. 

Amongst Lhe Afghans, the usual pumslunEnl for con¬ 
jugal infidelity is immediate death, generally to both 
parties; where the injured husband lias the power, 
he takes the law into his own hands, and his staying the 
offenders is not only sanctioned by the law. but is 
considered & meritorious act by the community in 
general. 

The Afghans ore excessively mistrustful and jealous of 
their women, whom they keep religiously secluded with¬ 
in the walls of their own houses and courts, and at all 
timed veiled even from the mal e members of their own 
family who ore not mere children. An Afghan, considers 
it the greatest dishonour should u stranger see his wife**? 
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faee, and consequently lhe men never outer a house 
without first halting at the thro ahold anil inquiring 
whether the women within Are veiled. Owing to tliis 
custom, tin? men uelilom visit each other in their own 
I looses—'but, and especially among the middle and lower 
onions—usually meet at a “hnjra, rr or “maitjuV' where 
they dismiss the news of the day anil hear each other's 
gossip* The bujra, hi its uses—for in straeturo it is 
a mere mud lint, like the ordinary dwellings* of the 
people—is somewhat like a club. Every quarter of a 
town or village has its one or more hnjras, some of 
which fue public property, whilst others belong to the 
head men of the village or quarter of the town in which 
it may happen to bo situated. They are frequented at 
all hours of the day and night by the uien of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who here spend most of their idle time, 
smoking and chatting, rend learning the news from 
travellers who may visit the frujm for a night’s 
bulging &A ft>fd. both uf which, in mtoi cmfe am 
afforded free of oil expanse by the owner of liie bujra. 
At the amsjid, or mosque, gossiping only is allowed; 
neither rime king nor feeding is permitted on sut-Ii sacred 
prankoft. 

Amongst the nomad tribes of Afghans, this jealous 
guarding of the women is but little observed. Am a rule, 
tinv atgoy complete liberty, and ore rarely even veil ini, 
Bxrapfe, perit^d) in the case of a newly-married young 
woman; and they have a character fur chastity which 
r 1: f-ir sisters of the towns and cities cannot boast. The 
hitter, indeed, notwithstanding the restrictions of tbelr 
liberty and the severe pnniskmiujU attending the dia- 
wrery of their infidelity, arc said to be very prone hi 
intrigue, and frequently, from their ctmnmg and expert- 
nesti, succeed in currying on their Imism*i for a long 
time undiscovered. This is net very difficult of accom- 
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phohmeat, awing to' the favouring conditions of tho 
dress they wear ; for the veil, or u burka,' s besides con¬ 
gealing the thee, covers the whole body. snnl thus rentiers 
identity not only of person but of sex impossible, except 
hy those who nr© the actors in the intrigue and acquaint t'd 
with each other’s signs. Besides the easy disguise 
afforded by their dress for passing off their paramours aa 
fumed? friends, the Afghan women Imre many ternpta- 
lions. 

In common with the sex generally amongst uncivilized 
nation h, (hoy me considered and treated as inferiors mid 
untrustworthy. In large eoniimmilioB, as in towns and 
cities, tile v are too often booh neglected by their husbands, 
who, ignoring all moral principle whatever, id motion the 
pleasures of home to seek the enjoyment of their vicious 
1 lists elsewhere. The Afghans, indeed, ora above all 
other people the most addicted 10 the vice per excellence 
of Oriental nations. From the highest to the lowest in 
the conn try they are all damned with the sin, which, 
front familiarity, Ima become to he reckoned no sin at 
all, hut a mere weakness of human nature 1 In truth, 
with all their vaunted religion and outward signs of 
piety, no mare immoral character than tire Afghan is to 
be found nmrmgBt Orientals ; and, os the result of this, a 
very die freshing cbisa of diseases is extremely prevalent 
in (ins country, examples of which are often met with 
in the most disgusting and hideous forms. 

Alter the uniortimute woman alnive all ruled tn laid 
undergone bet prtmahiomit, there was a reaction in her 
favour, and it was currently rumoured that she was the 
victim of her husband'* j&dotisy, which had been mused 
by false accusations, tramped up by a party of soldiers in 
the hope of getting hush-money to prevent the exposure 
they tiurentened. These Afghan soldiers are truly the 
most lawless set of villains to lie fount! in tin. e*nmln% 
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They appress the people in every manner witli the utmost 
impunity. Nothing is safe from their dutches ; e&ttlc- 
liftmgj, burglary* and the kidnapping of boys* urc ads of 
daily occurrence in the city and neighbouring villager. 
T^Ticro force Is of no avail to enforce their de man ds, they 
wreak their vengeance on the cmlmppy nffendera by Man 
accusations of robbery* defrauding government of revenue, 
sedition* and Each like* Of lute, this outrageous con due L 
of the soldiery has become so flagrant anil of such fre¬ 
quent occurrence, that the Sardar has been obliged to 
resort to very severe measures to check the evil, and 
some seven or eight of the most darin g of the culprits 
have been hanged in a most bar barons manner on the 
parade-ground, as a warning in others similarly disposed 
to unbounded lawlessness. 

The gallows were formed of a cross-beam, supported 
at each end on a liigii post about twelve feet or more 
high. The justly -doomed victims of the law’ were lmuled 
up to the emsa-beam by a rope fastened round the neck, 
and running in a block pulley fixed to it. Here Ltiey 
were allowed to hang for a few moments, and then 
suddenly lot down with a run, and imme diately on falling 
to the ground they were again hoisted np in the cross 
beam. And ting process of hoisting up and dropping 
down was repeated some dozen times* till at last tins 
neck became dislocated, and signs of life disappeared! 
For minor offences, scores of men had their cars cut 
off or slit in two j and not a few were exposed to the 
public gaze, by being nailed by the ears to the posts at 
the entrance to the principal bazar, and kept in this 
position from sunrise to sunset 

Notwithstanding their severity, these- punishments were 
of little avail m checking crime ; and until the time of 
our departure we were constantly hearing of robberies, 
murders, and other serious acts of violence on the part 
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of the aoMleiy towards the townspeople. On 3no con- 
fadmatitm, tlm frightful slate of affairs is only just wbut 
might be expected. The pay of the ajpuhi is nominally 
six Kabul rupees, or about nine eludings a mouth. 
This they only recmed at irregular intermix of four 
or five months; and then, as already no:u tinned. n 
largo portion 'was deducted on various pretences, and 
very often the balance wa.* paid in grain instead of cash. 
In such a state of affairs, indeed, if the soldiery were not 
allowed to plunder those whom by rights they should 
protect, they could not even feed themselves, (For the 
cumuli sharia t is unknown to tlir* Afghan army,) and it 
wmild be impossible to maintain even the shadow of 
discipline amongst them. 

Where they do not exceed moderate hounds no notice 
is taken of their crimes by the authorities; consequently 
they are as much abhorred as feared by the civil pnpaU-* 
tion and peasantry—at least, that portion of them who 
have not the good Cart line to be government employ, ,, 
for this doss, os a rule, escape the depredations indicted 
on their fellow civilians. 

So accustomed, indeed, are the people to bo robbed 
and ill-treated by the soldiery, that they never think of 
complaining or seeking justice at the hands of l 1 l■ ■ o:in¬ 
stituted authorities. Where they have tin. power, however, 
they take the law into f!ic4r own hands, aud meet force 
by three; and, as a consequence, emeutea and affrays 
are of every-day occuirance, and not at ad unfrequently 
end in loss of life—a circumstance that tends to complicate 
matters, by producing a private Mood fend, which, apart 
frem the evil results of a conduct that only serves to 
widen the breach between the governors aud governed, 
destroys the peace and well-being of the uountiy. 

Veembtr 22ml .—Winter has now fairly come upon ua. 
Yesterday there was a slight full of sleet hail in tbo 
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mornings which was soon melted away by a succeeding 
full of min. Thu air is cold, dump, uml raw, mid hart 
effected a complete metamorpliosia in the dress of the 
population, who, in Limit ** poatlna" and <( khosais/ 1 
look like a different people. The country around 1ms a 
Weak and dreary look; the adjoining plain is dotted all 
oyer by the kiiuiII detached encampments of tile no&uul 
tribes of A%hans (trliikak, Nnrznis, ami Achakzais), 
who, with their fa milk a and Hocks, have been driven 
down from the neighbouring hills by the cold t and here 
shift about from place to place iu search of shelter and 
pastunigm These nomads appear a mid and hardy race* 
■md strike the observant stranger with the remarkable 
independence of their bearing, which contrasts oddly 
with their -povertyj and its usual accompaniment* dirty 
persons. They wore cither the po&tln or iko khoaai, 
bnfc they were so horribly filthy and old-lot iking us hardly 
to be recognizaljle. 

Both Urn postln and the khosai are dresses ei« 1- 
mirably adapted to the climate of this country and the 
habits of Lhe people. The former Is manufactured from 
ihe d i cep skin (which is prepared for the purpose with 
the wool on), and Lj worn by the men of all classes oa 
their winter dross. The wool of the sheep (which is 
called ft barm "} b naturally of a dork rufos colour* and 
not unlike that of camera hair. 

The peat In manufacture is one of the most im¬ 
portant of the industrial occupations of the people in the 
towns and cities; and of late yeieft the trade ttefl bin 
greatly increased, owing to the demamls for this article 
ores leal by the wants of the native army of the Punjab* 
by which it has been yeiy generally adopted as a winter 
dress. The leather is prepared and made np in each of 
the large towns of Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul, on an 
txtrmhd .static, giving occupation to many hundreds $f 

3&—a 
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families. Those prepared at Kalml are considered llie 
and are the meat largely exported. Peshawar draws 
its supplies from Oils city and Ghazni, Kaml diuiv for tin: 
moat pari, supplies the Sind frontier and the adjoining 
Dehnijut, 

Tiie following ia fi brief outline of the various pro¬ 
cesses the sheepskin passes through before it becomes 
fit to ’wear as a postm :■— 

T 1 31> dried h Let-p« kins, as collected from the butchers 
and others, with the wool entire, are in the first place 
made over to the "dmmfir/' or currier, for curing. The 
currier steep them in running water till soft and pliant, 
and at the same time clears the wool of nil impurities by 
the aid of soap. After this the wool Is combed out and 
the skin is stretched on boards by means of uails at the 
corners. The inner surface, which is uppermost, is then 
smeared over with a tliiii moist paste, composed of equal 
parts of fine whmiten and rice door, to which is added a 
small proportion of finely-powttered salt. This mixture 
b renewed, at intervals of twenty-four hours, four or five 
rimes; and during Uria period tin skin b exposed to the 
anu and kept stretched on the btaird* or frames of wood. 
After this the sklu. the paste being in the first place 
scraped off, is washed again in running water, and then 
laid out in the open air to dry, "When dry, the loose 
cellular tissue and fat adhering in shreds to the inner 
surface of the skin, jtre removed by moans of an iron 
semper—an instrument with a broad and sharp-edged 
blade, which Lh worked hv a projecting bundle on each 
with, of it. After the inner surface has I itien cleaned by 
the semper* the skin is again pul on the stretcher, the 
Rurl'uco slightly moistened with water and treated with 
the tanning mixture, which is rubbed in with some forte 
for several minutes and then left to dry for a day or two. 
This tii airing mixture, owing to the properties of its chief 
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ingredient, also dyes tlin Elkin of a yellow colour, which 
is deep in proportion to the quantity present in I ho mix- 
true* the proportions of the ingredients of which vary 
mom or less slightly in different places and also as pre¬ 
pared by different mfinufftdurers. 

The tanning mix tore commonly used for post] ns at 
Kandoliiir is described as consisting of the following 
ingredient^ and ihe aggregate of the quantities hern 
given is said to he sufficient to tan one hundred skints; 
viz, dried pomegranate rinds* 18 lbs. ; powdered alum* 
4 lbs. ; red ochre (from Herat ), 8 oz. These me all 
finely powdered and mixed together* and then half a 
gallon of Bwost oil (sesame)* or as much as may he 
sufficient to render the mbdnre of the confdsfcamv of n 
thick paste, is added. Tins mixture is spread thinly over 
the skin and rubbed into it for sumo minutes with Ihe 
dal of the- hand. It h then allowed to dry on for one, 
two* or three days* after which it is carefully scraped off* 
and the skin is nibbed, pressing firmly with a wuoden 
roller, which detaches any adhering particles of the mix¬ 
ture. From Ihese the skin is then thoroughly cleared by 
crumpling between I he hands* shaking and heating with 
thin twigs—a process by which the skin is also rendered 
soft and supple. 

The processes of curing and dyeing the skins are now 
completed. In some parts of the country* but chiefly, 
I believe, in tho western districts, instead of pomegranate 
rinds* alum alone is used mixed with a white day. In 
such cases the skin when cored 1 b of a white colour, and 
generally, it is said, cosirser to the touch than those pre¬ 
pared with pomegranate rinds. At Kabul * the pome¬ 
granate rind k used in greater quantity than in other 
parts of the country, and, consequently, the colour of the 
skins cured tJu re in of n deeper yellow: they are, more¬ 
over, generally prepared with greater care, and tire* there- 
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fora, Bolter, anti on tins account more ^teemed than those 
prepared either at Ghazni or Kandahar. 

The ekins being made ready, by the processes above 
described, for making into coats, are next handed over to 
the tailors, who out them into strips of two feet long by 
four or five inches wide, and stitching these together 
malic them up into small coats with short sleeves, called 
u poatmoha," and which require only two or three skins; 
also Into longer coats that reach down to the knees and 
arc famished with fall sleeves fitting close to the arm, called 
41 postaki," and which require five or six skins; likewise 
into largo loose cloaks, of eumbrously capacious dimen- 
do us, reaching from lioad to heel, and famished with long 
sleeves, very wide above and narrow below, which project 
some inches beyond the tips of the fingers: these 
are called 11 poatln/ h and require ten or twelve skins. 
Usually the edges ami sleeves of these coats are orm- 
montt-il more or less richly with a thick and deep em¬ 
broidery of yellow silk, and I his is afterwards worked on 
by women. 

The price of these coats ranges from one to fifty rupees, 
or more, according to size and finish. They are well 
adapted to the climate of the conn try, find, except in expo¬ 
sure to rain—when they are reversed—the woolly side is 
worn next the body. The postln is u very cumbrous 
dress for out-of-door wear, and is, consequently, usually 
worn only In the house, where it serves as well far bed 
and bedding us for ordinary clothing. Amongst the 
poor, however, Lin? postin is worn constantly indoors 
and out for months together. Tin nature of the material 
favours the harbouring of insects, &c. t and few peasants 
arc met with who do not carry about with them an 
immense population of ve rmin that live and breed in 
the meshes of their woolly elo thing ! 

Th® ** kluwa i is peculiar to Kandahar and the country 
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westwards, li is made up of thick felt (genemUy white 
when new}, which is very warm und, said to be perfectly 
waterproof. In shape it resembles Ike poeUn, hut is 
much lighter in weight. it is made up of one large 
piece (that forms the body of the cloak), on to which the 
sleeves ure sown. They lust a long time in wcEkr, or at 
hast the Afghan peasants (who for the most pail are 
their only pefcroni&ave) make them do so ; but they soon 
Income Ml of ve rmin ft rid dirt, and unbearably odorifer¬ 
ous to any but tiiosc accustomed to wear them.. 

Besides the potftln apd khosai, there is another 
national dress of the Afghans worthy of notice. This is 
tlie chogha," which, though more adapted for the cold 
weather, is, nevertheless, worn very generally nil the year 
round* It is u loose cloak, in cut not unlike a gentle¬ 
man's dressing-gown, and is m ule of material woven 
either from emu els' hair, or the wool of the rufus sheep, 
or that which grows at the routs of the hair of the 
goats in the northern parts of the country. Those made 
of camels'-hair cloth jltc called “ shuttni chogliu/’ and 
lire met with of various textures and shadow of colour; 
the common kind is of u very course texture and reddish- 
brown colour, ami may bo bought ut two or three rupees 
apiece; the best hinds are of very fine soft material, of a 
while or pale fawn colour, and their price ranges from 
eighty to one hundred or more rupees each. They are 
often richly ornamented with embroidery of gold lace, 
&♦■., mid then sell at from 151, lo 20f. of English money. 

The hiruki ulioga ' h the one most commonly met 
with- It is made of ** bank*"—a doth woven from the 
wind of the “hurra,' or rufus-woolled sheep; Uio 
material is never dyed, and is consequently of the 
original colour of the wool. The hotter kinds arc of 
line and soft texture, hut they do not equal the best kinds 
of the “ shuturi ebogai," or the one to he next noticed. 
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The chogha prepared from the wool of tlio high¬ 
land goat ia colled “ knrk,'' or “ kurki choga." It is 
usually of it brown colour, of different shades, from dark 
to light brown t and is far superior in softness and warmth 
to the material of the kin Ik above noted; it more 
resembles Lin? *+ paabmlna/' or wooden doth of Kashmir , 
bat is of a denser texture. The clioghas of this material 
are always high-priced, and they arc consequently only 
used by the wealthy. They are mostly manufactured in 
the Herat district, and in the northern parte of the 
1Jitziimh country. In these regions the coarse long hair 
of the goat is woven into a strong material used us a 
covering for the “ khighdi/’ or nomad tent, and for 
making into sacks. Ropes are also made from the goats’ 
Irak mixed with the coarser kin da of sheep's wool and 
camels’ hair* Of late years a considerable export trade 
in wool has bean created in Af ghanis tan, and one that is 
^teatlily increasing. But the wool that ie exported is 
that of the white sheep, which, like the rufus-ct domed, 
in shorn twice in Lhe year* The produce oi tho shearings 
from the former finds its way to England rm Shikiiqmr 
and Karachi, and is again returned to the Afghans 
through the same channels in the form of broadcloth, of 
veiy brilliant colours, which is highly prized by the rich 
as material for elioglms and dresses of state. 

Betides the materials already mentioned as Leins; used 
in the nmmifnctnre of the p os tin and ehoghn (the two 
chief dresses of the Afghans), there are a variety of 
others j but as the materials are scarce and expensive, 
these articles of dress are only seen amongst the wealthy 
of the land. A favourite chogha amongst tho rich is one 
ol English broadcloth of a drab colonr, lined with the 
fur of the Sambur deer—an animal which is found, in 
these regions, only in the neighbourhood of tho river 
Oxas. Such choghas art- v*ry * xpeiisive, ajcl can seldom 
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be purchased for less than GO L or SOL of English money* 
Other fins lire also used, as l.ho ermine, sqinmil, fox, 
li dila Idrnfak ,' 1 &c. ; which last, I believe, is the native 
mime for the marten* Sometimes one meets with u 
ekogka lined with the breast feathers of various kinds of 
ducks (the breast portion of the skin of one kind of duck 
only being used for the same ckoglia), and occasionally 
one sees a postin made of the skin of the common ravine 
deer, or gazelle j hut these are not common. 

Ownig to the cold weather that had now set in, we 
elothed our servants (who, with only one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, were all n:i lives of the country,) in postlns, mid 
ourselves adopted the ckogha as an in-door dresn. 
Though very warm and comfortable in its way, wo found 
that the flowing drapery sadly restricted the freedum of 
onr movements. The chogha was consequently no on 
discarded, and wo took to skipping in imr courtyard by 
way of exercise, and to net the blood circulating in our 
feet when we did not go out shooting. Tills exercise 
afforded our companions and those about us us much 
amusement as it did to os. The Afghans were astonished 
at the dexterity with which we ran in for a skip (it was a 
long rope being tamed by a man at each end,) and out 
again , without coining in contact with the rope, and ex¬ 
pressed surprise that we could find amusement hi such 
trifles* A little persuasion soon sufficed to get them to 
make a trial at Ike skipping-rope ; and they very soon 
discovered that it required more skill than they ut first 
were prepared to admit, whilst at the some time their 
clnnmineips and consequent accidents produced the most 
vociferous merriment on ah sides* One would have his 
legs swept away from under him when just preparing for 
his jump; imulhiir, when least expecting it, would cut eh 
the rope under his ekin with a sharpness anything but 
pleasant, though quite sufficient, to make liim beat a 
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hasty retreat, holding his nose for fear it might I>c 
wrenched off; whilst a third* trying to get oat, would, 
from the Maine accident, suddenly find himself on hie hack. 
Our friends early caaie to the conclusion t lint the dis- 
ugreealiliis attending this exercise and amusement m no 
way compensated for any advantages it might possOSa, 
and consequently abandoned all idea. of no pricing 
notoriety for dexterity nr activity with their limbs, con¬ 
tenting themselves with watching, our fun with an air of 
ming led pity, jealousy, and contempt, as betrayed in the 
tenor of their remarks to each oilier, which every now 
and then reached our ears. 

Thin morning (December 22nd), the Ksaad who 
started from tiiis on the 16th instant with the usual 
weekly despatches for Peshawar, come bank, in a most 
miserable plight, and with hardly a vestige of clothing 
on Us jinraon. He reported that he had been waylaid 
ami robbed of all Ins clothes, as well 31 a the despatches 
ho was carrying, by a party of highwaymen at Abi Tiizb 
eight marches from this towards Ghazni, Thu man gfcve 
0 very Tumbling and contradictory account of his griefs, 
the gist of which was that he was accosted on the road at 
dusk near Abi TSzi by several men, who accused him 
of being the Kueid of the Farangi Kafirs (European 
infidels), an imputation he denied with till the most 
sacred oaths the state of hie fright would allow him to 
remember at the time. Hh solemn denials were of no 
use; lie was seized * deprived of his clothes and wul let, 
in which were secreted our despatches and letters, and his 
hands were tied with cords. Li this way he wan led off 
to a village, where our hatters were opened, examined, 
and foro up. The foreign writing proved him to be 
our servant, and he was threatened with death. He 
managed to avoid this fate, ho waver, by ifcc ting his 
escape on the second night of lus imprisonment, having 
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succeeded in gnawing through fcha cords that bound Ills 
hands. LLi could give no duo as to tin: tribe of hi9 
oppressors* nor of the village he was Liikon to ; ami we 
strongly suspected him of roguery and collusion with 
some in teres tod parlies; but as wo could adduce uoikhig 
certain in proof of his guilt, he was allowed the betid] t 
of tlic doubt, and was merely discharged from the 
service* 

In the afternoon of the same day wo revived a diik 
from ShikiLrpiir with English papers, with dates of the 
10th October, and our dak from Peshawar arrived In the 
evening- They contained no new intelligence of im¬ 
portance, 

December '25th. —We were awoke early tins morning by 
the shrill notes of Itolf a dozen fifes sounding in the 
courtyard just below our apartments. After a moment's 
attention we discovered that * ■ God save the Queen 1 waa 
the theme of the performers t who were souio of the 
huiidi-cuij of out of Lite licir-uppiirent*s regiments. 
They had como on their present errand under the leader¬ 
ship of the haul instructor of llie hdr-appamit's military 
rauriaiaiiB, who was a deserter from the band of one of 
tho native iufim try regiments of the Indian army, and 
hud been for Severn] years enjoying l ho konaim? of hht 
present post here. 

We were much pleased at this kind attention, and not 
aware that it was done without the sanction or even 
knowledge of the Saidar, dismissed tho party in a very 
contented frame of mind with a budkl apiece. Their 
jov h however, was but short-lived, for tho heir-apparent, 
on hearing tho particulars a couple of hours afterwards, 
became highly in rented, ordered the performers to bo 
bastinadoed at once, confiscated the gold coins we had 
given them, mulcted tin whole of the party in three 
months 1 pay by way of hue, and further ordered that the 
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right huml of the leader of the hand should be cat off 
before a parade of all the troops. This lost part of the 
punishment, however, was afterwards reprieved through 
Major Lumsdeu’s intercession on behalf of the nnlucky 
offender. 

What there was in this act of the bandsmen to rouse 
the anger of the heir-apparent it is difficult to see, unless 
indeed his suspicious led him to fancy that by such 
means we might gain on influence over the soldiery, and 
alienate them from his service! 

Alter being ushered in with this exciting little trans¬ 
action, the rest of the day passed in extreme quiet. 
Towards noon, as if in honour of the day—so glorious a 
season of rejoicing amongst Christian nations—the clouds 
cleared off, the sun,which had been absent some days, shone 
out, and imparted a genial glow to the cold air till even¬ 
ing, when he set behind a threatening bank of clouds, 
which, holding fast as they did, seemed to act in concert 
with the other elements for their mutual harmouy during 
the day. For, strangely enough, on the morrow the sky 
again became overcast, and all around reassumed a 
wintry, dreary aspect, whilst a cold north wind blowing 
over the plain made us sensibly realize that winter hud 
set in. 

Under the influence of this cheerful and comparatively 
mild weather, and the peculiarity of our position, our 
minds became irresistibly absorbed in thoughts of home 
—the contrast between the Christmas season there, with 
all its delightful associations, friendly greetings, and 
happy meetings, and the same season here, with its 
accompaniments of solitude, dull monotony, and quasi¬ 
imprisonment, and none but ourselves with whom to 
exchange those kindred sentiments of joy and happiness 
that so characterize this day among Christians. Following 
these gloomy and dispiriting comparisons, came, one after 
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the other, the startling events of the past eight or nine 
months—the terrible scenes of suffering, dishonour, and 
death, which so lately and so suddenly overwhelmed our 
countrymen and women in India, and which bronglit out 
in the brightest colours their unexampled heroism, forti¬ 
tude, and courage. These painful scenes all passed in 
rapid review beforo our minds, producing a ray of consola¬ 
tion for the glorious and nohlo characters they had 
developed, whilst the happy issue of the struggle before 
Delhi, and the promising aspect of the future, all combined 
to fill our hearts with gratitude and humble thankfulness 
to a gracious God, through whose mercy aloue wo had 
been preserved through such scenes of danger and 
suffering. 

In the evening we sat down to roast-beef and plum* 
pudding, and with our only remaining bottle of port 
drank to the long life and ascendancy of our beloved 
gracious Queen, and pledged our absent relatives and 
dear absent ones. But tho occasion was not a joyous 
one ; unwonted gravity reigned in tho place of the usual 
cheerfulness: and, under the circumstances, tills was 
appropriate and in unison to the inward thoughts of the 
heart. Thus passed our Christmas day at Kandahar. 

On the following morning we paid a visit to the heir- 
apparent. Ho appeared in a very good humour, and in 
better health than usual. During conversation he men¬ 
tioned having, a couple of days previously, received a 
copy of tho Governor-General's letter to the Amir, 
informing him of the recapture of Delhi, tho imprisonment 
of the King of Delhi pending his trial for sedition and 
conspiracy against the State, and the defeat and dispersion 
of the mutineers. He was curious to know what judg¬ 
ment would be passed upon the prisoner king, and 
expressed a hope that, though deserving that fate, he 
would escape the gallows. 
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From Herat * the Sardar told ns. there was no reliable 
news of ti Lie dale ; though, for some diiya past, a 
rumour hud been current in the city Hint a llussiau 
officer hud arrived at Herat in the disguise of a merchant; 
I hat Sultan Jan hud been attacked by a soil of the late 
Saidar Kohn-M Khan, named Sultan Ali Khan, and 
that several lights hud already taken place between the 
troops of the hostile parties* 

At tliis interview, the Sardar informed us that all the 
arrangements lor the horse-race, which had been agreed 
upon some weeks previously, were now complete, his 
own horses, as well as those of the &irdnr Fat tab Mu- 
hmnnnul Khun and his brother rJqMudbdiii Khan, hating 
undergone a whole month’s induing, besides some others 
belonging to chief® attached to his court, who hud 
expressed a wish to cuter their horses, also. The Kurdar 
proposed the morrow for testing the respective merits 
of the Kandahar horsey, uad it wi m accordingly arranged 
that we should meet on tire plain north of the city at 
noon next day. Tim ground had already been measured, 
marked off. and cleared of stones. The course was a 
circuit of eight miles, and perfectly level, 

Shortly before the appointed hour we met the Sard nr 
at the gate of our court, and joining his cavalcade, 
proceeded together to the race-conroe, around which we 
found a great assembly of the rlik of Kandahar, each 
with a numerous retinue of atlendimis in his train* 

Four horses only started for the first and great race. 
Of these, two were the property of the heir-apparent; 
the others belonged respectively la the Sardars Fattah 
Mohammad Khan and Jnlidu-d-<lm Khan* The race 
was u wall-contested one, but was easily won, i>v many 
lengths* by I>nrdfln% or Pearl-gem, the heir-appa- 
rentes favourite horse, who ran the eight miles in exactly 
twenty minutes* The heir-apparent a other horse was 
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nowhere. He was ridden by an Afglinn youth, who was 
very conspicuous from liis costume : a complete suit of 
hunting-clothes, cap. coat, and top-boots. This youngster 
was very proud of his appearance, and was evidently 
aware that his ** get-up *' had made an impression on 
the crowd of spectators. Unfortunately for himself he 
was thrown from his horse soon after starting, and was 
brought into the stand in a senseless state, wiLh liis new 
scarlet coat and top-boots tom and besmeared with dust 
and mud. The heir-apparent was much vexed at the 
accident: all the lime they were trying to rouse the lad 
to sensibility, by duelling cold water in his face at my 
suggestion, he was lamenting the damage done to liis 
hunting-suit; the moment the unfortunate boy came to 
his senses, the Sardar abused him roundly for his careless¬ 
ness, and promising to deduct tho cost of the clothes 
from his pay, despatched him at once, withont inquiry 
ufter his welfare, to Hud the cap ho had lost somewhere 
ou the course! 

When the heir-apparent had somewhat recovered from 
his rage, he tamed towards us and dilated in the most 
grandiloquent terms on tho merits of his horse Dfirduna, 
who had “ the heart of a lion, the temper of a dove, 
the eyes of a gazelle, feet as swift as the wind,” fcc. Sic .; 
he then described to ns the mode in which the horse had 
been trained for the race. It is a lengthy process, the 
object of which is to deprive the animal of all superfluous 
fat by violent and continued sweating, a result produced 
by excess of worm clothing and a close-kept stable. At 
the commencement of this treatment, the horse feels tho 
heat of his do thing, and sweating profusely, rapidly loses 
flesh ; but after a few days he becomes accustomed to the 
heat, and does not perspire so freely. When dug is the 
case, he is daily led out for a walk morning and evening, 
and on returning to the stable is fed with a pound of 
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“ masala,” or spice, Ois clothing ts than removed, anil 
ho is rubbed dry for half an ho or, when tiro heavy 
elotiling is again put on. This masala consists cif 
sugar, raisins, the fat of the dflmba's (fat-tailed sheep) 
tail chopped very fine, asaaftctida, popper, Halt, kc„ in 
different proportions. The whole of these arc mixed 
together and rubbed into a paste with flour and water, 
and then the mass is given to the horse in large 
balls, which he eats with avidity. During the training 
process the horse is allowed no green food whatever, hut 
is supplied, with as much dry chopped straw as he feels 
inclined to oat, and his supply of water is also limited. 
Besides tho spice-mixture already mentioned, which is 
given with the object of increasing the wind of the horse, 
ho is allowed eight pounds of hurley grain in the course 
of the twenty-four hours, of which one half is given in 
the morning and the remainder in the evening. After 
eight nr ten days of Litis treatment, the horse is daily 
taken out for u gentle gallop for half an hour or so ; and 
the distance lie goes over rs gradually increased, till he 
can gallop his twelve or fifteen miles without apparent 
inconvenience. After this he is considered fit for racing. 
When the nice is over the training treatment is not 
stopped suddenly, and the lnnsrdu. too, is only gradu¬ 
ally diminished, till, after a week or ben days, it lb 
discontinued altogether, and the horse returns to his 
ordinary food. 

At the conclusion of the S ardor's race, our party 
returned to the citadel, and the crowd of spectators soon 
after also dispersed to their homes. A few cIeiys subse¬ 
quently, another race came off on the same course. The 
horses on this occasion (though we did not time them) 
did not run as well an on the first. There were several 
races 1 and tor the first and great race some six or E^von 
horses started. The Sardor and his courtiers backed 
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their favourites with bets, and the sceno consequently 
was a more exciting and lively one than on the former 
occasion. This time, indeed, a sporting spirit was 
thoroughly aroused in the spectators, and when we left 
the course, late in tho afternoon, it was covered with 
horsemen wildly tearing over the ground as hard as they 
could, urging their horses to their utmost speed by slurill 
screams and yells. 

The Afghans arc very fond of horse exorcise, and are 
generally excellent horsemen ; bat they treat their homes 
very injndicionsly, working them at too early an age 
and without regard to their powers of endurance. I may 
here relate an incident in point which occurred on our 
return journey towards Peshawar, on tho march between 
Ghazni and Swora. On this occasion, shortly after 
leaving our camp at the first-named pluee, one of tho 
baggage animals of our Guido escort got loose, and ran 
off with his pack towards the fortress of Ghazni. The 
owner of the pony was at tho time in attendance on 
orderly duty upon ourselves, and his groom failing to 
catch tho animal at first, and fearing to get separated 
from our party if he wont afl«*r it, let it go its own way, 
and marched along with the rest of tho baggage to the 
uew camping-ground at Swara, on arrival at which place 
ho reported the occurrence. The circumstance was at 
once mentioned to Sardar Mohammad ’TJmr Khan, who, 
as on tho former occasion of our journeying over this 
road, was this time also appointed to the charge of our 
party by the Amir. Ho beckoned one of his irregular 
horsemen, who ljad jnst arrived here from Ghazni with 
ourselves, and ordered him to go back to Ghazni and 
fetch the missing “ yubn ” (baggage-pony) mid its load. 
The man, having heard his orders, wheeled round his 
hors*.* and started at once on his errand. Late in the 
evening he returned with the pony and its luad. which 

*24 
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ho said he found in the city of Ghazni. The distance 
between Giuumi and Sworti is reckoned at fully twenty 
miieR. This man, accordingly, mast have ridden bin 
horse sixty miles Lluil duv, laid the miiiatd, though n 
sorry nod wretched beast to look at, seemed none tlie 
worse for the day's work, and kept up with ns on oar 
onward marches us usual* 

The Afglums, when travelling, mndymovo their horses 
out of a walk (the step of which, however, Is ijoiek), 
and keep np this pace for the whole flay with but seldom 
a halt, and can easily in this way get over their thirty or 
forty miles, a day for several days together* The hardy 
ttnkuhb that go throngh all this work are, in outward 
appearance, the most ill-favoured, bony, and miserable 
creatures one could meet with, and look the worse for 
want of grooming and good fare, 

Dtimber tflirf, 1857 * —During the last few days wo 
Imvo seen u good deal of the Sardar Fitttah Mohammad 
Kliau, Governor of Kilati Ghilzoi {son of the late 
Wimir Holunnmad Akbur Khan, who played so con¬ 
spicuous a part in the Kabul tragedy of 1841 ^ 12 ). 
Ahhottgh of a Persian mother, he is in looks a fine 
Spetimoa of the educated Afghan* He is a wdl-huilt 
and handsome young many of about twenty-six years 
nf age, and is considered very like his father. He 
enjoys a great reputation for bravery and determination, 
and is generally liked by Lbe Afghans as a just and 
generoiB ruhr. 

Being of a cheerful disposition and active habits, l attah 
Mohammad defights In Held sports, mid in-very anxious now 
to leant to shoot |aide on the wing* With this object he 
lias of Into accompanied us in our morning excursions, but 
without much appreciable improvement in the handling 
of his gun, which ifi 11 well got up and apparently new 
English one. In the mardhes on either tide of the river 
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Argandilq we have found very good snipe and duck 
shooting of bite, hut tin? sport entails hard work, and 
rite water k bitterly cold. Fattak Mohammad is utterly 
hopeless of ever bringing down a snipe j and A an early 
period of the sport, leaving his own line of in arch, he 
generally tacks on to one or other of ns r and, greatly to 
our niemineut, unburdens himself of the most quaint 
corses on the snipe for starting In such a hurry, all the 
while interlarding Ins cureea with bitter complaints on 
the horrid discomforts of cold and wet. 

Our perseverance in lhi- sport, with alt Sts discomforts, 
is the marvel of the people, and proved too much for 
even Fat tab Mohammad’s detoiminatiou and endurance ; 
for he early abandoned his resolution of acquiring the 
art of suipa-shooting* under the plea of suffering horn 
rheumatism, produced, ns ho said, by wading about in 
the freezing marshes of the Algftndib offer snipe, ** the 
cursed sons of burnt ! kthers: ' adding, f * and may their 
mates l>o nmslied by other birds/' 

Indeed, I am astonished myself at the impunity with 
which we wnde about up to our knees in icy cold water 
for hours together, and then ride homo some eight or 
ten Julies to a midday breakfast. But, before Bitting 
down to thby by way of cheeking cold, we are in the 
habit of hrst plunging into the tank in our courtyard. 
The water of thm, however, has now become so cold Lind 
wo cannot stay m it a minute; it Is quite as much us 
one can bear to gain breath ou rising at the surface and 
to huny out as soon as possible. This was hydropathy 
with a vengeance, and jt certainly kept ns in the moat 
robust health. The Sardur ami those about tis were 
perfectly amazed fit rnir tm accountable tastes, ami 
declared that it would he death to them were they to 
attempt such a thing. And in truth it probably would 
la?, for tile Afghan is at no time partial to water, us a 
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cleansing agent at any rate, and in cold weather rigidly 
avoids its use for such purposes altogetlier. 

This morning all the coin circulating in the city was 
called in to the Government treasury by the Sardor, as 
on previous occasions, at a depreciated value. The 
townspeople are loud in their complaints, but they have 
no one to listen to their woes. 

Here ends 1857 of the Christian era; the most event¬ 
ful year in the history of the British Empire, and one to 
be remembered for ages to come—with sorrow on 
account of the terrible sufferings and martyrdom of 
hundreds of the noblest of Britain's sons and daughters 
in India, and, let us hope, with joy in view of the more 
prosperous era, which these sad events promise to 
inaugurate. 

• ••it 

With panderings such as these on the events of the 
past twelve months, and with crude speculations on the 
future of the British Empire in India, were our thoughts 
occupied on the closing day of this year. Though the 
review of the sad fate of thousands of our countrymen 
and women was full of poinfnl impressions, we looked 
forward with confidence to the ultimate re-establishment 
of British authority ; and, whilst deriving consolation 
from this hope, humbly and thankfully acknowledged the 
unmerited mercies of an All-wise and Beneficent Provi¬ 
dence, by which we had been enabled to weather the 
fierce storm that so suddenly overwhelmed us with appa¬ 
rent hopelessness of escape, and to look forward with 
confidence to our restoration to the rule that had so 
nearly lieeu wrested from us. 
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January 11 lit* 1858.—-Little worthy of note tins nreurred 
daring the past eight or ten days. The weather has 
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been peculiarly bleak and cloudy, and has driven the 
population to the skelter of their homes, in which they 
have shut themselves np like moles in their winter 
retroats. For days past tho huir-apparent has not boon 
seen out of the house, where he sits muffled up to tho 
eyes in a brown sheepskin cloak (barrii postin) of huge 
dimensions; under the shelter of this he transacts tho 
business of his government in his private audience-hall, 
the atmosphere of which is rendered insupportably close 
and impure by charcoal tires and crowds of unwashed 
and tobacco-puffing Afghans. Two days ago l went 
over to see the Sardar, but was obliged to cut short my 
visit and decline the proffered tea and chilam, on 
account of the foal and suffocating air of tho room. 

Owing to the inclemency of tho weather our usual 
sport with the gun has proved of late somewhat unpro¬ 
ductive and uninteresting, our game basing migrated to 
other localities possessing a more ge nial climate. 

The monotony of the time, however, lias been agree¬ 
ably relieved by freqncnt and long visits from the Surdar 
Fattah Mohammad Khan, who seems desirous of cultiva¬ 
ting our acquaintance and acquiring some knowleilgo 
about England, her politics, national institutions and 
laws. Fattah Mohammad is on intelligent man for one 
of his race, although his ideas of Europeans and their 
conutry are the most confused and amusing. He 
particularly interrogated ns about “ Dnnia-i-nan," “ The 
New World “ (America), but was fairly nonplussed in 
his endeavours to form any definite idea of the magnitude 
and position of its continent, inasmuch as, in accordance 
with Oriental ideas of the geography of the world, he 
had been taught from liis infancy that the earth was a 
square superficies, beginning with Fanuigistoii (Europe) 
ou llio west, and ending in Chin (China) towards the 
cast, whilst an unknown sea bounded it on the south, 
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ond a region of vast extent Limited it towards the north ; 
which hist was full of frightful aaBodations, being the 
habitation of “ Jinn. ,# and “ Pari Jr (ginus and fairies), 
and the formidahte tribes of and “Mujuj" 

(Gog and Magog}! who were giants of terrible propor¬ 
tions, grotesque figures, sunl ferocious natures \ 

Most Oriental nations have a superstitious belief in the 
future ascendancy to power of these giant and fabulous 
fcqibeS, and their invasion of Southern Asia hi irresistible 
waves of terrible and bLowMkirsty conquerors. The 
Afghans especially am prone to such superstitious antici¬ 
pations of the future, and in soma of their books I have 
read accounts descriptive of the various tribes of these 
fabulous creatures, their modes of life, ite>, and the 
manner of their future irruption into the countries 
bordering on their prison region. Some of the tribes 
are described as of vast height, and with ears that roach 
to the ground, with which they hide their nakedness 
and shelter ilieir bodies as with raimeftfr Some are said, 
Cyclops-like, lo possess only one huge fiery eye* fixed in 
the centre of tlm forehead, whilst others are said to 
be of only one box* the female, who become prolific, 
producing female Stfguj and Mnifij. by porioJh'a! 
hatha in a fertilising well of tufrn thorn able depth, 

All these different tribes are said to [ivo in enmity with 
r.vh other and the rest of the world, from attacking the 
nations of which they tire at present restrained by an 
intervening wall os immense height, called li Bod i Sikiut- 
dtuv ' “Alexander's wall,'' from a belief that it was built 
by that monarch in order to protect the world from the 
ravages of these savage monsters [ These, St is currently 
believed, will ultimately succeed in breaking through the 
barrier wall, and* rolling in an uncontrollable lid, of 
destruction over the nations of Itjp earth, will iLually ho 
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themselves destroyed by the advent of tbe -Judgment day, 
and the restoration to power and dominion of the faith¬ 
ful among God’s people; of which elect company the 
Afghans consider themselves the cl lie feat. 

Notwithstanding Fattah Mohammad’s professed anxiety 
to learn something of use from us, he received all we 
told him with undisguised wonderment, until nt length a 
clnnax arrived when we informed him that it was an 
indubitable fact tliat the earth we inhabited revolved 
romal the sun yearly. This unfortunate assertion quite 
upset his faith in all our sayings; for, after carefully scan¬ 
ning our features and satisfying himself that we spoke in 
sober earnest, he insisted on the reverse as the truth, 
producing in support the evidence of his own sight, 
which he flattered himself was as keen and true as most 
men b ! It was useless after this attempting to explain 
matters which to his mind were only bewildering para¬ 
doxes, especially us with mure candour than courtesy he 
declared himself a thorough sceptic to our doctrines j 
which, besides r unnin g counter to the incontrovertible 
word ot God us revealed in the Ktiron, were plainly 
opposed to nil common sense and reason. 

This morning, whilst out for our usual exercise on 
horseback, we wero somewhat puzzled to account for 
wlmt apj»enred to us to bo smoke issuing from nu¬ 
merous smouldering fires scattered all over fcho plain 
country. On inquiry and closer inspection we discovered 
the true cause of this curious phenomenon. What in 
the distance we had taken for smoke was the vapour 
arising in clouds from the shafts of the subterranean 
aqueducts, called Karaiz (of which a description has 
already been given), becoming condensed on emerging 
mto the cold atmosphere. In some sheltered spots tliis 
steamy vapour became congealed, and falling os hoar 
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frost collected in beautiful sparkling fringes of watery 
crystals all round the oriiice of the shafts from which the 
vapour proceeded. 

January 20th . — On the loth instant, after some eight or 
ten days of bleak, cold, and cloudy weather, snow fell on 
the plain, but only to the depth of three or four inches. It 
did not lust long, but disappeared in the course of twenty- 
four honrs from the plain; though on the hills it lasted 
much longer, the lowest even retaining their snow for 
two or three days. A fall of snow on the plain is con¬ 
sidered an unusual occurrence at Kandahar, and the 
uutives in consequence predict a severe and prolonged 
winter season. And, as will he seen in tho sequel, their 
predictions were verified. 

On the ICth instant, about noon, whilst inspecting my 
horses in the open yunl in which the cattle of the Mission 
were picketed, I was fired at by some miscreant in tho 
Bardurruni quarter of the city which adjoined and over¬ 
looked tills space. The bullet whizzed close by my ear, 
and striking a stone wall some three feet in front of me, 
fell at my feet a flattened mass of lead. I picked this 
up, and currying it to Major Luinsden. related tho cir¬ 
cumstances. Tho matter was at once rcjmrted to the 
heir-apparent, and inquiries were set on foot with a view 
to the discovery of the culprit. In the meantime both 
the S ardor and General Fariimiirz Khan expressed much 
concern at tho untoward occurrence; and, whilst con¬ 
gratulating me on my escape in his wonted manner, tho 
Sardar heaped curses upon tile unknown culprit and his 
female relatives for generations past, present, and future, 
and promised on discoveiy to visit the offender with the 
severest punislimeut he could devise as a warning to 
deter others similarly inclined. 

For some Bix or seven days the inquiry appeared to 
progress favourably, but the result was somewhat un- 
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satisfactory, for the only solution of the difficulty that 
could be offered by the Sanlur’s agents was that the 
bullet that so nearly struck me must liave been tired by 
a boy who was amusing himself shooting sparrows, as on 
the day in quest ion lie was the only one they could hear of 
as having fired a matchlock in the BardurriiM Malinlhi. 
This result of the inquiries made by the Kandahar police, 
if not ridiculous, was at least unsatisfactory; for, as 
Major Lnmsden remarked, 44 l»oys don't usually handle 
rifles, and when they do they don’t waste bullets on 
Bparrows.” Under the circumstances of our positiou, 
however, tho point conld not well be pushed further, and 
I was content to let tho matter pass with the endeavours 
that had been made to discover the would-bc candidate 
for paradise, though, at the same time, I was not a little 
chagrined at tho possibility of being shot for a sparrow— 
a mode of exit from this world’s stago that would indeed 
have been inglorious anywhere, but especially under tho 
conditions of our present position here. 

This morning (20th January) tlie Mission called on 
the Sardur. Fie received us in his usual friendly manner, 
at the door of Ins private audience-hall. Coming from 
our own open and airy quarters we found the atmosphere 
of this room very oppressive, from tho carbonic fumes of 
charcoal fires, mingled with offensive exhalations from 
the greasy unwashed persons of a crowd of conrt at¬ 
tendants, all of whom, like the heir-apparent himself, 
were wrapped up in cumbrous sheepskin coats. 

The Sardor gave us no news, and declared that he had 
received no intelligence from Kabnl for nearly a month. 
He complained bitterly of the cold, assuring ns that the 
season at Kabul was an unusually severe onu; that the 
cold in the high table-land between Ghazni and KiJuti 
Ghilzai was intense ; and that tho road beyond Lhr. former 
place was closed to travellers, owing to tho depth of snow 
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Unit liuil collected in Uie Slier-dohuii pass. After a short 
stay with the Sardur wo returned to the residency, and 
were gratified to find that a dnk from Peshawar had just 
como in. The dates were down to the *28rd ult., and 
recorded tho steady progress of the British against the 
re lad soldiery, &c. From Kabul wo received despatches 
from the British agent, Nuwab Foujdar Khan Bahadur. 
He comments on the severity of Uie weaUier and tho 
sufferings of Uie poor, which from all accounts appear to 
be really terrible. He also reports having received two 
letters from the Amir, with a request that they might be 
properly re-directed to their respective addresses. These 
letters, it appears, had been originally addressed to the 
Khans of Khiva and Kokand by the Governor-General of 
India, and merely informed them of the success of tho 
British arms before Delhi and the re-establishment of 
authority and order in tho disturbed and revolutionized 
provinces. They had been carefully packed and enclosed 
in tin cases, and were Uius forwarded onwards from 
Peshawar to their respective destinations through the 
Amir. At tho second stage from Kabul the Amir's 
luLsids were attacked and robbed by a party of high¬ 
land brigands, who, expecting to find treasure in the tin 
cases, broke Uiem open, but, on being disappointed, 
returned them to the Kiiaids with volleys of abuse. 
The dnk runners returned with the open letters to the 
Amir, who, hearing their story out, sent them to the 
British Agent, as already mentioned. The natives of our 
party, on hearing of this through their gossiping friends, 
were quick in their surmises and suspicions. Perhaps 
Uie Amir was not at all carious to know the nature of 
Uie Governor-General s correspondence with the Khans 
of Khiva and Kokand! Certainly the whole affair is 
eminently characteristic of Afghan trickery and suspicion, 
and yet so openly, not to say carelessly, arranged os to 
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leave little doubt as to the port played by the Amir in 
the proceedings. 

January 23M.—Daring tho last few mornings the air 
has been extremely lie on und penetrating* and wo have 
found onr open ifiiaitom eomewlmt too muck ventilated, 
for sever,! I days past the thermometer at eight a.m. has 
indleatei I a greater degree of cold Lhau we were prepared 
to expectj the mere toy ranging from the freezing point 
downwards to 215° Fu.hr. Towards midday, and for a 
couple of hours after, t lie air becomes mild itnd agreeably 
cold; and on the 22nd and 23rd instant there were 
continuous showers of rain. 

Sum0 fow weeks ago typhus fever made its appearance 
in the city, and gradually spreading and increasing * 
in virulence ever rince r it is now reported to he very 
life and fatal hi its effects. Hitherto oar party in the 
citadel has escitjwd the infection., hut tins happy im¬ 
munity is not to be expected to last long, inasmuch as the 
epidemic has broken out with great severity amongst the 
soldiery quartered ail around ns. I have proposed a 
move from the residency into camp outside the city, but 
tho measure is uot feasible, as there are no troops available 
for our guard, the number of affective soldiers being handy 
sufficient to PirtLLslj the different guards stationed around 
the citadel and gates of the city. 

This morning one Ahmad Khan Bamkaai, captain of 
a body of irregular Lorso attached to the court of the 
heir-apparent, bad his leg broken by a kick from a horse. 
Tlie accident was of a serious nature, the fractured eials 
of the bone protruding two or three inches from the 
wound in their integumentary covering ; for the luck took 
effect on th« middle of the shin. My native doctor, Yakub 
Khan KhaliL was sent for by the heir-apparent to set the 
limb, lio went over at once and found the unfortunate 
patient in great agony from the treatment a to pled by the 
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or native surgeon, who. with im assistant 
brigne^attar, had had the first handling of the limb. 
These men had already crammed masses of burnt bei^ot 
and pow T dored ginger, mixed into a paste with the 70 Has 
of three or four eggs, into the wound tilt it con Id hold un 
m or g , Tki s was done with 1 1 1 e obj ee t of destroying the 
bad humours whieh the access of air to the Wound must, 
it was supposed, generate. Yuknb Khun, on receiving 
his justradioiiA to do his best for the poor man, at once 
set to worlc T picked out nil this '* an fcb bad-humour M 
mixture, washed the injured parts with cold water to 
check the bleeding that hud occurred, und set the liml'» 
according to the English fashion. The use of the cold 
wMer was considered by the natives as perfeetiy poiijqnous, 
and the worst consequences wen- prognosticated its its 
sure results. After a short consultation amongst l horn- 
selves, it was determined to remove the splints, which 
were ui. once handed over to poor Yiikfib Khan, wit.li an 
intimation that there was no need for Iris coming again. 
At tki-* Yaknb naturally enough became extremely irate, 
atm tied all the Afghans around him as a bigoted and 
ignorant set of blockheads, and left the mom, tolling 
them that they would yet he obliged to bring lheir patient 
to my dispone try. IT is prediction was fulfilled, too, for 
about eight or nine days afterwards the umn was brought 
to my dispensary, and quietly told me be had come to be 
cured or to die at my bauds! I found him in si v(nry 
critical stale, and greatly reduced by' the suppuration from 
the wound and the irritative fever prod need by it ; 
besides these, his ago, winch w as upwards of sixty, was 
ako ngaimd him, l told him plainly of his dougerpue 
state, and the folly of leaving so long delayed his visit 
to me, hut promised to do my bqrt for ldiu t as whilst 
there was Life there was hop©, 1 then proceeded to open 
the wound hr removing the different layers of dot h that 
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enveloped tlio limb, and at length eante npon a thin, Hid, 

( ircninr ijake *>f imb;! veiled dour, with which powdered 
turmeric Lind sweet-oil had been mixed* On removing 
this h deep, foul etui suppurative hole was exposed to 
view, from the centre of which protruded the white 
ends of the broken bone. The wound was was tied clean 
with warm water, and I then sawed away the ends of 
both hones; during the operation on the hist, the broken 
ends of the other having projected in wants, obliged me 
for tills purpose to enlarge the cavity of the wound. 
At the conclusion of the operation, which did not occupy 
more than throe or four minutes, the man became faint, 
and continued in an extremely exhausted condition for 
several hours, which made me somewhat doubtful as to 
a fa von ruble issue. 

Ultimate ly, however, hv recovered, with a very useful 
though considerably shortened limb, and when we left 
Kandahar, on oar return towards Peshawar, he hobbled 
nver to the (hupeusary to bid mo farewell, with many 
expressions of gratitude for the kind treatment lie hud 
received, which he vowed bo could not have expected 
from his own father and mother. He was a tough and 
rough old man, this Ahmad Khan, and bud passed a life 
Mi of hardships and activity, chequered by scenes of the 
most bloody barbarity and debauchery. Baring the 
first Afghan war he was in the service of the Wazir 
Aidior Khan, and for some time was placed in charge of 
the British prisoners. Ho often inquired after the welfare 
of several w f hom he mentioned by name, but from the 
loss of most of Ins teeth Lis pronunciation was so very 
indistinct that t could recognize none of them bat Johnny 
Trevor, whom lie styled “JanI Trubor," cmd doBcribed 
m a little boy. 

Although lint, a degree removed from a savage himself, 
this man always i puke in the highest terms of the British 
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pri Honors, and waa load in his praises of their courage and 
forth wh 1 under the rery trying circimiHtaneea of their posi¬ 
tion. From this mnrTs blunt and stmiirJiLiin v amL speech, 
L was f&flhlcd to ieuni the real estimation in which the 
Afghans bold the British, which we could not &o easily 
do from the reeved mi guarded conversation of the 
tilde fa wo came in contact wit It. The Af ghani! esteem 
thn British aa a just, brave, and merciful nation, but they 
consider'd m ns invaders of their country, and, therefore - 
bound to turn ns ©nt as soon as an opportunity occurred. 
Ho often told me that had it not been for our state of 
mipreparednefia for the winter at Kabul, they could never 
luive overcome ns us they did. For hr said, Who can 
resist the * Goto Shaitan ?" * h or tc White Devil — 

AI'giian name fur lb© British soldier. He sv im dint s 
ditscrilwd to me scenes of which he was an eye-witness, 
imd very probiiLU au actor in them (though he did not 
State this), and uiways gave the British soldier full credit 
for his bravery, which was often foolhardy. He said he 
had riomelinies seen a British soldier g<i up a snaw- 
©nvored hill alone, ritle in hand, to shoot an enemy , 
when, from the benumbed state of his lingers, he had 
not Uie power to pi ill the trigger, and foil an easy victim 
to those who rushed on him with the fthrlrah, The 
painful impressions prod need by these details were, in a 
measure, ulleviated by the honest p raise voluntarily 
accorded tu the foe. 

Jftmmnj 2.7th .— iTeetcrilaj the copper currency of the 
■rity was again declared of it depreciated value* and called 
into the Sanhij s treasury, us on former occasions* The 
sub and uumnihetur© of gunpowder was also prohibited, 
and all privet© man nfiu Lories haye been closed tun3 
destroyed by the Banter, who lias determined to mono- 
poll K-e this (Tiule himself 1 

This morning the ground was covered with snow to 
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the depth of six inches, and ii continued to fall without 
intermission during the whole day. On the following 
morning there was upwards of it fool on the ground, and 
to keep ourselves worm wo had a pitched battle with 
snowballs for half illl hour or so-—ourselves strut the 
troopers of the Guide oavoliy against the infantry escort 
of Guides, As may be imagined, the fun was most 
exciting, and accompanied by a fearfn] tow that quite 
alarmed the heir-apparent, whose troops in a few minutes 
lined the walls of the residency, fully prepared for action, 
but perfectly stupefied with amazement ut the straggle 
they saw going on I And, indeed, well thoy might be, 
for the Afndfo of onr infantry escort shrieked and yelled 
their peculiar shrill yell, like demons, whenever thoy 
delivered it telling bull. They al length ran off for 
their sliielils m a means of protection, which was counted 
a sign of their defeat, and the battle ended. This sumv 
lasted Four days, but owing to the incitement the first 
day's snowballing produced, and through fear til at a 
repetition might confirm the Sard or hi the alia that we 
had taken leave of our senses, the sport was not repeated. 
The Sardar, iniIced f was quite at i\ loss l<> know wind 
to think of ns. He told us he had heard of the British 
when at Kabul running about with the swiftness of i] L h 
wind on the frozen streams as if on dry ground, by 
means of wonderful alums that prevented their falling, 
but he never heard of their fighting each oilier with 
snowballs I The troops, at first, thought us surely 
demented, and assigned our cold baths as the cause. 

On the 31st January the snow hod entirely disappeared 
from the plain, hut the hills around retained their white¬ 
ness for many days later. This fall uf snow bud been 
correctly predicted by a Fakir of the Himiirah race, 
who* having consulted his oracle (a dried alumlder- 
bhule of a sheep), compared the severity of the season 
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with that of tliG Sardur'a rule; and foretold that both 
Would disappear from Liu city dmvdhuiccinsly. t or this 
seditions prophecy the mail was seized, imprisoned, amt 
threatened with the g&lltnre if his prediction were veri¬ 
fied. That portion of the prophecy relative to the snow 
having proved true, the populace place implicit confi¬ 
dence in the truth of tlie rest of the Fakir's speech, 
feeing perfectly satisfied of the justness of his claims to 
sanctity and veneration; mid, it is whispered, they are 
prepared to rescue riio pris'.-nei should the Sard lit attempt 
to cony out his threat. 

Shortly after these events strange to say, the Sardar 
actually did leave the place, and never again returned 
to it; as will be seen in the sequel- The Af ghans place 
unbounded faith in their priests and Fakirs, whose pre¬ 
dictions very often certainly do prove true. But they 
are never of a miraculous nature, though the ignorant 
trmy count them ns such, nor vet arc they infallibly true. 
When wrong, however, these prophets and seers have 
a clever knack of accoun ting for the failure of their 
predictions, by laying stress on some mteftmxrapt cireiun- 
stance of n trivial nature, the importance of which they 
magnify, and declare its occurrence as mcompatible with 
the acco mp li s h m ent of the predicted event: at the sumo 
Lime, they drew away the minds of the people from the 
subject of their faulty prophecies by expatiating mi the 
wonderful mercy and benevolence of God, who, in his 
wisdom, has seen fit to avert the foretold and impending 
event simply for th* 1 welfare of Hi*' faithful. 

An ft nation, the Afghans are ojjtemhly supereiiLiouB, 
and have a profound belief in chan? rid omeUB. They 
will, on no account, prosecute an uhduftuking should any 
inauspicious sign have been noticed at its commence¬ 
ment ; and without the slightest hesitation at once stop 
short on the appearance of any untoward sign in the 
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course of the accomplishment of any business commenced 
under favourable auspices, Before tu^e risking 1 a 
journey* they invariably visit some sacred shrine in 
the neighbourhood of their abodes, and seek a blessing 
from the Mttint to whoso memory it may bo dedicated* 
In the case of sickness or injury, they are always guided 
in their use of remedial measures, as regards time* by a 
consultation nf the stars (or what is professed to bo 
such by their priests aud seers); and any little whim of 
the patient, bis friends, or Iris physician, i* sufficient to 
postpone, or even altogether to abandon, the plan of 
treatment already agreed upon, A raven Jiving over a 
suik man s house, or tbo sound in it of a cat mowing, is 
Recounted a very bad onion, A Imre crossing the path of 
a traveller is reckoned a prognostic of evil: tbo way- 
fun-r at once returns to the hist stage from which ho 
started, aud there holts till a more propitious occasion 
offers. In the same manner, a hare ernsging the path 
in front of an advancing army is looked on as n sure sign 
d defeat, unless they at once halt or return to their 
last camp* 

The Afghans are very fond of Iimking into the future, 
foretelling fates, and predicting oil sorts of events by a 
coo saltation of the Kurau. This is done by opening the 
tofik carelessly id any place, taking the first word com¬ 
mencing each pag^i and construing tho totters according 
to recognized rules (by which the exact value and 
ojgnlficatiou of each is determined), and this supplies 
the information that is sought. They (irmly believe in 
the “ evO oyV and attribute all sorts of mishaps ami 
ailments to this tense* The •?evil eye " of inrieiblo 
p 2 nh and fairies (Jinn ws Part) is espeetiiJly dreaded, 
and considered much more dangerous than the malicious 
looks of men or animals* By way of guarding against 
the effects of this ** evil eye," almost every individual in 
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the country, of whatever age or sex, wears ft charm of 
some? sort or other, wliich is supposed to secure its 
wearer against the dreaded oril. Charms of a blue or 
■white colour sure reckoned the most efficacious, and are 
generally also fastened to the tails and foreheads of 
horses and cattle whoso welfare is a matter of interest or 
importance. 

We ourselves were supposed to be constantly casting 
the ** evil eye " about ns ; mad it was not a little amusing 
to see the anxiety with which timid mothers snatched 
away their children into their houses as wo rode through 
the streets of the city or approached any village in our 
usual daily excursions for air and exercise. I have often 
noticed people spit on the ground and mutter to them- 
selves as they passed m on the road, and on inquiry was 
told that they did so with the object of averting the 
il evil eye." 

February 5tft,—Since the disappearance of the snow, 
lljt- air has l>eea mild and balmy, and almost like that of 
spring i but tins morning the sky became obscured by 
clouds, and in the afternoon there was a severe hailstorm, 
which was followed by several days of rainy weather, 
after which, about the 15th instant, the sky appeared 
dear and " set fair." 

On the '2nd instant the typhus fever, which for many 
weeks hoe been very rife and fatal in the city and its 
suburbs, made its appearance among our own party in 
the residency. The first victim of the disease was my 
native doctor, Yakub Klim- TSrip man was an Afghan, 
of the Khalil Mahmand tribe, located in the Peshawar 
valley, and was remarkable as being the first of his race 
who studied the medical profession on the English 
system. By education he was a Mullah, or priest, 
but was singularly free from the bigotry and superstition 
that, as a rule, characterize thus class. He entered the 

25—a 
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Guide Corps us an infantry soldier some sis or stjveii 
years iigo T and from his expoirieuoe as a pall out in the 
regimental huspib.L mi do s' the core of the late Assisi unt- 
Surgeon K. Lyell, (who was sit that time in medic a] 
idunge of the corps,) he was Mrnek by the superiority of 
the English system of mediciae mid surgery, and ettriy 
expressed a desire t o study Uie sciences imd arts belorig- 
rug there ha Being a weE-eduealod native, and a 
studious inquirer after knowledge. Dr. Lye 11 took him in 
hand, itnd, in the course of a couple of years, was 
enabled to procure hiiu an apimintmoni ns native doctor 
to the regiment; Yakub Khan having passed the pre¬ 
scribed examination in it troditable manner. Tie was a 
most useful member of tlio medical st jiJT of the regiment, 
mid quite gained the coniideiice and esteem of at] in the 
corps; bui especially of the Afrldfs and PaLhanfi, who, for 
the most part, spoke no other tongue than their mother 
Pokliin, a language seldom acquired by any Ini tlm 
Afghans and Pattons* 

Hi. wlis :i tnJI, handsome man, with strong 1 y-nuirkcd 
Jewish features, and wore a flowing beard; this, besides 
adding greatly to Ids personal appearance, gave him a 
look of intelligence find sagacity, which, combined with 
his gentle and suave manners and kindness of heart, gained 
for 1dm tlie respect of all lie came in contact with. As 
a student of the profession he had selected and studied 
for the lust four or five years, he deserved the greatest 
credit for his hide fat iguhh- znui and labour. Ll wah from 
a knowledge of these qualifications t hat he was selected 
for the post of native doctor to the Mis sion, 

for several weeks post—huh ed, [ may say from the 
time that the epidemic winch proved so fatal lo himself 
first made its appearance lu the city—Yulvfib Khun was 
daily occupied in visiting im fl comforting the sick to the 
*if his ability. And it was from this constant 
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exposure to the contagion, coupled with the fatigue 
produced by 13is arduous duties, that ho foil a victim to 
the dread id disease, which carried him off from the scene 
of his benevolent labours after &omo fifteen or sixteen 
days of suffering. Poor Yakilb Khan was the first of 
our party who died; bis loss was regretted by nil, and 
his body wits embalmed and conveyed (on our return) tq 
the hunilv graveyard, near Peshawar, by some of the 
Afghans uf our escort who were acquainted with Ya Lab's 
family. 

I ruay here diverge from the diary to note that this is 
a very common practice among the Afghans; who, os a 
nation* have a very strong attachment to their own 
inherited land while living, and have no greater desire 
than that after death their bones should lie buried 
in the tomb of their fathers in the Tillage grave¬ 
yard. 

Embalming among*!, the Afghans 1ms consequently 
been brought to a degree of great perfection. Ytlkab's 
body, after it was embalmed, was kept in a detached 
house until the departure of the Slission for Peshawar, 
when it was conveyed along with our baggage, without 
rite slightest indication of its presence amongst us by 
any dkaureeable effects on our nasal organs. Embalmed 
1 unlit* are constantly lie mg conveyed from one part of 
Afghanistan to tmotherfor interment in the family vault. 
Some rimes, when expense Ib an object to be avoided, a 
few hones only are carried by his friends to the home of 
the deceased. 

Besides poor Yakub Khan, twenty-Ibr^n indi viduals of 
our Guide escort and camp-followers were prostrated by 
this fever, and of this number one died. Tim whole of 
the dispensary establishment, one after the other, were 
hud up with it, with a greater or less severity of the symp- 
toms; though, happily, iti the majority of caws, the attack 
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was of ft comparative!v mild nature* But it was neces¬ 
sary to dose the dispensary to the townspeople for a 
few weeks, for t found the work of attending to the 
Sardax's soldiery brought to it as much as I could do* 
This dreadful epidemic first made its appermmce in 
the city towards the end of December, when a few 
straggling eases only were reported. But it soon in¬ 
creased in frequency and virulence, and by the end tS 
Januan* the epidemic was at its height, and its contagi¬ 
ous character was declared by the rapidity with which it 
spread from house to house in the city, and from village 
to village in the vicinity of the city. The typhus 
character was proved by the extreme asthenia that from 
the commencement marked tbc disease, whilst a dis* 
Anguishing feature of the epidemic was the remarkable 
persistence of hepatic complication and jaundice through¬ 
out its course- During the height of the epidemic, the 
mortality in the city was really very great, hut owing in 
11 great measure to want of proper care, food, &c., and 
protection from the unusual severity of the weather* 
For upwards of a month past the deaths from this 
cause only, in the city of Kandahar, ranged between 
twelve and fifteen daily, and the number of deaths in the 
villages around was proportionolly gre at * In one ins tamm 
an entire household of seven persons was carried off by 
this dread plague in the course of a few weeks only, in 
a small village situated on the morally ground three 
miles south of the city* The above statements, after 
careful inquiry, I believe to bo quite correct as to the 
amount of mortality from this epidemic. According to 
the current reports of the ravages of the pestilence, 
upwards of a hundred deaths u day were reckoned as 
the mortality ; but this was a manifest exaggeration* 
After raging for about six weeks during the coldest 
part of the winter with the greatest vietocp, the 
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epidemic nt length gradually changed its character, and, 
with the improvement of the weather and moderation 
of Urn temperature. assumed a milder and less fatal 
form. It did not. however, entirely disappear til! the 
early part of April, having prevailed more or less for 
upwards of four months, filter Ike lapse of n few days 
from the disappearance of this epidemic, bilious remittent 
fevers became prevalent, as is (wo were told) usually the 
ease at this season at Kandahar, and they rout i mi ed 
with more or loss frequency till our departure from the 
oi ty. 

The sufferings of the poor people during the Lciglit of 
iiie typhus epidemic wore realh frightful, for they hud 
none to lt>ok after or cure for them, ami Ike sufferings uf 
the soldiery quartered round onr residency were severe 
enough to dishearten one. Numbers were brought daily 
to my dispensary eu the hacks of Uicir comrades in the 
most helpless state. Their carriers generally deposited 
them on the ground as one would a each of potatoes, 
and there left them to their fate and the tender mercies 
of the infidel they despised- Many of those unfortunate 
wretches died soon after they wore brought to me, md 
others were carried away dead from the door before I 
htul even wen them; tlie exertion of moving, rough as if 
was, having proved too much for their exhausted power* 
of vitality. I was very soon obliged to forbid ibis influx, 
anil close the dispensary for a few days, even to the 
soldiery; for, with all my native assistants laid up and 
soveral of the Guide escort sick, I found lho work too 
severe, and more than 1 could cope with, unaided, Hoiv we 
ourselves escaped the disease I cannot understand, and cim 
only attribute the happy immunity to regular daily exer¬ 
cise in tii a open air of tho country, mid to constant 
occupation of mind by amusements ouch as chess, rifle- 
sliootmg, skipping, A t c. 
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Some days subsequent to tills date, on His re-opewng 
of the dispensary, [ commenced measnnDg tlie applicants 
for relief, with a view to ascertain the medium height of 
the people ; who, as was afterwards proved, from the 
effects of their long drapery, bore the appearance of an 
minimally tall race. But before 1 had measured 200 
mem the news reached the heir-apparent' s ears, and it 
was at once concluded that I was measuring recruits for 
ibe British Government t The consequence was that 
for several days afterwords none but the heir- apparent a 
soldiery were allowed access to the dispensary. The 
results of my measurements gave the average height of 
the men submitted to experiment as five fee' eight 
inches- Few y ere below dve feet sis inches and only 
three men were six feet high : and I met with none 
above this height. 

Fdmtant l$th> — This morning I was sent tor m i\ 
hurry to see tbe heir-apparent * who was reported very ill. 
I at once went over, and found him assiduously gulping 
doses of Shnrbat-i-bed-muslik, of which he aasun.-J me 
he had already drunk some dozen cupfuls. He was 
looking vary unwell, had a gloomy and frightened ex¬ 
pression of conutenance, L-omplaincd of pain in the head, 
giddiness, and singing in the ears, and told mo he anti¬ 
cipated worse symptoms, and was afraid be would die. I 
cupped film freely at the buck of the n-ek, gave him :m 
acbve cathartic, prohibited all other remedies, and pro¬ 
mised to see him again in the evening; meantime ► be 
was to keep quiet, and eat or drink nothing. In the 
evening 1 found him better, applied cold water to his head, 
■1^1 ivptfgllgfl the morning <]o*\ In the 'Want .>f IE 
couple of days he was apparently well again. 

The weather is now very mild and pleasant. Sickness, 
however, does not decrease, and 1 have as much work as 
I can well do, tin Bardnr's soldiery docking around my 
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dispensary at all hours of the dij, beseeching me to cur® 
them of their diseases. Most of them arc the- victims of 
the prevailing epidemic. 

Febnmnj 2ZmL —Some few days ago (on the 16th 
mat.) a Hindu youth, the sou of a grain-merchant in the 
city, was by some means or other induced to repeat ihe 
KaBma, or Mohnmmadaa creed, whilst at play with 
some boys of liia own age, of the ftiith of Islam, He 
was overheard by a passing Mullah, who at once led liim 
off to the nearest Mflfljid, or mosque, and informing 
his confreres of what had occurred, proposed that they 
shoidd jiI once make a Mussulman of the lad, and mark 
him with the outward sign of his adoption into the new 
faith. The poor boy, partly through dread of tin? pain¬ 
ful operation, and partly through fear of the auger of hm 
parents, sol up a dismal howl, and begged to la* released. 
In the meantime the parents had received tidings of 
their boy's predicament, and with several other Hind hr 
rushed in a body to tin 1 mosque, and demanded the 
restitution of their child. This the Mullahs positively 
refused to do; a noisy argument, with angry recrimina¬ 
tions and abusive epithets, followed ; an&a crowd of passers- 
by having collected rnimd the uproarious scene of con¬ 
tention, hy their remarks iucre&sed the excitement of 
both parties, who from a contest of words wore now 
verging into a dispute of a more serious nature, when 
the MuhtflSailm, or police, appeared upon the scene, 
ami, dispersing the crowd, carried the Iwy off to prison 
till the matter should he referred for settlement to the 
Kind. 

This incident caused a great commotion amongst the 
Hindu population of the city, who were quite m jealous 
of their own religion as the followers of the Prophet wore 
strongly attached to theirs. In the evening the whole 
fraternity met in a My to consult os tho measures to 
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be adopted for the future protection of their religion futil 
thv present release of their kidnapped boy, The result 
of thuir deliberations was that they should proceed in a 
body to Uic heir-apparent s presence, represent the m- 
jllfitice done to their body politic, crave ids protection, 
and offer a ransom for the release of the imprisoned lad* 
At an early hour on the following morning, accord¬ 
ingly, there was a lond wailing ami shouting outside the 
Citadel gate—* 4 Fariud ! fariiid 1 Sardur Sahib fkrisd ! “ 
After this had continued some time, the Surdar admitted 
the principal men to his presence in the public audience- 
I mil, and heard nut their complaint. The tmm of three 
thousand rupees as ransom was more than the Sardar 
(whose fingers, like a true Afghan's, were always itching 
to handle money,} could resist, and lie issued secret 
orders that the imprisoned hoi should be set free during 
the night. On the following morning' it was given out 
by the prison authorities tlmt the Hindu kd had escaped 
during the uigEit, and hud set out for Shikfirp&r, or 
Khmclri, with iris father, by the Rolan route. The ruse, 
for the time being, succeeded well, for the Mullahs, 
tli Lnigh highly in C ut! w ed at having been foiled hi their 
endeavours to add a convert to the ranks of Islam, cou¬ 
nted themselves with curbing the carelessness of t he 
prii>on authorities, and the obstinacy of Ike Hindu 
population in general, but of the fugitives in parlieulur ‘ f 
npf j Li whom, with a charactenstic spirit of religious 
fiinatldsm and hatred, they invoked every manner of 
evil ami misfortune, whilst dooming Their souls to eternal 
periUtuHi, with hearty curses for their affront to the 
religion of the Pure Prophet, or « P «k Paighambttr. 1 * 

A -lay or two sifter this, however, it unfortunately got 
whispered about the irity that the heir-apparent‘ was 
accessory to the escape of the Hindu convert, and Imd 
ken gained over by the gold of the lad's coreligionists. 
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The consequence was that the whole Mullah fraternity in 
iho city were in a ferment, abused the Sards* publicly as 
an infidel and traitor towards the true fhitli, anti 
threatened to hare their revenge for the insult offered to 
their blessed religion. 

At all ibis the heir-apparen t was very uneasy ; still he 
took no measures to check the discontent und turbulent 
spirit evinced by the Mullahs, uniil u iluy or two ago, 
when, as the Mission was riding through the Cluinm 
(or central mart, from which the different bazars branched 
off), the chief Mullah, with several others to hack him t 
stood up, and poured out a volley of the grossest abuse 
upon us in particular, and all infidels in general, at the 
some thne coupling the name of the heir-upparcnt with 
ourselves. Our party passed on without beetling this 
furious tirade of the angry Mulklis. and tndk core to 
return to the residency by a different road. On our 
retain home about noon the drcumsliiiioo was reported 
to the heir-apparent. He became very angry; and at 
once sent a guard into the bazars, had nil the hook-shops 
closed, expelled the whole body of Mullahs from the city, 
and ordered that they should on no aeconnt he admitted 
wi th in the gates for the space of* a week. Thin atop, 
instead of quieting the Mullahs, only acted as fuel to the 
fire, and incensed them to the utmost degree. Their 
whole body, with all their disciple* (or Talilmd-ilm) to 
the number of some live or hix hundred, collected at the 
ZT&nfi of Hnzrat-ji—a sacred shrine held in great vene¬ 
ration by the people, and ait unto about half a mile out¬ 
side Urn Kabul gate of the city. Herr? they hoisted the 
green flag, ranted and raved for hours together in a 
perfect frenzy of fanatic ism, and in the afternoon 
inarched upon the Kabul gate. The guards at once 
fraternized with their spiritual preceptors, and without 
hesitation* in deli mice of strict orders to the contrary, 
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gave tliem an entrance into the city. Once inside the 
gate, this mob of ruffians lost all control over itself, anil 
amidst cries of “ Death to all infidel* ! ” and 4i Succour 
for Islam! ” surged through the different bazars in noisy 
and disorderly crowds, seeking somebody or something to 
vent their fnry upon. Presently a cry was raised, ** To 
the Kuzi’s lionso! " and off rushed a crowd of ungovera- 
able fanatics to pour out their wrath upon the unfortunate 
Kazi, who had been the medinm through which the Sar- 
dar's order expelling the priests from Uie city was carried 
into effect. In a few moments the dwelling of the chief 
magistrate of Kandahar was attacked with sticks and 
stones, and the doors and windows smashed to ruins. 
The Kazi himself, on the first approach of danger, took 
to his heels through a wicket at the back of the house, 
and left his wives and domestics to the shelter of the 
Hiirfun, or women's apartments—a part of the house 
which, as the name implies, is always held sacred from 
intrusion, and especially among Afghans nbovo all other 
Muhammadan nations. 

This tumult did not last many minutes before a party 
of the heix-apporont's body-guard arrived at the scene of 
confusion, and dispersed the niumned crowd (for the 
priesthood themselves never carry or use arms) without 
further injury than a few broken heads and severe bruises 
inflicted with the butt-ends of their muskets on the noisiest 
and nearest of the nibble. 

Whilst this tumult was going on in tho 4 * Lincoln’s 
Inn ” of Kandahar, a more exciting and barbarous scene 
was being enacted in the Hindu quarter of the city. As 
had luck ordained it for them, a large party of Hindus, on 
this eventful afternoon, were conveying the corpse of a 
wealthy and respected merchant of their race to the 
Hindu Soziin (or buming-placo for their dead), which 
is situated only a few hundred yards ..utsido the Shiknrpur 
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gate of die city. The corpse was being conveyed in 
fnucrnl procession through the SliikarpQr bazar just as 
the irni])tion of discontented and enraged Mullahs spread 
through the lanes branching off into the city from the 
entrance by the Kabul gate. Here the Mullahs found a 
splendid opportunity to wreak their vengeance on the 
Hindus, who had unwillingly been made the prime cause 
of all their misfortunes and griefs. With one accord, on 
view of the Hindu funeral, and with vociferous shouts of 
14 Allah! " aud 41 Islam ! " the mob rushed on the solemn 
procession. The terrified Hindus at once dropped their 
burden, and fled to their homes through the nearest 
lanes like so many rabbits frightened into their warren at 
the approach of the sportsman and his dogs. The 
deserted corpse was instantly pounced upon by the 
furious mob, treated with every indignity, spat upon, 
kicked, dragged through the drains in the main streets of 
the city, aud finally, amid a perfect Babel of curses, 
thrown upon a dung-heap, where it could hardly he recog¬ 
nized from the moss of offal and refuse it covered. 

All these most serious irregularities, combined with 
the had state of his own health, very greatly disconcerted 
the heir-apparent, and quite paralyzed his action in the 
matter. For, whilst fearing to resort to any sterner 
measures against the ecclesiastical faction in the city for 
the restoration of the public tranquillity, on account of 
the well-known sympathy of the soldiery in favour of 
their spiritual masters, he took no steps towards effecting 
u reconciliation with them. 

The consequence wus, that indescribablo confusion 
prevailed in the city throughout the day, whilst towards 
nightfall the Mnllahs, flashed with the success of their 
different hands in various parts of the city, made bold to 
approach the citadel; outside the main gateway of which 
they congregated, and for some half hour or more created 
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a fearful din, yelling out curses npon the Sardar and 
ourselves as “infidels," “dogs/' “sons of dogs” and 
** bnrut fathers," Ac. Arc. The heir-apparent now became 
really fearful as to how this matter would terminate, and 
his anxieties on our behalf were in no small measure 
increased by the report that the mob were calling out 
and demanding that we should be made over to them 
to deal with. Added to this, it was discovered lute in 
the evening that the troops, who, since morning, had 
l>ecn posted in a continuous line of double sentries all 
along the front of the residency, were in communication 
with the mob, and plainly declared that they would not 
act against them. 

This much we had all along apprehended, and even 
expected they would have earlier fraternized with the 
mob; for, as they sat on the wall-top of the residency 
court, they scowled down on us with silent contempt, and 
adopted a very impudent and braggadocio demeanour 
whenever they thought we were watching their movements. 
This discovery of their disaffection, which was made 
through somo of the men of our own Guide escort sent 
amongst them for the purpose by Major Lumsden, did 
uot surprise us; and though this guard was promptly 
relieved by a part of the heir-apparont's own body¬ 
guard, on whose fidelity he could rely implicitly from the 
fact of their being all more or less blood-relations of his 
own family, our minds were by no means relieved of the 
distrust that the circumstances of our position had 
created. We consequently watched tho course of events 
with active vigilance, and at midnight only threw ourselves 
armed rap a pied on our couches for a few minutes' 
Bleep and rest; whilst, at tho same time, we were pre¬ 
pared for whatever might be tlie issue of the deliberations 
now commenced between the heir-apparent's officials and 
the leaders of the mob, and which were being conducted 
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under the surveillance of (.xendiai FaaiUmuz Khan, who 
kul received his instructions from the heir-apparent as 
to the comae of action lie was to adopt under certain 
Specified contiii^onoies. 

Happily, the night passed in quietness, and by morning 
the crowds around the citadel had dispersed, The storm 
had blown over, and quiet and order were once again 
restored in the city* The Mullahs, however, had gained 
a victory over the hoir-apparent, and were proud of it. 
In the deliberations (jirgu) held last night, they insisted 
that the order for their expulsion from the city and to 
dosing of tlioir shops should be rescinded- And this 
point* which seemed to be all they really desired, the 
hdr-apparent J a officials readily yielded to, from appro¬ 
ve unions of further disturbances following the refusal 
to do so. 

With this tilement of the affair the heir-apparent 
wu-s glad to ho content, though, when confirming lire 
arrangements made by Ids agents at the jirga, in the 
presence of Hie deputation *>f to ftotooiJ* (who* tor 
this purpose, were admitted into the public audience-hall,) 
he assumed on air of confidence in his own power which 
contrasted strangely with his real lack of it. Ho laid 
much stress on the severe measured lie ought, and 
was prepared, to enforce, in order to bring to factious 
priesthood to a proper sense of their duties towards the 
state, and allegiance towards hims elf as the head of the 
government and defender of the faith; his afieclion for 
and devotion to which were evinced by bis generous and 
benign treatment of an offending and misled priesthood, 
who, rightly, should he a guide to the people and a 
support to the slate. With thin rebuke he dismissed 
the deputation, enjoining them, at the same time, to 
return to their sacred duties, and to maintain quit! and 
order in their respective quartern 
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And thus ended a disturbance that threatened iis 
individually with immin ent peril, and well-nigh prove*! 
ft cause of rupture between the Government wc re¬ 
presented and the cotm to which we were deputed* 
For, had the course demanded hy the priesthood 
been acceded to, or had the arrangements for settling 
the untoward disturbance failed, and our party been 
attached, there Is little if any doubt us to what would 
have Lean our fafe : and so groat an insult to the 
British Government could hardly hare been allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 

Though wh had fortunately tided over the crisis that 
at one time threatened its so seriously (and the success 
of which is attributable entirely to Major Lumsden s 
active vigilance, by which he discovered the intended 
treachery of the Afghan guard in i me to have them 
relieve*! before their plana Tor joining the imh were 
matured) , the heir-apparent was still very' curious for 
our safety, and, doling many succeeding days, was uppre- 
htiirive of plots against our lives. In consequence of 
tlu* unsettled state of affairs, and the hints of the heir- 
apparent's officiate, we did uot for several days venture 
beyond the limits of the citadel* which now more than 
over we viewed in the light of u prison-house ; whilst Lhe 
ravages of the typhus epidemic raging around us were 
mon fully impressed on our notice with anything but 
cheering effect 

The ringleaders in this disturbance were ultimately 
visited with the puidslimont they merited. They were 
some weeks subsequently summoned to Kabul by the 
Amir under the promise of preferment and reward, and 
soou after their arrival at the capital, they one aft or the 
oilier disappeared from this world in a very sudden and 
stispiemuN immncr. ‘This circumstance did not pass tm- 
noticed by the pul die of Kandahar, and we were assured 
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that poison had dm*o its work on these victims id ihp 
li c ir- up pal 1 , n I s Yeugemice . 

I'tbnutry 26/A*— During the last eight or tea days the 
weather Jims [teen cold and cloudy, aud it gr oil deal uf 
ruin Urns fallen* Sickness m the city b very rife,, mid the 
mortality is described as moat severe. My dispensary is 
still closed, owiny; to the whole of Hit 1 native establish- 
ment being prostrated Lv the prevailing epidemic. 
Many of our escort and camp-followers are also laid op* 
and it is said that more than half ihe h&ir-apj parent's 
troops are non "effective through it. Amongst the Inst, 
the mortality from my own observation 1 know to he 
really frightful, and I see no means of alleviating it* for 
they have no hospitals, nor the slightest somLhmeo of a 
medical department ; and m my whole time and eneigics 
are engaged in caring for the sick of our own party, I 
cun do nothing for them. Their state lb really pit hide. 
H&u&m luid cruel themselves towards others, they 
neither receive nor expact compassion In the hour of 
their trial, and consequently sicken anil die like rotten 
sheep, as the saving le, without a fneiul to cane for or 
help them. 

In the midst of ad thiij distress there is considerable 
excitement In the city* Another rising of the Mullahs 
i- apprehended, ujul t he public mtlld is further unsettled 
by current rumours of the death of the Amir. W® have 
received no il.lk from Peshawar for many days. The 
road at GbiiTTii i* reported as still dosed to general 
travellers, being with difficulty passable by footmen only, 
and at much risk, owing to the great depth of the snow. 
At Kilati Ghikuu also the road it described os very 
dangerous to travellers, being Infested by hungry wolves 
and robbers, of whom the latter auem to inspire moat 
dread* 

-Mttrch 9th.—Un the 1th instant ourdfik from Pcshawai 

20 
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limit? in with nowa down lo the 30lh January. Tho 
Kfea d verified the rqttrfa tis to the dangers :md iliffi- 
cultieia of the road from snow-drifts, robbers, and wolves. 
By Oils dfik we received tio intelligence of importwier 
layond the particulars of the progress of our arms against 
the rebels in Central In dm and Chide. 

During the lust few day- there has been jlu Improve- 
meat in the weather, which appears “set fair." Tho 
political bunion also looks dearer and more promi&iug 
for liie future, end there is a rumour of the heir - appa¬ 
rent 's departure for Kabul ere very long. Latterly, we 
laws received several visits from the Bardots Fat tali 
Mohammad Khan and Sher Mohiunmnd Khan. 

4 I * • • 

i hit'fk lOtAr— The ktc mmw have converted the plsm 
on tin- south «)' the city into more or less of an extensive 
marsh, and in many spots the water has accumulated 
info ponds of eonfiidenibfe extent. Here vsist n inn born 
of ducks, geese, and other mjusiie birds in great variety, 
dally resort for food. For several days they have afforded 
m most excellent spoil, find, indeed, wo are now quite 
tired of the indiscriminate slaughter. Among those that 
t H to our guns were nmny varieties of the duck family. 

( )t these we recognised the sheldrake, the common mal¬ 
lard, the pintail, the widgeon, the whistling duck, the 
id, &?*, and there were oevcrtU others, ih,* uuuteo of 
which we did not know, hut which tiro appropriately 
designated hy the natives from some peculiarity of form 
or plumage, Among those tire the Jl Kfih-kolll," or 
*' Purploi top-knot" duck, which has a rich dark purple 
plumage marked with a broad white hand across the 
wing and toil feathers; the “Bofca gftrdan,'" or ' ‘ Purso- 
uccked“ duck, the plomago of which Is of a dark reddish 
colour, inclining to a r ich rmset brown on tho breast ; and 
!hu " Ginul Ivi?, ' or 11 China goose.' 1 a curious bird. 
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larger thou ordinary dncks, with a long neck, which. tike 
ihe body, is white, whilst the wings, tail, mil head sire of 
ruBsot colour, 

Tlie whistling duck is called ** Ehilfili-bAug/' and the 
pintail “ Slkh-dum,” by the natives. 

Besides these there were vast mmibeis of waterfowl of 
almost every known species, bnt of which a few only were 
at hit recognized by ns. Them were cranes, herons, and 
storks of different varieties; the spoon bill, curlew, bitten], 
ttVooet, and many others of a like elasa, Amongst the 
smaller species were the snipe, snippet, sandpiper, die., 
the coot, water-rail, and plover, of which lost three or 
four varieties were noticed, besides many others. The 
Babel of Bounds created by these multitudes of the 
feathered race, or rather the aquatic division of it, wm 
something astonishing, bnt the dutfks seemed to rival the 
others in garrulity, for the confuaiun of sounds produced 
by their constant quacking and whistling quite drowned 
tiie distinctness of the erics uf the other birds, 

In the Kabul highlands and the northern borders of 
Afghanistan the duck tribe are found m such vast 
numbers, timt their down h an article of trade, and is 
generally used as a lining for warm winter dresses ami 
quilts, &<\ On the lakes and other localities in which 
these birds abound, the natives adopt a very ingen ions 
plan for their capture. A small hut, coven*! with reeds 
and houghs of trees is erected over a water channel, 
which led dj into the adjacent country from the main 
body of water on which the ducks mv accustomed to 
congregate* After dark, when the ducks are i loath ig 
about in the careless security of sleep, the trappers cuter 
the hut, smd t opening a sluice-gate that divide* oft' the 
water of the lake or pond from the canal, strike a light 
inside and await the arrival of the ducks, which are curried 
by the newly produced current into the channel 

2ft —3 


over 
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which the hut bullL They outer mie by one through 
n narrow opening, and arc at oueo seized hy the neck juuI 
made ,l halLrd,'* nr 11 lawful/’ by havin'; their tliroate 
cut. In this manner, it is said, that a couple of men 
can easily secure from 150 to £00 docks in a single 
night. 

Duck-shooting is a very favourite sport with the 
Afghans. Almost every pond in the neighbourhood of 
Kauri ah su- in fringed with shooting-boxen—little lonpholed 
mud-huts built on the very edge of the water. Within 
easy distance of these are placed from ten to twenty 
decoy ducks—dead ones—whose bodies are stuffed and 
jiULahod to poets that are fixed into ike ground in the 
middle of the pool, or clue the ducks are anchored in 
their proper positions by stones tied tea their feet with 
piivfn of cord that reach to the bottom of the water, 
Tlx esc decoys arc so like the real creature, that wo 
were more than once quite deceived by them, much to 
the ainnsrinent of out companions. They servo tlmir 
purpose most admirably, and attract any passing flock of 
ducks to a certainty. Very often the same flock, after 
being terribly thinned and scared away by the concealed 
butteries around, will, time after lime, t : uand Buttle 
again in the midst of the decoys, till they are uninhibited. 
Sometimes, however* they are cunning, and we frequently 
noticed flocks wheeling round and round the decoys for 
several minutes in noisy consultation, till, having satis- 
fled themselves of iho sham, they struck off across the 
country to some other disisint piece of water, amidst a 
terrible confusion of sounds, of which the taint i: quack¬ 
ing " conveys but a very inadequate idea. 
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thn BluroL — AsijQiiuvd Piety u£ L3iu floir-Apptirtiiit — Outwiilnd 
TYk'^ta—SttjTfKBtful In liairn 1««11 Foiftbbfid—Ck.irin"Sfc-r nf I tin \ . 

Chief—AUiun Fruit—Their CljrinH.’liT rtn n Nutton—Prev.kk'iiei of 
Hidtlinns ut KuDutiluiT— Arm*) of USki from PeaEftwnr — Another 
i 1 1 mT(i iit n ar Ksflort—KaWi fnnn Herat-—Hurdor Italmuli! Klum— 
A Pilgrim CMufUin—iVt-pateling rocftUloff Uto Mission — JL^isi.nh 
f.ir not loturning by the JMufi llis?—-The Pniwilr fUmte — Fultifi 
.Mul l umnat] K him ’a OrunUl apjinnuitliiiit nf Knives mil 

iV.rks—Eompoan «nl OrinnkJ lloftaff of Ealing-—BWating Party 
-—AQjtma UimpiLality — Hunting Foust — JCuhtti.lil Kitanos Uunicm 
— Kiuputti!r-1i0ii«5i — Fountain* — Orchards — Wmil of Artist*® 
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Slump—It* Acctraipiukiivitl^—Our Bill m Fure^—Our Pldtro. ;il 
TdiL— PfL'Iiutinnry Alitettoni—■** 3ahu2ii Enhab"—Afghan Wmlrro 
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In^ihfiniir^ — Eve of Bnmuriii — An unxinua City — IVnv.-Wnl 
Mutlidm— Hypocritical Ptieala—Susju‘iisii>D nf RuabiLiBfr—OrittnUl 
Lent—Itn a Kiel Otemmco—Xudulgeni'ti muniigat tho lld?nr 
Clnissts—Thu i' rLfiiDLM H.iklui an Adsoonto of BsLiua^iia— Molmui 
maAan Slaiing^reK—'An Apathetic Sinkr— Bnflt-atonn—Humour 
Irani Kdbnl—Its Origin—Fond among thn Chieftains—Anxiety at 
the Amir for its Hccppraasn.m— Hangars nf the lhxnt — An Ajipoaaing 
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Faltfli Mohmungod—Ttm "Origin of Jltmnm Ilia," mid thoir 
Piinaemu—Pnodioo nf Nitire ptydobms — The Oatery — " Con¬ 
trol,! iog Uiu Niif — Pnrtiffll Opendinn—Mnsenlar Com fur Ferew* 

M<m'h Ittih, 1858,—This morning tlio Udr-iiFpaR’at^ 
accompuiiieil l>y Sanlar Sktar MoLammad Kluiu, {klh\ 
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it visit. TIjit- former brought with him a despatch he 
had the day before received &om Colonel Taylor, the 
British Commissioner at Herat- The missive was dated 
from Herat, the 1st of Hardin and merely announced the 
departure of Colonel Taylor and his party Lownrds 
Teheran, Herat having been cleared of tlio Pens dm 
forces s and Sultan Ahmiul Khan been installed in 
the Government of the province ay an independent 
chief. 

A few days eubseguently the Sdrdar AJhdidrid Khan, 
who had been despatched on n secret mission by tlx 
heir-apparent to Sultan Ahmad Khan nt Herat some 
months ago, returned to Kandahar* Ht reported that 
tile British Commissioner at Herat had been recalled to 
Teheran by Mi. Hurray, the British Envoy at ilie Per- 
si an Court, ami described the affairs of Herat as being 
still in a very rinse tiled state, and by no means free from 
Oie influence of Persia- Lash-jowain, hi the Sisiau 
district—a former dependency of the Kandahar govern¬ 
ment — he reported as still occupied by Perekn troops. 
The whole country he described as overrun with bands 
of Turkoman end Balorih marauders, who also infested 
the high-roads and rendered travelling most unsafe. He 
drew a very sorry picture of the sufferings of the 
peasantry, of whom hundreds had fled the district* 
whilst numbers of them had been carried away prisoners 
by the retiring Persians, and, witJi them, several families 
of tin Jl i w 3 settled at Herat. 

AIIuli dud Khan did not report favourably of Sultan 
dan (Ahmad Khnu), from winch we eon eluded that he 
had failed in the object of his mission, whatever it might 
have been, for it was never made public* and, with 
reduce to the severity of bis rule, compared him u> 
KaiiirSn . Iu ids |>alitii:al bias ho declared liim to be ho 
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undoubted partinon of the Persians and a doubled enemy 

towards tk Amir. 

T ho jgpte of die heir-apparent for Kabul 1ms been 
decided ; the day k ti&t fi*ed> but lie will leave this 
shortly, and the preparations for the journey have already 
been commenced. The object of the lmir-appomiPs 
visit to Kabul is not clearly stated. According to some, 
lie is desirous of being in the capital and near the throne 
to which he has been nominated successor, as his august 
father ib reported very ill and likely to die. Others ear, 
that the object of the journey is to hid in person [hr the 
government of Ghazni, which is now in fbe market, to 
he hunched down to the highest bidder from amongst the 
Amir's son a. This last appears the most probable causa 
of the heir-apparent’a depart ore ; for the present ruler of 
Ghazni, Sardar Slier "Ail Khan, pays only thirty-two lacs 
il yearr to the Kabul government us the rent of the* 
province, and is trying to get the price lowered, as he 
cannot work the government profitably to hiineeif ut ^:icb 
a high rent, whilst it is well known tint the heir- 
apparent lias offered to farm it at thirty-five lacs of 
rupees* But the first opinion id so has its claims for 
corrector, for the Amir's death has long hceu looked 
forward to as all even! that may occur at any moment ; 
and when it does occur it will bo the signal for u 
struggle for the throne between the different eons of [he 
Amir and rival chiefs of the country, in which those 
on the spot with most influence will have the chance 
of success. 

In either case flit* in ir-apparent cannot movi from this 
fur several days yet to coute, as the road between Ghazni 
and Kabul is still enow "bound. It is even doubtful if bo 
could reach ns far ns Ghazni just now, for, according to 
the latest information, the snow still lies in heavy drifts 
as far as Mnkkur on this side of GhnanL 
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At Kandahar itself, however, the weather for some 
weeks has tieun i jsis fj > mild mid spring-like ; the fruit- 
gsi-dens around leave been iu full blossom for severe] 
du_yg past, and the plain country is covered with n green 
carpet of tender grass and spring herbs—an inviting 
pnstnr e-ground for the nomad Afghans, who, with (heir 
families and lloeks, are now daily h warming up from the 
low plateau a to the south and west of Kandahar, on their 
gradual march to tire hills for the hot reason, TIjc 
immWr of goats and sheep on the phun of Kandahar at 
this season is really unmcDse, Many of the lloeks 
are said to number upwards of three thousand sheep 
t'jidn though, ft an unpractised eye, they appear to 
number much more. It is a curious sight to fuse the 
green plain covered with immense docks of sheep, and 
dotted oil over with the little black tent encampments of 
tliL! Kochi Afghans, where hut a few weeks before was an 
expanse of dreary waste, without a sign of lift- on it, A 
strange feature of the scene is, that with few exceptions 
sdl the sheep are of n reddish brown colour, and the 
goats of a black colour. The latter are few in proportion 
to the former, and are also less vain able, though they at 
the sumo time supply many of the simple wauls of the 
nomad Afghans, Their milk is a principal article of the 
diet or the nomads, both in the fresh stale and preserved 
ns knit, which, however, as afraidy described In the 
Inttviduetiiiu, is for the mos- part prepared from ewes' 
milk. Their flesh, though commonly eaten, is not 
esteemed, and is considered far inferior to mutton. From 
Lbeir long hair in woven a strong coarse-f ptc 
material, which is used for the roof and walls of Urn 

w* <* “ klugJuU/’ and for making into socks for 
the conveyance d graft, & 6 . Mixed with vm^W-hm 

vf ?**%*?*& 1{ **•*» (Nw^i uito ropes, Ac. Their 
skms, which are removal entire after the animal i* 
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slaughtered —the body ht-mg withdrawn through a cut 
extolling along the inner suit? cue]; Hugh ami jn-ms* 
fclio root of iho tail—are cured and man nfoetim>d into 
water-bugs, tailed « masak," or « madifc/' which are in 
common use in ail Oriental countries* 

Mmvh ±uth, —-For some days past there has been a 
^rrcat turmoi] and conffosion m the citadel, owing tn the 
bustle ainl preparations for lliu lieir-appareut’a approach- 
ing departure. The air has resounded from morning till 
nighi with the loud coinpiahiiiig growls of ./ uuds—who 
protest iht more vodifeionalv against ciicb extra portion 
of their allotted burden m it is fixed tin their hacks—tin 
neighing of horses, and squeaking of mules as they 
indulge in a small fight, whilst their groermfl me euga-ed 
In noisy contest over the loads apportioned for the backs 
td their respective charges: and above all is hoard an 
indescribable din of human voices, a conglormeraihm ■ it 
com mainls, imprecations, threats, and abusive retorts, all 
hi t \so highest tone, with reiUMraeless indifference to the 
delicate sensibilities of the auditory nerves of the dwolhre 
in the neighbourhood. 

The result of fill this uproarious bustle has hom the 
erection of the Saidar a 11 peak klminin, or advanced 
camp, a little beyond tho Zuiral HazraUjr, about a mile 
from the Kabul gate of the city. From tho tremendous 
noise and tho number of aniiim fs employed, mm wm led 
to the couchnuon that the Sar.lur was about to carry 
away half the city with him; but on viewing the “pinch 
hhnluniwe were disap]KKnte<I to find only some dozen 
Smith, of no great dimensions, amt of very shabby appear¬ 
ance. 

By the 24th in^mt the tents and baggage were nil 
earned out of tho citadel to the advanced camp. The 
Sm'diir ivih aecmilin^jy at leisure fur awhile, md cmno 
liVur in the morning to bid us farewell, m on llu morrow 
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h& motes into camp prepiiratoiy to marching for Kabul. 
Ho bid ii5 :i tender ftdfon, with prayers for onr future 

prosperity mid welfare, and, with many expressions of 
good-will towards us before leaving, formally committal 
our party to the rare and attention of llie Surthir l-atli h 
Mnb mii ro rifl Khan, whom ho brought with himself to the 
interview for this purpose, having appointed him lib 
Kalin -mahaii, or tpetxm tenens. 

On the following morning the bmr-apparenfc moved 
mil into hLs camp, and there reified the day, to allow 
himself tiiuo to see that nothing bad been left behind 
or forgotten. This custom, which usually entails a delay 
of several days, Is always observed by Orientals of rank 
starting on a journey* In the present instan ce there 
w : h only a delay if one day; but from the moment the 
S&rdar went into camp till tie feirly started in his onward 
jmimoy liters was a constant stream of men and animals 
passing backwards and forwards between the city and 
the camp night and day, and before ho started his camp 
foul swelled to some eight or ten times its original 
dimensions* 

On lli morning of the 2Gth March, everything having 
been found right and in itn proper place, t)ie physicians 
and priest announced that the auspicious moment for 
info it i icing hod arrived; the camp was accordingly struck, 
and the heir-apparent marched from Kandahar at about 
ten o'clock in Ore morning, with an escort of about three 
hundred of tho infantry of liia body-guard and a cloud 
it \ irregular cavalry : live hitter Ike most trmjular set of 
ruffia ns to be met with anywhere ; no two of them wore 
limirii or dressed alike, and every man of them was 
a reckless freebooter. 

Unfortunately for the fiardar, his doc ton) of divinity, 
fow, imil medicine, were, on this occasion* grievously at 
fault in their prediction* iff the huppy m ipfoea nf tho 
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moment Unoj” hail fixed for the departure of tie.' rump 
on their onward journey ; for the party ha - ! liardlj hoon 
gone an Hour before a tremendous dust-storm swept over 
tho plain, which, till Into in t he tfamm, enveloped the 
t itv and neighbourhood in darkness whilst the ntmo^ 
sphere, now densely duat-pervaded. proved most oppressive 
to tho longs, indeed almost stifling. 

The Loir-apparent left Kandahar, tho eeat of bin 
mle, in the most unostentatious manner. There was no 
parade of troops, nor firing of cannon, to announce to 
tlm loyal ritisens the departure of their honoured and 
l ovo d ruler l The heir-apparent did not even parade 
the irniiii streets in regal procession, hut with only a 
few ifct&nknis took the direct route from the citadel 
to tho Kabul gate, through the filthy lanes of the 
Bardmram Molndlal It W currently whispered, how- 
over, that there were very good reasons for the tiardar’e 
tjuiet exit from tho seal of his authority and rule, 
Amongst the mass of citizens there were not a 6m 
injured hidividmds whose revenge was dreaded, and 
w Isohc fury it was deemed prudent to avoid. 

The heir-apparent took with hint two or three of the 
Mtiiluhs who had distinguished themselves for activity 
in the tUsturbaneea which a few weeks ago threatened 
our safety. At first the wily priests, not having n ry 
bright anticipations of their future treatment at Kabul, 
declined the honour of being five ludr-appiiretitis guests 
on the march : they adviced argent reasons Ebr staying 
w T here they were, and, besides, they lmd their flocks to 
look after, the care of whose souls was committed to 
their charge, na well as the instruction of the youth or 
iJic ciiy in the doctrines of tbeir blessed religion. AH 
tliek pleading, however, was of no avail with the heir- 
apparent, who could not Uiiuk of undertaking so long a 
journo v wjihoiit the consolation of knowing that he was 
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fl^omptuied by pious and good men, from whom lie 
could derive the comforts of religious converse; whilst 
Lia prayers, when repealed after such distinguished 
teachers and ornaments of the church , ita they had 
proved themselves to t kj, would be bum of u propitious 
answer I Apart from this iruuicjil panegyric mi their 
virtues and gfoKtitgifc the heir-apparent promised them 
increased pay and good appointments when they reached 
Kabul, if they prayed properly fur him and ensured 
the favour of God on tdin journey. 

The prints niter tills joined Lhe hdr-apparent'® camp 
with ujj good =» grace as they could under the cftrctun- 
stances; their pride, self-conceit, and avarice having 
mit-tialaueed their dread of foul-play at Kahili, and the 
ties of their homes at Kandahar* After tlieir d up; irtn re f 
dark liiuii worn thrown out as to their fate On arrival A 
Kidsul; whilst the masterly strategy of the heir-apparent 
in so cleverly entangling them m Ms toils was applauded 
in. low whiapem. Their fate cm reaching Kabul has 
already heen sliTided to. Beyond iheir having quietly 
disappeared, we could obtain no particulars as to their 
death, further than that they had become Lhc victims 
of the ho ir-nppareut T s revenge, hy means of poison* 

Amongst Ms own people, from whom lie fears no 
retribution, the Afghan chief knows no restraint. Nothing 
is safe from his lustful cupidity and insatiable dutches, 
la H a horae, or youth, or maiden, or supplies of food, &e. 
for his fl u mp, it is oil the sumo. fi The Sartlor wants u r " 
and away goes the object of Ins lust, avarice, or need ; 
Urn injured owners having no n medy but in paitcuL 
submission to their fate. 

TMs is no exaggerated picture. Indeed, were it not 
for their love of country, wild independence, and national 
pmk% nothing windd hoop the Afghans logeUicrasanatian. 
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They know this and lame nt it, and yet pride themselves 
on their itithqumdent and minv rliimt mode of life; boast¬ 
ing that were they otherwise, and a united nation, they 
would lx) tlio conquerors of die world* To tlio careless 
observer it would appear that any foreign power entering 
t ho. country and assuming tlio reins of government would 
be had id with delight by the mass of the people! if it 
ruled them with stem though true justice, on Liberal 
principles ; but there is little doubt that tlio very reverse 
would be the case* The Afghan hates control, and would 
much rather suffer wrongs at the hands of those stronger 
tl um himself, with the hope of some day eseiciaing the 
Hama power over those who are weaker, than submit to 
any code of laws that deprived hint of this power* 

The discussion of this subject, however, is not the 
object of these pages; Let m therefore return to tlio 

April tkh .—The weather during the past week hits 
been cool and clomlv T and some slight showers of rain 
have fallen. The spring is now advanced, the crops are 
well forward, and promise an early and abundant harvest* 
There ia a good deal of sickness in the city, which is not 
vet rid of the typhus epidemic: several of mir escort 
nnd r .imp-followers are still laid up with IL lUlapBea 
are of frequent occurrence and, as far as I am able to 
judge, terminate falully- Duo of our Guide escort in 
now seriously ill, and I have no hep ua of his recovery. 
The epidemic seems to have acquired fresh virulence. It 
is to be hoped it will uofc remain amongst us much lunger, 
Iptd —On tho LHh instant we itj^ived daks from 

Peshawar, preparing us for the recall of the Mission. 
The date of departure and route are left to the discretion 
of Major Lnmsdun. 

Husain, si paid of the Guide escort, died this morning 
of typhus fever. The disease, cm the whole. Seams to lie 
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disappearing, nts I hoar of but few new eases daring the 
IiOT-1 four or 13ve days. 

N v ws-lettere from Herat report that Saltan Ahmad 
Khan is now fimilj established in die government of the 
province, 

« m m “ * 

We bear from Futtfth Mohammad Khan—-who, by the 
wav, is greatly put out of equanimity by the intelligences 
being fearful of a disturbance in the city—that Sanlur 
KaluniM Khan, the former cliit-T of Kandahar, who sinee 
bia deposition has resided at Kabul under die surveillance 
of the Amir| hna obtained she months’ leave of absence 
for tiie purpose of visiting the Kandahar district for the 
benefit of his health, which is in ti very had state from 
a disease of the skin, described us of long standing 
and a very loathsome nature. The heir-appareut, it is 
also said, has received orders from die Amir to retrace 
his steps to Kandahar, in order to watch the movements 
of Rnhmdil Khun. 

Some days subsequently this chief did come into the 
district, but he made m stay. Hu did not even come 
near the city in which only a few years ago he wielded 
micontotilKd authority, but, making a detour, passed it at 
! .Iistance on his way towards Teheran, whence* it is given 
out* he purposes making a pilgrimage to Mecca, 

His presence in the district, however, produced a good 
deal of »uisicLy in the minds of those entrusted with the 
safely of the province, and mmsiial vigiLmco was eser- 
rised iu guarding the entrance gates Lind watching over 
the peace of the city for several days previous to hla 
arrival, and, indeed, until he htul fairly passed through ; 
fur it was the general impression in the citadel that ft 
rising of the cdty people might fol k © place in favour of 
their old diief, were he to enter the city or encamp close 
outside it. 
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It Appears to hen natural elmracteristic of the Afghans to 
luito and abuse a ruler m long ns lie is in power, to greet 
ilia successor willi joy* and then to bemoan the less of the 
tirst ruler, and pray for Ins speedy return to power in 
place of him by whom ho was succeeded. 

Fortunately, and much to the satisfaction of those who 
feared that he would endeavour to raise hts former ad¬ 
herents and moke on attempt to regain the city, 
the old chief—for he is aftid to he much aged of 
iaUc years und to bo quite in capable of active exertion— 
passed on* on Its way towards Herat mil Teheran* without 
even seeing the seat of hia former independent nile and 
power. 

On the Oth instant we received further despatches 
recalling the Mission to Peshawar, os soon as the prepa¬ 
rations for the march were completed. The Amir, at the 
same time, was advised of our approaching departure, 
und he at unco wrote to the Imh-appstent on fhe subject. 
Tlie hoir-apparenjt revived the letter on his way towards 
Kabul, and forwarded it on to Fottali Mohammad Khan, 
at Kandahar, advising him at the same time that the Mis- 
anu should return to India rid the Bohra pass, us taing 
tlie shortest and safest route; whereas the road over die 
1.13war pass and through Knrram w&a beset with dangers, 
owin' 1 to Ute hostility of the tribes inhabiting the lulls ; 
who were* moreover, now smarting under the punishment 
had hot lately received ou account of fchdr insulting 
conduct towards the Mission ou its passage through their 
territories. 

TLt: Amir, however, seemed to divine that wo should 
deddo to return by the route we came, and even before 
the tpiestion was at all settled, commenced collecting the 
supplies for our camp at the different stages on the road 
I. y Ghazni ^miwar. There were sewral reasons why 
vve should not proceed by the Bohn pose and Sind* ns 
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king ^ wo bid the option of another route. In the 
first place, though it is Ulo ahorlcst rmd from this place 
to the British frontier, it is nearly twice os long to 
Peshawar, which is our destination, and to which the 
direct route is across the Paiwiir pass. Further, the 
march through Sind would have been in the hottest and 
most unhealthy season of the year. Besides, we should 
have experienced no small difficulty in obtaining supplies 
for oar camp on at least half of 1.1 tin mute, one portion of 
which lies in the now disturbed and revolutionised territory 
of the Jvhan of Kikti NasTr, whilst the rest is leas nndor 
the control of the Amir tlmn the districts nearer to his 
capital. 

By the Paiwilr rente, on the other hand, wo at once 
teach Fealmwar, and, excepting over a small tract in the 
vicinity of the Faiwdr pass itself, should experience no 
difficulty in procuring £ applies; whilst, should the triben 
he hostile and oppose onr progress, aid whs close at hand, 
cither from Rahul, Ghazni, or Knrt&m. 

A couple of days after the receipt of the alcove pleasing 
intelligence, the Sardar Fat tab Mohummad Klnm invited 
us to a hum pud In llie private audience-hall of the citadel- 
The arrangements were much the same as on the occasion 
of our dining with the heir-apparent, of which & descrip¬ 
tion hi ^ already been given. The Surd at and two or 
thine oilietn sot ut table with us, whilst some dozen or 
more of the court officials were squatted on the floor all 
mnui.l the room. On the whole, they conducted them¬ 
selves with propriety, and beyond an occasional exclama¬ 
tion of surprise at the manner in which we handled onr 
knivcii mid whfoh every MV :md Then ini ir¬ 

rupted the general conversation, and hy drawing I he 
attention of ivll around towards n» attmewbut dhturbed 
the even tenor of our min da, and cheeked our good 
intention* of doing justice to the exiillimL fere bcftuv- 
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us, notlting occurred to excite orcr displeasure OT to mar 
the quiet and harmony of the entertainment. 

On the removal of the table-cloth, some of the Khans, 
who during the meed had been intently watching the 
ni fini pulsliuics by which we detached morsels of fowl 
from the mass with knife and fork, entered into a do>- 
cusshm oq the respective: 'methods of the -European and 
Oriental modes of eating. The conversation was ani- 
muled ainl amusing, and many had the candour to confess 
that the former, when once acquired, was certainly the? 
most cleanly and elegant mode, aa by it neither the bunds 
nor clothes were soiled, whilst at die same time unsightly 
grimaces in moQtlilug handfuls of food were avoided. 
0 there, on the contrary, gave tire preference to their 
own method Of eating with the lingers, as being kies 
troublesome and expensive, and devoid of the risks 
attending the European method, winch required long 
practice to escape the dangers of cutting or transfixing 
their tongues and cheeks by the unaccustomed nee of 
awkward ami dangerous ihstrumerita, Perhup- they wore 
ri^liL for tho clumsiness of Orientals in the use of the 
knife and fork is ridiculuns to behold i they are more 
awkward in the handling of these ensigns of civilization 
♦him a European child learning For tho first time how 
to use them. 

Before taking oar leave for the night Fattah Moham¬ 
mad Khan arranged a shoo Ling party fur the early morn¬ 
ing, to heat over the cornfields around tire city walls, 
which were now swarming with qunil, and proposed Unit 
on the conclusion of the spurt we should join his break- 
pArty in the garden of the & ardor ItaJimdil Khun, 
where he promised we should have an illustration of the 
Afglum style of feeding. 

The invitations for bulii wore accepted, and accordingly 
daylight (bund our party, gun in hniul, on the qunil 
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ground, where shortly afterwords we were joined by ho Huh 
Mohammad and his suite. Our dispositions were soon 
arranged, and by sunrise vyo commenced I Hiding tbe holds 
outside the Kabul gat# of the city. Gradually working 
our way round the southern walls, w« at length struck edY 
towards luihmdil Klmu’s pardon, where we arrived at 
about ten o'clock. Here we found a large assemblage of 
guusta awaiting our arrival in & tastefully decorated 
« hArndairi," or summer-house, the upper balconies of 
which overlooked a piece of ornamental water that 
seemed to extend nearly the whole length of the garden, 
and terminate below another bitrftdarri at the other 
end. We had liardly commenced examining the fhity* 
land scene Leflore us when our attention was drawn off to 
liiu noisy activity of a amah army of cooks, who wen' 
busy trader m adjoining chimp of ra tribe nr-trues pre- 
paring the various dishes that were soon to regale ns, and 
tlm savoury odimrs from which vied with those from the 
flower-stocked parterres that in one continuous atrip of 
fringe bordered on either side of the tank already referred 
to, whilst both combined to perfume the air with most 
grateful and appetising effect on the olfactories—warning 
of tire good 11 lings that were comings 

Whilst breiiMist was being prepared, we seated our- 
sl Ives on divans in an open Imicony that overlooked the 
greater extent of the garden, and faced another but 
smaller summer-house near ite opposite end. Tbe 
garden itself is a wallrd enclosure <4 perhaps rix or 
eight acres in extent, and of an oblong idmpo. Near 
the centre of the distrait sides stand tho two summer- 
houses. Each m a tastefully -d evised hut gaudily-painted 
building, consisting of two stories; the lower is occupied 
by stabling and servants' houses, whilst the upper con¬ 
tains a principal central room that OptoS on to tho 
balcony, on each aid# of which are the projecting window h 
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of the side rooms; the walls of these rooms fine decorated 
with flowers, arabesque pattorcui of mosaic, and figures, 
principally. however, of dancing girls and boys* 

Along the centre of the garden, and extending from 
one summer-house to the other, lb & shallow masonry 
reservoir full of water; it is so arranged that at intervals 
of lift)" or sixty yards, or more, the reservoir rises in a step 
of four or five feet, producing a small cascade by the 
idling of the water from the one to the other below iL 
On the sides of these reservoirs are series of fountain a, 
the perforated tubes of which indicated the variety of 
elegant patterns iu which they were arranged. Beyond 
the foon tains and the border of the rest tv airy the ground 
was butt out in one long continuous strip nf flower-beds on 
either side, which at this time wore in full bloom * and 
from the variety of their bouquets and hues imparted to 
the scene a most cbanning appearance and delightful 
fragrance* The fountain-tubes were, unfortunately, 
greatly out of repair from long neglect, “ or, * os Fattnh 
Muhammad .said, tL be would have made thi n] play, for 
(heir not working was the only tiling that detracted from 
the resemblance of this garden lo * Bihislit/ or * Para¬ 
dise*" 1 On either aide, and beyond the flower-beds, 
were straight gravelled paths, same four feel or more 
wide. Each extended the whole length of the garden 
from owe smiimer-honHo to the other, and, like the 
reservoirsj &e*, rose iu terraces, by a few steps at a time, 
:tt intervals of fifty or sixty yards. These walks were 
flanked on the outer side by single rows of stately 
cypress and white pophur frees, which formed a boundary 
wall, as it were, to the o rnam ental portion of the garden, 
for the rest of the space beyond them was laid out in 
vineyards, orchards, and cornfields. The orchards were 
composed mostly of the apricot tree; but there were n!>t> 
the plum, ebony, quince, mulberry, fig, and other fruit- 
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trees, Notwithstanding the delights of this gardon in 
ita fresh and fragrant )'onth of spring, there was great 
room for improvement in Llmt portion of it idiot ted to the 
pleasure and ornamental grounds. On tliia purl tho 
artist's labour was certainly very deficient, for there was 
a painful absence of variety m taste ill tin disposition 
and arrangements of tho different terraces. 

Looking from t he balcony of the largo summer-lion so 
to the one at the opposite end of the garden, the inler- 
medfate space wan occupied by a scries of rigid straight 
Unes, In the centre, lny u niirrow and long sh«t of 
water, which stretched away in low terraces to the oilt^r 
end of the garden, wliero it seemed to end in a point 
under the opposite franuner-liottBO. On either side of 
this was a band of variegated flower-beds, then a plain 
path, And finally a single row of full slim poplar lend 
cypress trees that ranged after each other in alternate 
succession. Beyond these the space was one confused 
mass of foliage. The little cascade hi the centre of the 
prospect t produced by flic water falling from one terrace 
to the next below it, were the only exceptions to the 
otherwise stiff and monotonous appearance of the 
garden. 

Our disappointment in the artistic nmuigemt ul of the 
garden, however, was soon dispelled, ere we bad lime to 
consider bow its faults might, be improved, by thi* excel¬ 
lence of the food we presently were invited to share with 
the large party of guests Fattab Mo hamma d had collected 
arm mil his festive board. 

Wo had rust been long eisjoying the prospect from the 
balcony and the perfumed zcpliyrs that floated post from 
the flowers Wow ns, before breakfast \v f wliicb, by the 
way, we had sun dry gnttefal sniffs aa Urn odours of (be 
various appetising dishes were wafted by the breeze across 
our position) was announced lo be ready. On tur ning 
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round, wo foil nil the '* nosM-jiin ” laid out or a long sheet 
of thin leather spread on the floor along the eettfcro of 
the room. Over this bather sheet (prepared, we were 
told, by a peculiar method of tunning in Bulgur hi. mid 
lienee cdled “chucm i Biilgiir"), which itself had a very 
agreeable per thine, w»a spread an English damask table- 
doth, with the apparent object of saving the precious 
leather from the indignities and disfigurements incidental 
to an \fgh nn s table-cloth* For ourselves, we should 
have by far preferred tha absence of this Semblance yf 
English citflinatiau to its presence, in the condition 
ut least in which it attracted our notice* Once on a 
l.iiue, or when fresh from the washerman's hands—if the 
Afghans ever do trout their fcnblc-sMhfl with u -lose of 
the washing-tub—tins doth, it is presumed, gloried in a 
snow-white and spotless surface of purity. On the 
pie-cnt ucnision, however, sis dii^t-begrimed, dirty-fool- 
impressed, gn iisr-tingoind, spoked and stained surface 
gave ample evidence of its long-continued service and 
utter guikde^mess of the restorative effects of soap jrnd 
water* 

On this expanse of greasy t stained, and dirty white 
damask, were deposited in haphazard confusion, the 
various dishes of our repast, Ik; tween which une or two 
bum-footed attendants moved about, in order to place the 
dishes in some convenient position near the edge of the 
cloth; all uloug the bonier of it they placed, ut 
regular intervals of three foot or so, a couple of Hat 
cukes of ! nit roned bread, termed 11 nan : '" of these, one 
was to servo as plate, and the other as bread. In the 
centre of the table, and ** the tli&h lr of the viands and 
other comestibles, wus deposited m entire roast sheep, 
cooked after the Unlock fashi on* It more than filk d a 
huge platter of copper, which bore some resemblance in 
shape to u large-sized ten-tray* Its surface was tinned 
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anti covered all over with ornamental designs and extracts 
the Kimm carved on it. These last, we were told, 
were appropriate sentences from the Only Book, and 
they were meant to remind the cater, that whilst enjoying 
the blessings lUn \ grrititicu lions of focal. fie should newr 
fail in \m thatiksgivmgs to the- Prouder of the ^ame. 
This "real dish of Erobdingnng proportions, which eon- 
si sled of a ilnyed and eviscerated Hheep roasted whole, 
was styled “Bitodsi kahnb," The Uesh, previous to 
roasting, had been scored in even- direction, and soaked 
with a rich and piquant sauce, of which vinegar, sugar, 
raisins and almonds, formed the main constituents. On 
either aide of this centre dish wore huge" platters of 
pulfio, both “dry 11 and **moist; T> tlrnt is, soaldng with 
moderate (for an Afghan) and with excessive quantities 
of melted butter, and a kid or two, roasted whole and 
stuffed with an enticing mix tore of rice, preserved epri- 
cate, ahhondg, raisins, pistachios, sugar, Ax. Scattered 
about ho tween these were 14 konnftb," *’ koko," and 
other ilishes T the moat of which, and lla? eggs ld.br of such 
is the la-d-UEimed composed), were deluged in a greasy 
yellow sauce of melted butter, turmeric, fried pulse and 
h utils, &tid toasted onion drippings: there wore, besides, 
saucers full of pickles, both sour and sweet, and made 
uHer various receipts. At shod intervals, placed on the 
table-cloth, were small heaps of salt, from which those 
wit Inn reach helped themselves to a pinch as required, 
This was our “ bill of fare,” or, rather, something like 
it. All being ready fur the onslaught, wo took cur 
respective placed. Sjmlar Putt ah Mohammad seated 
himself, tailor-httsliiou, in front of the Balochi kabab, 
and invited us to follow his ex soup Lb, Major LiUimklen 
took lb place on his right, and lieutenant Ltmutdea and 
myself found seats on his Left. The rest of the SarJ ilts 
and Khiuis compoemg ihc party seakd Ihenmdves accord- 
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ing to mnk round the remainder of the festive board. 
AH bring seated > tliroe or fonr attendants, each with a 
bitum and ewer of water, went iho round, and we all 
washed our hands and faces n fa mod* ; hut, whan too 
Ute, dboovered that wo had no napkins, and perforce did 
without, though at the fieri flefl of comfort. This pro* 
limimry ablution over, f^altiih Mohammad leant forward, 
and with a sonorous 11 BtennlMh I rf tore off a great shred 
from the heap of flesh before liim, and placing it on 
Major Lnuwltm'a nan, begged, in the most digit* lied 
*Lur1 suave manner* that he would 11 set die feast 
/«ahumil bisrailliih knned M ) f and then helped each of 
us. At tlitis signal, the real of the company helped 
themselves, and sot to work in real earnest, 0 lasted 
uf most of the dishes, and found all vary good, but the 
Balodii knbub excelled* Verily, if such m the usual fora 
uf e] i l- vril J Itiha'ljL hoisweD mt\ and whatever he may W 
La other respects ho is certainly not a had gastronomist, 
Tho meal was hood despatched: so intent wore all 
on the work before them that them was hut little 
opportunity for conversation; and but two incidents 
occurred to disturb the even course of our grateful 
occupation; though* from the little heed paid to the 
accidents by tho rest of the company, wo concluded 
Unit they were not of unusual occurrence, and attributed 
our uotke of them to fft^adfousnCBti, One of the table 
attendants, whilst stooping to pick up a philter of pulrio 
from the etsutrn of the tablc-doth, drop^l the tails of 
Inn kaftan into a dish i>f kormfih behind hirn, and the 
drippings from these left a yellow spotted trail behind 
him* Another man at one end of the table accidentally 
put bis toe on the algo of A dish of pickles, emptying 
ihe contents on to the tablo-iloth. Both proved trivial 
in:-iirronct- 7 mid excited no remark; they accounted, 
however* for the sorry state 1 "t the table-cloth. On this 
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occasion, following the example of oar host anil bis other 
guests, we manipulated our food with mi Lure’s helps, o:d 
at the conclusion of the feast were glad to avail ourselves 
f»f the services of the basin and ewer bearers, albeit wo 
know there were m table-napkins, During this process 
the tumail ceremony of thanksgiving was enacted in the 
biirne disgusting manner ns described m a previous 
chapter; paroxysmal Aik iuinln-1-illi'ilitj and sonorous 
belches Were hawked up together for seversi minutes ; 
oaeh man following his neighbour in this beastly stylo of 
expressing his gratification at haring gorged himself; 
wliilst m tho Intervals they stroked their beards, and 
reverentially in look and gesture, muttered oat discon- 
j. ( tod “ shukura.** Fortunately, this painful seetm only 
lasted a lew minutes, before we rose and proceeded 
to the balcony, there to enjoy a chilron and n few 
minutes* rest. In the balcony, I was glad to find a seat 
on one of Uie divans, for the constrained and nnaccua- 
tomed posture I had maintained during tlie last hour had 
quite benumbed my legs, which Mt paralyzed and almost 
unable to support rue in the erect position ; though, after 
some half hour's good stretching, they recovered their 
wonted powers. 

Wo had hardly loft the table, before some dozen or 
more attendants pounced on the remnants of the feast, 
tittd, hurrying off to the shade of the adjoining Lrt?e&, tit 
once Fell to work in parties of three or four, with their 
friends and I he soldiers of our escort, and, with the ap¬ 
petites and voracity of hungry vultures, demolished in a 
few minutes every vestige of what was oonsumeabte. 

After on. hour's rest in the balcony, we rose to return 
home to the residency; bat first going over dm garden, 
wo beat up the vineyards for black partridges, whose 
loud calls drew onr attention rip on them, and before 
quitting it to mount onr homes, we had succeeded in 
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bringing down sons© dozen brace or more* Altogether 
wu enjoyed die day vary well. autl did not reach the 
residency till the afternoon was far advanced* 

April Wiki —Last evening u conpl© of guns discharged 
from the artillery lines in front of the citadel announced 
to the expectant population of Kandahar that the new 
moon had been seen* and that on the morro w won Id 
commence the fast of Rimmzfiii. For some hours before 
Ibis mi mimic ora out the whole city was uatir, and the 
(devout Kondaliniifi were 'Been in groups Collected GU the 
house-tops, at the street comers, and on the plain 
outside the city, eagerly scanning the firmament for the 
first glimpse of the new moon. As soon as it was seen, 
die devout amongst the laity (and in u country Ilk© 
Aighimistan, where the observance of religion is enforced 
more strictly than the laws of the country, the whole 
a dull population seem inspired with an eager spirit of 
devotion, fo judge from their outward hearing,) hurried 
off to their homes, end having perftinned lira usual 
prayers and expressed their intention of keeping Lhc 
fast on the morrow, spent the night in festivity, with 
music and other entertainments* The priesthood, on 
the other hand, with dignified assurance of their import¬ 
ance juid saint iy character, betook themselves to their 
respective mosques, where they were followed by their 
disciples; who, at this season, or© always animated by 
an excess of religious zeal, and continually gabble over 
their prayers with extreme energy and vociferation, but 
without the semblance of true piety and devotion* On 
arrival ut the mosques, these zealots mxdu the air resound 
again with their solemn and stentorian colls to prayer* 
There was thep a Ini, during which the frequenters of 
the mosques were occupied for a time in quiet devotion, 
previous to retiring to rest, for the night and preparing 
themselves for the privations of the morrow. 
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During this month of llama zfui jJmosl all Lsi^iuos^ h 
at a stand-stiM, whilst those who are forced to continue 
working pnme their daily avocations with very languid 
energy* With the mass of the people the rime passes 
very heavily, producing a somnolent tendency that 
is indulged m move or less generally ; often to the 
injury of the midday prayers* which in comkHpJence 
escape their wonted repetitions. Tlie fast, however* is 
very strictly observed, the very devout being ever on the 
watch to avoid an inadvertent deglutition* lest with it 
they should swallow ft drop of saliva. The observance 
of tills fast is considered most important, and incnmlxuit 
on ail true believers who are not prevented from keeping 
it by circumstances over which they have no control. 
With those who have any reason to expect that they will 
mot be able to go through the whole period of rusting, 
either from sickness or the nature of the occupation they 
may at the time bo engaged in, it is ihe custom to dscids 
on the previous night whether the morrow si ml 3 be a day 
of fasting or not, Li the former case the day is said to 
be one of “ rona," in the latter of “ kosm*' 1 When 
once it has been decided to keep the day as ftyza, 
nothing will deter the Afghan from its strict observance; 
even the necessity of deciding for the ktiza is con¬ 
sidered as a misfortune* and the hapless victim of 
unforeseen and uncontrollable circumstances ia obliged 
to make up the full number of days of fasting at gome 
other period, os it may suit his convenience. 

Daily during Eftmaxfln, at early hi wo. the f&itlifnf are 
called to their devotions hy ibe sonoroua «i&Sn ” of the 
Muilzin. The u call" itself* when properly delivered 
or charuitcd, as is usually the cose, has a very flflbflw u 
and impressing effect* mid js really delightful \o hear* 
But cm the present occasion * when m mo seventy or 
eighty ^trongdung. d Mullahs were all tit the seuuc 
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time shunting out tboir iisrmB from different quarters 
of the city, in separate metres and different pitch of 
voice, without con cert amongst ibemselv,^, (ho result was 
anything hut agreeable; being simply an indescribable 
uproar of voices, all repeating the same thing in different 
buys and tones. It reminded 05, all hough hi an exag¬ 
gerated form, of tlie confusion of sounds heard in Afghan 
villages at the dawn of day, whan all the rooster* in the 
place crow out their matins in concert, its if with the 
express object of drowning the 0 Mullah bang/* which 
al this hour also the aged and perhaps only village 
priest, with shaky and prolonged expression, strives to 
make audible to the sleeping community he prides him¬ 
self in presiding over. 

Before the fait has conttuned many days, the evening 
gun which announces the disappeanmee of the sun below 
the ho moil, m listened for with the greatest impatience 
and anxiety; ansi era its boom bus died away hi the dia- 
ttmee* the famished followers of Islam have already 
thu pipe-stem in their mouths, or the bowl of water at 
their lips* 

To those addicted to smoking—and there are few 
amongst the Afghans who are not—the strict observance 
of this religious ordinance is >1 most trying ordeal, and 
the devotion with which they adhere to ite minutest pur¬ 
lieu) ora is a powerful tost of their religious veneration in 
the cause of is]am. 

By the lower and middle classes the East is observed 
moat rigidly, and the minutest of its rigorous require¬ 
ments enforced with the moat scrupulous attention* 
Should orie inadvertent[7 swallow a particle of saliva, or, 
whilst performing the “ waau " (or the ablation previous 
to praver). should a drop of water accidentally find its 
way wit lun the IIps, tho next quarter of an hour is spout 
in devout exclamations of ^Taubfih 1 liuihuh l Astagli- 
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fir, Ullah ! M “Repentance! Repentance! Pardon, O 
God!" 

Tho well-to-do and those in authority are less scru¬ 
pulous in their observance of the Bamaiin; though 
outwardly, to be snre, they pretend an extravagant 
solicitude for the welfare of their blessed religion, and 
affect in public a strict observance of all its ordinances. 
But in the privacy of their own homes they trouble 
themselves little al>ont religious matters; and, besides 
neglecting to keep the fast on the most frivolous pre¬ 
tences, omit to repeat the proper prayers. During this 
season I was several times applied to by various chiefs 
and other court officials to prescribe for them; but soon 
discovering that their only object was to quote an 
authority for not keeping the last, I gave out that 
abstinence was the very best of physic in thoir cases, 
and to all applicants recommended a rigid observance 
of the fast as their best remedy. 

In a few instances 1 succeeded in shaming the ma¬ 
lingerers into a due observance of the Raraaziln, but the 
majority held out tliat tliey were really indisposed. One 
would have a headache, another fever, and so on; but in 
no caso did these ailments prevent tlie patients smoking, 
sipping tea or sharbat, and playing chess, or otherwise 
recreating themselves, whilst their fellows were faint and 
thirsty. As u rule, the fast was only properly observed 
by the poor and uneducated, and these were in a great 
measure kept, to it by tho moral influence of the priest¬ 
hood ; for whom in truth they entertain a lively respect 
and superstitious fear. 

The Sardar Fatioli Mohammad Klian greatly scan¬ 
dalized his religion by altogether ignoring tho fust in 
private, whilst in public he excused himself for infringing 
iU ordinances on the plea of ill-health: a sign of religious 
apathy at which the Mullah fraternity were sorely vexed. 
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anil only found consolation in lamenting and preach¬ 
ing at the careless indifference of the chiefs of the 
laud to the vital interests of the only pure religiou, 
which it was their privilege to profess and doty to 
observe. 

April 24th ,—In the niglit a fnrions dust-storm swept 
over the city. The wind was very cold, and blew with 
great vehemence for a conple of hours, alter which it 
suddenly snbsidod, and the air became unusually still and 
calm. No rain followed the storm, though, from the 
coldnoss of the wind and its continued force, we were 
prepared to expect a shower. 

There is some excitement iu the city to-day, owing to 
a rumour that civil war has broken out at* Kabul, and 
that a regiment is to proceed there from this, with the 
least possible delay, at the requisition of the Amir. 

From subsequent information, it appears that the 
origin of this nun our is referable to tlio fact of an old 
standing blood-feud between some of the Kabul chieftains 
having broken out into fresh activity; forcing the 
belligerent parties to the shelter of their respective 
village forts, as much for safety as for the better prosecu¬ 
tion of their mutual reprisals, &c. The parties at issue 
are near relations of the Amir; and their families collec¬ 
tively, together with their respective adherents, uranber, 
it is said, between five and six hundred individuals, of 
whom a third at least are capable of l>earing amis. The 
Amir is very anxious to maintain the public peace with¬ 
out a resort to force, and is using his best endeavours to 
bring about a reconciliation. In the meantime, the 
neighbourhood of Kabul is described as very unsafe for 
travellers, owing to the armed bands of the disputing 
chiefs holding the roads in the vicinity of their respective 
posts. As is atraaUy tin* case on the outbreak of such 
feuds, some five or six or more individuals on either side 
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wiE he killed ; after which the belligerents will consider 
that their injured honour hm been satisfied by the 
sacrifice, and, fur a time* active hostilities will c^ase : 
only, 1 1 owevof, to be revived on some fixture occasion, 
when the most trivial occurrence will prove sufficient to 
excite a breach of tlio pence by one or other of the 
hostile parties. 

These fends and einuntes are of daily occurrence in 
Afghanistan, and tube place amongst nil classes of the 
community. Indeed* the aptness of the Afghans for 
mch rpmrreis, and their fondnsfifl for settling real or 
imaginary wrongs with their "vu hands and after the 
promptings of their own uyO passions, may bo considered 
a bait of thhir national characLor. 

Their auger or revenge once aroused, know s no bounds 
short of t'lio death of the unlucky individual who may 
have been the cause of it : merry they know nut, and 
forgiveness is out of the pate of possibility. The neces¬ 
sity of seeking revenge is instilled into them from their 
mothers' arms; and when of tin ago to do so, they 
patiently and persevermgiy hunt up their enemies with 
almost religious ardour, often travelling from place to 
place for months smd years, with the sole view of to king 
their adversaries unawares. 

In the in stance above alluded to, we subsequently 
loomed flint the fond* w inch was of some years' standing, 
hod been revived in all its fury by a most I rilling 
circumstance ; a member of one party having accidentally 
j ob tied a man of tbv rival party in Lhe crowded streets 
of Lin Ciiarsfi or principal market in Kabul. The 
uesimuid insult was at once rebooted hy a volley of abuse 
QirccL-d at the offender and hin female relatives, and 
insulting expressions towards the family in whose service 
he was enlisted as soldier and domestic, 

TUi:- drew forth a sharp retort. Both parties very 
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soon Jod. control over their tempers,, And ainmltaiieotuily 
rootled to their Arms, with the result of more or less 
serious wrmuilft on both sides* before tlic crowd of specta¬ 
tors and passers-by bad thne to interfere stud ^opuriite 
them. The mutter was at once taken tip by the ft im il \n a 
of tlit? original disputants and their respective mastery 
who espoused the cause of their own servants; it thus 
very soon spread from a private quarrel to one involving 
several families, and became a matter of public interest. 
The f.'ii i lur-k ] several weeks huh m the injured bononr 
of the combatants was in any way satisfied; and in the 
interval, gome dozen individuals* sob, is said* had been 
either killed or severely wounded. 

May -2nd .—During the lust eight or tan days the 
weather has been rapidly gelling very hot and sultry. 
Thtfl morning* however, tbs sky is clouded* and cool 
winds from the north have prevailed: appearances that 
we considered prognostics of rain. But the natives pro¬ 
phesied, and rightly too, a speedy return of the turn* and 
i>f line weather ; for after a day or two the clouds dis¬ 
appeared, the sun shone out with increased fervour, and 
the atmosphere soon became obscured by a iluust? 
Iliac ' a sure sign of l he near approach of the hut 
weather. 

For the last week or more. Sardor Fattah Mohammad 
Khan, who has boon warned to have everything in readi¬ 
ngs Cur the departure of the Mission at a moments 
notice, bus been constantly over at the residency. lie 
feigns to exercise the greatest possible activity in forward¬ 
ing the preparationa for our march towards Peshawar, 
and talks of nothing else ; but, nevertheless, one can 
. insilv lice from his manner, as well as from the scanly 
fruits of hia pretended labour, that be is by no means 
anxious for onr speedy departure. Indeed* unless he is 
acting up to instructions received from Kabul, it is not 
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easy otborwiso to account for his actual inactivity or the 
unsatisfactory results of his pretended endeavours; for, 
up to tho present time, though he has had fully a week’s 
notice, he has not succeeded hi securing a single camel 
or yiibn for the baggage of some of our escort, and camp- 
followers. It is now settled, however, that the Mission 
is to march from Kandaluir on the loth instant, and the 
Sardar has been informed, in pretty fair terms, that the 
necessary baggage animals and supplies, Are. must he 
ready by that date, and that since ample time is 
allowed him there will be no excuse for further delay ou 
his part. But, as will be seen presently, this warning 
was but little heeded. 

A few days ago, just previous to tho closing of my 
dispensary, I witnessed a curious instance of Afghan 
medical practice at the hands of a Kandahar Hakim, 
of which class a couple of aspirants used to attend regu¬ 
larly at the dispensary iu the hope of learning something 
of the mysteries of the European systems of medicine and 
surgery. 

I must here premise that ever since the establishment 
of the Kandah ar disjiensajy, I had had a great number 
of most intractable eases of aggravated dyspepsia, with 
which I liardly knew what to do. The patients named 
the ailment “niif be jai ” (navel out of place), probably 
from a sensation of sinking at the epigastrium produced 
by tho least exertion, which, together with general 
debility and languor, were the most prominent symptoms 
of the disease. At first, 1 was not a little puzzled to 
understand the true nature of the patient’s complaint. 
For one, on being questioned us to what was the matter 
with him, would reply, “ My niif has fallen down:" another 
would say," 1 ho nAf wanders ; ’* a third would describe his 
complaint as “ a leaping about of the nftf,” and so on. 
After a short time I discovered that this people look 
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upon the “naf" as the source of all the “ills that 
flesh is heir to"—tho veritable fans <1 mgo Mali; 
and, under the circumstances, naturally enough, for 
according to the popular belief and the teachings of the 
“ Hukinu " (doctors and savans), the mif is the 
centre from which radiate to all parts of the body the 
network of vessels and nerves which supply it with 
nourishment and sensation. 

All sorts and tho most contradictory of symptoms are 
at once attributed in these cases to some incompre¬ 
hensible vagary of an insubordinate nAf; which, in 
consequence, first becomes the object of anxious attention 
and solicitude. In this class of ailments tho orthodox 
practice with Afghan physicians always commences with 
particular inquiries us to the welfare and conduct of the 
nsf ; and “tel i bfuliim ba naf hi-mil ” is with them 
a household phrase, a sure specific for every ailment for 
which no ostensible cause can be discovered. Tho nse 
of so simple a remedy as almond oil certainly produces 
wonderful ofleets, if common roport is to be credited. 
It is more especially in high repute among the “faculty ” 
as being a popular remedy in wliicli the greatest sceptic 
of the powers of medicine has unbounded confidence, 
and by recommending its use a deal of troublesome 
investigation is saved, whilst tho confidence of the patient 
is at once secured. 

In a great proportion of cases this remedy no doubt 
does exercise u marked curative effect; partly through 
the influence of imagination, but mostly by means of tin* 
strict regimen in diet and conduct that is enforced during 
the period of inunction, which sometimes extends over 
a couple of weeks. And hence its popularity. But 
sometimes, even with the aid of the above-named 
ordinary adjuncts, the cure by “tel i badiim *’ fails to 
afford the anticipated relief; and then the unfortunate 
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hypochondriac and dyspeptic resorts io tin “actual cautery 
care.' This remedy in ofren persevered in for weeks 
mul months, during which |K*riotl „ as intervals of a few 
days, the red licit iron is diligently applied all round she 
obstreperous aud wayward “niif/' in Ike vain hope of 
musing it by stick feeling appeals to a proper Bonne of 
its duties* Lven this painful mode of treatment not 
imfrequ cully fails, anditken the victim of the ,J uaf bo 
jnij os a hist resource places himself in the hands of 
some H ak im eulining in Ike vagaries and irregularities 
of Ifliit unruly spot. The pliywiciim usually succeeds in 
restoring kis patient, if not to good kealih, at least 
to a firm conviction of suck restoration ; ind tills ire 
effects as much through the inHiience of his high reputa¬ 
tion, mysterious looks and language* and portentous 
blaring, ju> by the process now to be described. The per¬ 
formance of this operation, I must premise, is attended 
by frequent, allusions to the fee previously agreed upon, 
and followed by a quarrel in the settlement of ike same : 
the Hakim protesting with moat lively geatiimlatiiuia 
ug:ikist any deduction from the stipulated reward of bis 
labours, commenting on the ingratitude of Ids patient, 
and Ikreateimig a speedy relapse into hfe former suffer- 
bigs ; the patient—-or rather liis friends, for lie himself 
is ut the time unequal to the exert ion—on ihe other 
baud battling most vociferously for some deduction from 
the charge umdn (and agreed io), laying attest ou the 
uncertainly of tlie cure, and abusing the Hafcfm mil 
n.>w respected and feared) with galling imputations 
t'U avarice, ac. I'inaliy, after a longer or shorter time 
spent in noisy wrangling and ncrimiimtiou. both parties 
separate, mutually satisfied with each other: the Hakim, 
heeflust: h- hud doubled Ida fee, well knotting Unit it 
would be diminished before paid; the patient and km 
friends, because they had ikn ^faction of thinking they 
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had benefited by tlia H&fcXat’s services at a reduction 
of one-third the price they hud agreed to pay. 

The subject of the “ niif bo jin " Is kud Oat on his 
back on a bed; tha operator then repeats some sentaneea 
of imintolligihlo gibl*crifih t and seizing the Mf between 
the tips of the thumb and forefinger, first drawing the 
pinch of flesh well up, presses it down to the spine 
with a screwing motion. This process m continued for 
a few in mutes. and then repeated in aRecession on each 
side by pinching np a bit of flesh just below the ribs, 
a* m the lint instance. The result of nil this poking 
and pul hug is n violent pollution of the great arteir that 
courses in front of the spine. As soon as this pulsation 
is easily perceptible, Lhe operator triumphantly dee lores 
that tin*'« wondering oif " has been brought back to its 
proper place, and, with an air of satisfaction, invites the 
bystanders to convince themselves of the truth of his 
assertion by feeling its pulsations. In this belief th«y 
are at once co nfirm ed by placing their hands over the 
punched and pinched region, and forthwith are busy in 
expressing their delight and applause at the wonderful 
fekil] of the operator. 

But the process does not end here. Prayers and 
incantations, of which nobody knows the meaning, are 
repeated with grave solemnity, and a charm, supposed to 
be peculiarly efficacious in controlling auch vagaries of 
the ■■ naf " (and which consists of some texts from the 
Kuniu written backwards, wrapped i u several layers of 
paper, and enclosed in a leather casket some two inches 
by one,) is meantime! fixed over the seat of disease 
by a thin cord passing round the waist. This completed, 
the operator takes the hands of the patient one after the 
other in his own, and catching the fleshy part between 
the thumb and forefinger in a vice-like grip between the 
points of Kip own right thumb and middle finger, tortures 
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bis m fortunate patient for some moments by it aaw-like 
action of Lus tlimnb and linger, as if be meant. l.heir points 
to meet through the flesh contained in their grip. Tins 
part of the process is evidently very painful, and throws 
the writhing patient into a profuse perspiration; hit 
it is followed by 31 yet more painful vuvlejd repented in 
succession on each tddo. The mass of vessels and nerves 
that course along the inside of the arms, 21 m in the same 
way seized between the thumb and linger and drawn 
away from the bone after the fashion of a bowstring, and 
then the nerves (ire allowed to escape one by one from 
tlieir iirm hold between the operator's thumb and fingers 
wuh a grating Hound and sawing motion. This h the most 
painful part of tho whole operation, and concludes the 
process of treatment for this anomaltfns complmnL The 
patient is now quite faint, bedewed with a clammy cold 
perspiration, and perfectly bewildered hy all the punching 
and prodding he has undergone, 311 id the mutely painful 
twangs that have shocked Eiiui in such rapid ancctsaou. 
Ho is ready to believe and assent to anything, and the 
operator, consequently, has no difficulty in persuading 
him of the restoration io its proper place of the refrac¬ 
tory “ niSf;" n fact of which the patient at the time 
expresses 3its linn conviction: md it is uiie that lie 
main tains fur a long time ; for though 1 m umy afterwards, 
on some threatened relapse, consider it necessary to 
change the charm, or oven resort to the actual enutm, 
after a due trial of the mollifying almond oil. he rarely 
has sufficient fortitude to submit himat-If a second time 
h> the process just described. 

Somewhat akin in principle to this method of treating 
the dyspeptic ami hypodiondrioo is 1 !u prevalent mode of 
curing an utlmT; of fever, Jj con gists in genii v jsumniol- 
liiig the body with the closed fists ; u p^cesTwhich not 
only has a soothing eflfrl, but duo provinces a determi- 
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nation of Mood to Ihc rMd* ending in a profuse per¬ 
spiration that causes & marked alleviation in the febrile 
symptoms, as well in their severity as in I heir duration. 
Frequently when this .goutlo process proves ttnsuc- 
ceasfnl, a friend or relative ensures the desired effect hy 
stamping or treading gently upon the outstretched arms 
and legs of the fever-stricken patient* Where these 
mild measures, coupled with the aid of copious draughts 
of tepid diluent drinks, fail, the ** iltlj i post/ 1 or 
u sheepskin cnre/ J is resorted to, as already described 
in a previous chapter. 
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Reported Dul^l of the PersLui Army — Delay of our iK-partum for 
Pt ^liftwar — .KMcAppitig onr Camels—Snrprita uf FutUh ■VfonKTmaniJ 
— Proposed ExpcdilioD for Xtcoovcnr of losi i.’. uncle-—Fitmursa of 
Mhjor Ltmistlvii—Taking learaofiu* Afghan Chief-—Our lutt Hn-ui- 
fu it tit Kau cljiin-jr—of nnr I it turn—Our Ksil Emm 
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Camp Jit Iieh KJbojib—Confnwou In Camp—Noisy EnMr^—How 
U' pmnonjjuL “ AJJilli —liemoniaca! Fakir—Mns^ntlur " AMnhn'-— 
How tJjfl JlqttolLfl prr-iswmco “AHAh " nnJ “Alliihn r '—Ccci^gwua 
Detulion—InliiTGeakicni of Mblia trimming Ruint:—Mardi to Hib i 
Malimaud—Return of fVAiqur* IlLui—A liity diiiiflLain—Eu n>ui« 
for Kliuil i Akhnji—A nnwrmble H&mlet—Jlobtnrv of FtrriAii 
Trovalkni—Erpeditinn ngaiust the Bohhure—-Caphuu cf a fi-rociottfl 
Band—PWnled Sympathy—Khan Gfil — Ui±> Story—Another 
Murick — Cw’xLjfnuitinu of Cotmiij—New Plants—- Elgvniioji ol' 
District—Ik-tiim I'&mp Bear . I think — Chuletn — -TWpflinlajte—Halt 
r: EilatS Glukfli— An Irregular Salute—EiernciAtmg Mu*m— A 
PflffHjL from ttic Nursery — Applicants for Mmliciius—Vnrirty of 
Pittses— <H Wind of th.t? Tjumni "—Purt-miat—Lewi Mino—Tlie 
I bo—Departure of the t+ Muter of the florin’ '■—Panjti5^<-> of our 
Escort — Unwilling 13 Data — Vulluj of the Tanutlc — Dreary Aspect of 
the Country—The ’* Rad i Turnab " again-—Disuaee* of the District 
—A FimeraE Purty—Entl of an Afghan Villain- — Camp at Mdkknr — 
Departute fimut Afiitkur — Hutdi by M<nmlig]ii — Ci»ufinmutiuu «f the 
Country—Tern p*-rat are— Change Of Escort-—t )ppr. - im. Polhenc i s— 
A rltHtunatia Niub-—GectmU Epithet far Afg h a n AUnmnLw—March 
from Obit—An cscmtnr L liidfuji — hBumU&g Apparatus- — ■* iji't-np " 
of Afghan Tni rollers—F amin es for the Chflam—t'aofji .ti <;kn. r J»— 
TtiKTupninblo Party < f [Inr-^ruen—Blou-n away fraui tht (jijus. mid 
far wiimtf—Prtflenb from the Heir-Appnitj&i—Hi* tlfrn-*-—Countn 
■W ftw&rn—Another March—Bitli C-ni.by —Ttwd of tin- Mua- 
tpiitiMB — Magnificent View of the BimiCi froiu Quj 

Hnix Appojniti—Cfiutimtrtuee of hte EJuss—Eeportcd Insnm clian 
«if Tin* AWnr*. of Earurt nt Kb fu. hi—A fidgety Afghan_ 
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1 dropping r rt i >i t'JT Esmri—Uiofi'i nf I' "tijiiit Klsnti— 1 bu Multani*) 
girt £ir&3 af Kabul—“ The un*d TithmiUfl City «f Al Ialam Fals* 
tUrpiufts—A uprated E«art—Gmfu-itnu *if ■ ComuumiLmt—Camp at 
Hurrah Thuniuih—M^reh tlcmagb ILinndiinililit PisfUo—Again 
«n rfmle» and mmLlmr Camp—T'ui^ijj R^hta] Fflai—Bomiawfes 

_fiiylr vulina Humility—Our Iteteplkmtiy Muhammad ‘Ajim Kluuj 

_Pr^d/mcn of Intettiiitteut Fe¥4i— CtamettT of Mohammad 

T Aaim—AfrifflJ in British Territory—Diseolndjwi of the Mig&bii. 

XLtif 15ih,—During the lust fortnight ihe weather baa 
been gradually ;_jet.tin£ hotter and hotter* uiid For Four or 
live iliivF pft^l has been absolutely dose and oppressive* 
lias been nothing of interest stirring in the city* 
A couple of days ago a traveller arrived from Herat; lie 
brings intelligence of the defeat of the Persian army 
;tt Mart * where thoir dwoiganidiHl forces antlered very , 
severely aL the .bands of the Turkomans, who, if is said, 
have tmccoeded m surprising lire Persian camp mnl 
carrying off some hundreds of prisoners and a great 
quantity of caiap equipage, ifee. The rest of the Persian 
force k described as being reduced to great straite* 
barelv aide to hold their own ground, and forced to 
subsist tm the flesh of their donkeys and mules. It is 
also reported that the Persians have lost several of their 
£itn 3 to the Turkomans, and that in consequence a 
retreat was looked on as a matter of certainty, as the 
anlv chance of their saving themselves from annihilation 
Or slavery. 

Onr party has been ready to start on the return 
toward> Peimwar for several days past* but to-duy (the 
1 -tilt: May, 1S58), to judge from appearances, the authori¬ 
ties Lore arc determined to delay our defnrtane as long 
as they posKthly can* They have ta yet mud- no prepm 
rntiuiis whatever on their part for the march appointed 
for ti>“in«uTOw* Oil the contrary* they thought to raise 
an obstacle to oar departure by currying off the camels 
belonging to gnrdar (fholum Sarwar Khan Khiigwilni 
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(the native chief at tacked to Lko Mission) whilst (key 
were grazing on Ike plain only a few miles north nf tho 
city yesterday afternoon. This little act of strategy, 
however, was not allowed to interfere with our pi mis. 

This morning the occurrence was formally reported to 
the Sards* Futtah Mi ili anmm .i Khan, who expressed 
lunch surprise and concern, and attributed tlie accident 
to the cattle-lifting propensities of the Achakzai tribe 
(u roving band of whom wore known to have Uiscetided 
from their highlands to make a iuid on the plain conutry). 
against whom he proposed sending a detiu'hnmni of 
troops for the recovery of the lord acme.ta ; a result which 
lie well knew was not reasonably to be expected even wi re 
the Adiakziu the real thieves, a point on which there 
was oint reason for doubt, 

The Sard or, however, soon found out that [h* hopes 
of detaining the Mission any longer were ground h>s. for 
the Chief of the Mission was determined to march out 
from the city on the morrow, as already fixed and settled 
fully a fortnight ago. The necessary orders wore 
accordingly issued to our escort T and a number of camels 
were at once purchased in the city for the carriage of 
Sardar G hoi am Borwar Klim's camp :ind baggage, in 
place of those carried off hy the Admit zois. No difficulty 
was experienced in getting the requisite number of 
camels, a liberal price being pakl, ami no rr^istance in 
tlie measure being offered by the Sardnr or his officials. 
The prion of the camels so purchased was subsequently 
recovered front the Amir on n representation of the 
circumstances, through the British authorities at Tesha- 
war. 

In tlm afternoon, seeing thu detenmnation of our 
C hief to march on the morrow, the Burdur FdiUh 
Mohammad Khan called cm us to bid ns farewell. 

I- lore i:tkiug Id* leave of us. according to custom, lie 
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was presented with a gold watch* rille, and telescope, with. 
:d3 of which In appeared highly pie lined; mil on reach¬ 
ing his own quarters lie scut ns in return some Jordan 
carpets, conn try-rua Jo felts, mid Kashmir shawls, 

The following morning (May 15) p wo were early up and 
stirring ; oar boxes were soon packed. and we sat down 
at nine a. si. to oar last breakfast at Kandahar : a meal 
which was unusually protracted owing to the successive 
arrival of trays of fruits ami sweetmeats sent over by the 
Sftnltir Fat tab Mohammad. Towards noon, however, 
all our ha ggnge itud tents were fairly out of the citadel 
on their way to Dull Khojuh (a omull road-side village 
about a mile from the city), where our camp was to ho 
pitched, so aa to allow Iho Afghan troops accompany¬ 
ing our party to complete all tlieir arrangements for 
the inarch on the morrow. With our tents, <fce. went 
the greater portion of our Guide escort, and Glndum 
Sarwjir Khan's Mnltani horsemen, os also a detach¬ 
ment of Afghan foot soldiers, numbering perhaps one 
hundred, 

At ah out four p.m., the General Faiimnirz Klian ami 
Eiuiii Gul (who was honoured with the title of “ captain/' 
and commanded the Afghan escort that was to micom- 
puny our party as fur as Ghazni), attended by a btmd of 
Irregular horsemen, joined our parly at ihe residency, mid 
nfLcr r few moments delay (onr own Guide guard 
following dose In 1 hind us) we made onr exit from the 
citadel. At the in am gateway we were met by Sirndar 
Fattah Muhammad Klian, who waa on foot and at tended 
by a crowd ef courtiers and chiefs. He told us he 
would ml detain us, but merely esme out to bid m u 
tiiml adieu ; and then committing us to the protection of 
God (‘lilt fimfin i Khuda ), withdrew from the gate way, 
followed by his attendants, and our party proceeded on 
its way. 
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Emerging from llie gateway, we traversed the parade- 
ground in front of the citadel, passing before an infantry 
regiment drawn up in line on ono side of the square. 
The troops presented arms, and a band at either end of 
the lino struck up some lively tunes, evidently of English 
origin, though they were played with such vigorous 
execution as to escape recognition by ns; these varied 
strains were presently drowned by the discharges of the 
artillery, who commenced tiring a salute into the tlank of 
onr procession just as we got in front of their line: to 
the great disquietude of the horse* immediately behind 
ns, and the total dispersion of half the nigged ruffians 
bringing np the tail of tho procession; who did not 
again join 11 s till we readied the Kabul gate of the 
city. 

Whilst traversing the intermediate streets and lanes, 
we observed that they were almost empty, a few men 
only being scon collected in small groups at the comers 
of the streets, whilst the housetops were altogether 
deserted. 

Leaving the city by the Kabul gate, we proceeded 
direct to our camp at Deh Khojah. Here we found a 
guard of two companies of General Farfimurz Khan's 
regiment, under the command of Captun Khan Gftl, 
drawn np to receive us. On dismounting they were dis¬ 
missed to their tents, as also were tho cloud of rough 
anil ready horsemen who lmd conducted ns so far. 

Throughout the evening and late into tlie night our 
camp presented an indescribable scene of noise, bustle, 
and disorder, which seemed to be equally enjoyed by tho 
men and animals producing it. The baggage ponies, and 
horses of our monnted escort, us unruly as their riders, 
would persist in breaking loose from their tethering-rope 3 
and rushing madly through camp ; here tripping amongst 
the tent ropes, as much to the danger of their own limbs 
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as of tlit» inmates of the canvas dwellings they threat¬ 
ened to throw down; there, stopping to exercise their 
freedom in kicking at the less fortunate and defenceless 
horses securely fastened at their pickets by head and 
heel ropes; or, fnrther, on meeting with other runaways 
like themselves, they would set to work in vicious tight, 
such os is only to be seen in these countries wliero the 
horses are all entire: kicking, biting and screaming, 
they were alike deaf to the yells and shouts of their 
grooms and owners, and equally heedless of the blows 
they received from all quarters. The confusion and uproar 
created by these savage brutes is incredible to any hut 
on eye-witness; and it was some time, and with great 
difficulty, before they were caught and again secured at 
their respective pickets, for as one was fastened another 
managed to get loose. 

In the interval of peace between these equine wars and 
insurrections, the neighbourhood of the camp resounded 
with a perfect Babel of voices and sounds. Here camels, 
us is their wont, and without consideration as to whether 
they are being laden or unladen, were grumbling in their 
painfully disagreeable and sonorous tones ; there, horses 
and ponies were neighing and pawing the air, impatient 
of their restraining bonds, and in defiance of each other; 
whilst, above all, were heard the cries and shouts of men 
from one part of the camp to friends at its opposite 
end. 

The evening was far advanced before everybody hud 
found his proper place and the vociferations of the men 
and the insubordination of the horses had ceased. But 
yet the camp did not subside into silence. Tliroughont 
the night were heard the pious ejaculations of the various 
Fakirs, who had been engaged by the devoutly disposed 
amongst our escort to invoke a blessing on our departure 
and a safe journey to Peshawar. There were some six 
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or eight of these fanatics dispersed through the comp, 
their loud repetitions of the name of God dfet orbed 
the rest of those not devoutly inclined, or not accustomed 
to their peculiar mode of devotion. At intervals of a 
minute or ho they followed each other in calling out 
“ Allah! " The word wai only t'rfHUwmeed ones each 
time, but with very great vehemence of expression; the 
first syllable being allot out from tlu- chest with a almip, 
Riic^ft, and sonorous bang, '“Al/' ami folio wed by a deep 
buss and prolonged ■■ ifih:" the whole word vr»a prn- 
numiced with peculiar distinctness, ami its sound seemed to 
Hoot away to a great distance. Om Fakir, whom I noticed 
for some time, occupied himself for n whole boor or more 
repeating the word Allah 1 three or four limes in a 
minute. He was a remarkably good specimen of the sect 
Fakir ; his nude body was bedaubed with mud ; lie had 
long matted lmir, bushy whiskers and moustache and 
thick overhanging eyebrows that partly concealed a pair 
of glistening eyes, the glare of which enhanced, tlio 
douioniaeal cast of bis features. This man was seated 
an ike ground, dose outside the tent of General Farunmrz 
Khan, and not far from my own, liis head was bent 
towards the ground, os if absorbed in deep thought; front 
thh position he jerked it up every few seconds to repeat 
flie word Alhlhii, which he pronounced with extreme 
vidicmcnce and rapidity, mid with much muscular action 
of tilt chest (which, however, was but momentary, he mg 
as spasmodic as the repetition of the word itself): after 
each repetition he gazed stesujfhstly on dm ground, as 
if intent on soma mystery concealed beneath its surface, 
UH Um? ti 3 no for again repeating- the word arrived, or 
for ;ibout fifteen nr twenty seconds. 

The word Alkih. or A11 aim, as usually pronounced 
by the priests, lias u clear, dth p, and solemn sound; 
hut on the present occasion it. was repeated so care- 
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leash' and frequently ue Ut lose its wonted impressive- 
liesa, and the chores of voices that resounded Lkrongh 
camp reminded me of wlmt I once heard at thiriBkmti- 
nopte when trying to sleep near a marsh inhabited by 
bull-frogs. 

The example of these Fakirs before vrry long inspired 
the religiously inclined amongst our escort with par- 
oxyrnwof devption : these manifested themselves by loud 
vociferations issuing from different parts of the camp at 
irregular intervals. The burden in each Inetnmru 
wag cm irnploration of the divine favour tlirougli the 
mediation of some well known or favourite aunt. Now 
and again, Riba Wtillj (who has a dtrine close to 
KimJuhnr, ami also one at Hasan Abdul in the Punjab) 
was the saint called ; and then Huzmtji, near whoso 
iulmt our c&mp was pitched. Some called on the 
saints in their own districts, or to whom they them- 
Selves were devoted ; but these were evidently in the 
minority, for ’ 1 Yft Bibu Wiillt, maddiitt, and ** 5a 
Hiizrat-jh a man / 1 were the sounds most often heard, and 
which, towards mi dnight, succeeded in lading us to sleep* 

At daylight of Lhe following morning* all being ready 
and present, the tents were struck* and shortly iifltr on* 
party set out on its march towards Kik i Miihmund* 
where we encamped at about 10 a-«* Hero, as on ihe 
former occasion of Our visit to this place, our party were 
more or less affected by the use of its brackish and saline 
water. 

At this place General Forimura Khan took his leave of 
ns, with many expressions of regard and esteem, and 
demonstrations of warm attachment* Before leaving the 
tent he formally made our party over to the protection of 
the Mir Akbar With Mohammad, a coqmleitt and jovial 
personage, tom! of the comforts and pleasures of Urn 
world* and averse to trouble >r exetiltm uf :uiy kind: 
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failhifrs which, hs out dudy acquaintance with him in- 
cwaflcJ, proved more rend more annoying to tie, 

Mai, 17th.—\Xv Left Kali Mahmoud ooon after <1ay- 
light, and did mi reach our next camping-ground nr. 
Kb&il i AJdiim till near noon. During the first part of the 
journey wo rode Against a strong east wind, which, 
though not loo cold, proved very trying to the eyes by 
reason of the elands of fine &aiul it drove before it* An 
this subsided, at about ten o clonk, the rays of the smi 
became more sensibly hot* and though not distressed by 
the heat we were gkd of the shelter of our tents as soon 
as they were ready for us, 

Kluul i Akhnn is a wretched-looking little hamlet, the 
pier ure of misery and dasolation. Its few inhabitants 
appeared ft neglected, half-clod, and poverty-st.rir.keu 
community ; misfortunes for wliieh the\ were well cursed 
by the Alghuns of our escort, who declared that they 
could not oven get a fowl out of the village, such 
wretched “ God-forsaken dogs ** were its lit habit ant* 1 

Shortly after wo were settled in our camp at this place, 
tlurwi lUshrurs (Persuing) made their appearance before 
tin* Alir Aklior, and complained of having been beaten 
and robbed of their arms and wallets on the preceding 
night. They stated tlmt they wore proceeding towards 
Kandahar from Kabul ; they reached Shnhr i Safe (a 
march in advance of our present Comp) late in the 
evening, and were there surrounded by a band of high¬ 
way robbers* who at once overpowered and robbed them, 
ns they offered no resistance to their superior numbers* 
The robbers were supposed to belong to the Admkzai 
tribe, a mamadiiig bond of whom were known to have 
left their mountain* for a raid on the plains ; but the 
Ae htiuiB could give no clue as to the direction taken hv 
tin? robbers after they had eased them of their burdens. 

The loss of dm cam eh belonging to Gkolam Sarwar 
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Khan Khughwfmf, as already related, was attributed to 
the activity of these expert robbers; hat this is not 
probable, for to have been the real thieves, they must 
have como closo up to the city walls in broad daylight. 
The robber}’, however, was charged against them, and 
without delay the Sardar Fattuh Moluunmad Khun 
despatched several parlies of horsemen from Kandahar, 
with orders to scour the neighbouring country in search 
of these miscreants. 

This morning one of these parties of horsemen suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing a party of eight of the villains, in 
the billw north of our present camping-ground, uud 
brought them into onr camp in the afternoon at the 
time the Afshare were preferring their complaints before 
the Mir Aklior. After a short detention they were again 
securely bound, and marched off towards Kandahar, under 
a mounted guard detached for this duty from our escort. 
They certainly were a most savage-looking set of ruffians, 
of all ages, from the beardless youth to the tough old 
greybeard. Their scanty and tattered clothing exposed 
to view very fin© limbs, marked by stroug sinews, and 
covered with a rough integument, evidently browned and 
hardened by constant exposure to sun, wind, and rain. 
Their uncouth visages wore a stomp of ferocity aud 
determination seldom seem, and which the knowledge of 
their impending fate had no effect in sulxluing. 

When taken, although caught unawares, they had 
nothing in their possession but a small supply of wheat 
Hour and their own kuives and swords. They were led 
away out of camp amidst the curses of most of our party 
(many of whom had individually at some time or other 
suffered from their disregard of the laws of mtum ct turn i), 
including the three AJfehnrs, who consoled themselves for 
the loss of their property in the hope that tlio robbers w ould 
soon he frizzling with their “ burnt fathers! ” But there 
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were not wauling some who pitied their bud luck, and 
Bjmpatlimng with them m their ad varsity, bid them be 
of good cheer, hoping they might yet spewed ha effecting 
their escape from the- retribution that awaited thorn at 
Kandahar: a piece of good fortune they considered tail 
a due reward for the boldness and spirit they had dis¬ 
played in prosecuting their marauding expedition so far 
away from their own mountain homes. Amongst the 
number of their sympathizers was Cup bln Khan Gfll, 
the commandant of our infantry escort , whose partiality 
in this instance was accounted for by the history of 
his own antecedents: one which, with small elmuei of 
Blander, may be taken as that of hi* partisans on this 
occasion * 

Klein Gil], before he became a soldier in the service 
of the Amir, used to live with his family in a small 
village fori near Islalif, in the highlands of Kabul. His 
father, undo, two brothers, and himself, together with 
some other choice spirits of their own stamp, formed a 
baud of brigands, who, for several years, knnted over ilia 
hills in the vicinity of Bmnitin and Kabul, ami enjoyed 
on enviable notoriety for the boldness of their deeds 
and their clever evasions of justice. He used often in 
kiflure moments to relate his liistoiy to ns, and derived 
great delight from recounting to ns exciting anecdotes of 
Ids clever escapes and wary devices for entrapping his 
victim* : FpfMildtig with pridfe of the renown of his hither 
and brothers as robbers. As a proof of the good blood 
that flowed in his veins, he would often relate how, hy 
the pluck of his brother, when by mishap caught in the 
act of completing a burglary, the honour of his n am e 
and. house was preserved mvhimkhud. 

Khan. Gdl s story was to thin effort: “ It is many years 
that I, with my father, brotliens, uncles and cousins, 
v\cne leagued together as a band of hitrgfore and highway- 
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men. Our operations used to extend ull over the hilly 
country north of Kabul, as far as and beyond Bam bin. 
One evening my uncle, brother, cousin, and myself set 
ont to visit a house in a neighboring village, vrhich we 
had long marked down as worthy of our notice. My 
uncle and brother had effected an entrance, soon after 
our arrival at the house, by the process of ‘ nakb-zan!,’ 
which consists in boring a hole through the wall of tho 
tenemeut with an iron instrument (not nnlike a sailor’s 
marlin-spike), known in the vernacular by the term 
* swarlai.' The operation is easy, rapid, and noiseless, 
owing to the structure of the walls in this country, which 
are composed of a tenacious mixture of raw day and 
chopped straw. As soon as the aperture was sufficiently 
large, and all appeared safe in tho stillness of the night, 
my brother, as leader of the baud, entered tho house, 
and, having passed out various articles ho could lay 
hands on to us through the hole, was in the act of 
retreating, when his feet were suddenly caught by tho 
inmates of the house. Bad luck to them, and may they 
share the fate of their burnt fathers ! 

** The alarm was at once raised; we all strove to drag 
our captured loader through the orifice by main force, but 
in vain. There was no time to be lost, as discovery 
would prove the ruin of the whole family (whoso honour 
would for ever depart if they were detected); at the same 
time our leader could not be abandoned to liis fate in tho 
clutches of his captors. There was but one remedy to 
prevent identity, and that was carrying off with us the 
head of our leader. And this,” said Khan Gill, “was 
done at his own request. His lust words were, * Cut off 
my head and fly for your own safety, with mine and my 
family’s honour unde filed.' We did so, and abandoning 
the spoil fled to the fields, as fast as our legs would cany 
us, with the truukless head of our devoted and high- 
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souled relative and leader, Alas I ttlite I wo mourned his 
loss in secret for rmmy days. But God lx- praised. ike 
honour of the house was preserved. .V few year?* after 
this my uncle died, and, owing to quarrels amount our¬ 
selves, our party was broken up soon afterwards, I then 
h yjmm & soldier, amd b} - tlie Messing of Providence ami 
the goodwill of my masters, have been advanced to uiy 
present honourable position, ' 

Of the truth of this story there is little doubt, for fcko 
audience seemed to "be well acquainted with it. and related 
othera of the deeds of this well-known gang of bandit 0 
and burglars. 

ALmi 1 Mi, 1858,—Tents wore struck fioon after two 
A.ii., and by lmlf-pHfct fctfb W left out camping-ground and 
tovk the roa4 towards Klluti Ghilzni. After a tedious ride 
of nineteen miles wo arrived at a stage called Khohsiti, or 
Kkomtnn, and them encamped on a pleasant grassy apot 
well watered by three or four springs. 

The tmt half of this day's march was done in the 
durk, for owing to tlio great heat of the preceding two 
days it was deemed advisable to get under shelter before 
the sun rose high above the horizon. In same p:trLs 
the road was very uneven, and led over eomtielda mid 
across ravines and water-courses. It whs constantly toel 
and again stumbled upon accidentally, until daylight 
dawned on us and allowed „f our picking our own way. 
and avoiding the delays and confusions produced by the 
falk of laden camels and mules; accidents which wore of 
constant occurrence, though fortunately not resulting in 
any serious injury either to man or beast. 

The early morning air was very cool and agreeahto, 
and quite perfumed by the fragrance of a multitude of 
wiUl-ib wiws dial fringed the com fields (between which, 
during the hitter portion of the march, our road wound,) 
that extended in narrow and long strips along the banks 
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of the river Tnriwk. For eight or ten miles before 
reaching Kiiobsai oiir road lay along the north bank 
of the Tnraah* For this distance a strip of ground 
on either bank, of from half a mile to a mile in width, 
extended In one almost unbroken sheet of green com- 
fields, which presented a remarkable contrast to the 
prospect beyond it on either side ; whom the country 
sloped away towards the hills in a dreary and ravine-cut 
waste, a£ tmiulere sting to the oyo as the treeless hills, 
the rugged and irregular ridges of wliieli closed the dis¬ 
tant view, Towards the aoutk, we caught ztu occasional 
glimpse of some distant glen-secluded village; whilst 
on cither hand, a! scattered intervals , were -seen the 
small encampments of tin Kochi (or wandering) tribes, 
around which grazeil their flocks of sheep and goats, 
picking up the last remnants of the lowland pasture 
before moving up to their hot-weather quarters in the 
lulls around. 

At our caiup mg-ground at Khobnai we met with u 
number of plants in flower which we had not before 
noticed, and mi tire present; occasion our attention was 
drawn to them by their flowers* There was the rock 
rose (eyji/fts), the clematis, and several aperies of ilie 
order Logumino&t* These lust were all more or less 
stunted and spinv bushes, which though green were of a 
dry crisp texture, for they burnt readily ami with little 
smoke* The greensward, which extruded in a narrow 
patch for some distance away from the river bank, was 
covered with n variety of labiate herbs, amongst which 
the wild thyme, mint, basil, sage, and lavender were 
recognized. 

At this placed I boiled some water. Whilst in a state 
of ebullition it did not raise Llio mercury higher than 
204*35* of Fiihrtniieit, the temperature of the air being 
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80*. This would give an elevation of nearly 1,230 feet 
above the sea,,according to Prinsep's tables. 

May 19th . — Marched at three a.m, After riding about 
eighteen miles, we encamped on on open sandy spot some 
three miles short of Jaldnk, and close to tlio bank of tk© 
river Tnmak. The place is called if Assin i tul/' or the 
“Mill of the Mulbervydree. L At this comping* ground , 
the miJdiiv heat was very great and the sun shone with 
a painful glare, A Hi tic alter noon the thermometer in 
my tent stood at 102’ Fjilir.: in the evening, soon sifter 
sunset, it sunk down to 70"' I\dir. in the open air. In the 
evening two sipahis of cur Cl uide escort were seized 
suddenly with symptoms of cholera, from which they did 
not recover till the morning, A third had an attach ot 
fever and ague, which did not return aft nr leaving this 
ground. 

At Assia i tot water bods at 203° Fahrenheit ; the 
temperature of the air at the time of the experiment was 
Fahrenheitr Urns giving on apprcndmaki elevation of 
about 5,114 feet above the level of the seo. We muni 
have, therefore, men nearly HOC feet in tins lost march 
of eighteen miles. The inarch was an ascent the 
whole way, but the rise was so gradual as to he hardly 
perceptible. 

May 21^.—Halted at Eilati GhiteaL Wo arrived at this 
place yesterday morning and pitched onr camp on the 
level ground eon Ik-east of the fort. A small gourd from 
a regiment of Saidar Fattah Mohammad Khan (the 
Hakim, or ruler, of Kilati Ghikat. now Old heir*appa¬ 
rent h locum tciienB at Kandahar} met ns about u mile 
from the fort, and heading our procession led the way to 
where onr comp wna pitched. On nearing the fort a 
salute was commenced from one small gun mounted on a 
projecting mole in the centre of the rack on which the 
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fort is built, The firing was very Blow nnd irregular* 
and ceased altogettuir after some seven or eight dmrgea 
litui been fired. Below the ramparts of the foil a gaudily 
dressed band , in yellow trousers and rod jackets,, supplied 
vni.li drauis and tifes, joined our party, and, taking the 
lead of ■ f-nr escort guard, played ns into camp with the 
tunes of some unknown airs remarkable only for their 
excruciating shrill squeaks, which every novv and then 
rose above the din of the drums. 

Shortly after arriving in tamp, Snrdar Fattuk Mo l:anv 
mini Khan's eon, Mohammad "A^int Khan, was brought 
down from the fort in the arms of a servant, to 
pay his devoirs to the Chief of the Mission, He was a 
handsome little follow of six yearn of age, and, though 
aemewhal diy and impatient, on the whole comported 
himself very welL He was dressed in a small loose 
frock of bright scarlet silk, gathered in round the waist 
by a diuiiutitivo Kashmir shawl, in the fdds nf which 
were stuck a brace of small toy pistols and a FeimaE 
dagger, or peshgabz* His turban, which was of a rich 
gold-spring Li i doth, was targe out of proportion, an d the 
neatness of Its folds, together with the general 11 get-up " 
of our Uhistrirms little visitor, were evident proofs of the 
care that had been bestowed on his toilet by Use ladies of 
the Haram. 

He whs a spirited little child, and though shy in re* 
pouting after Ills attendants the flompUmeutaiy phrases 
**jorhasiJ” and “ Idmahimadi," was in no way back¬ 
ward in ordering them to attend to his own little wants;, 
willi on authority quite surprising in one of his years* 
He conducted himself with childish propriety at brat, 
but soon got tired of the ceremony, and, ordering his 
attendants to carry him home, was hastily conveyed hack 
to tin. nursery. On the following day he rode down to 
our camp on a small pony, under the care of Ms tutor, 
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and attended by a party of servants as juvenile as IlIeP’ 
sell'. They were all very ftrir-complecloned, and so W O of 
t beiii quite rosy-die eked, looking more like If uiopoau 
rluldnm than any I lmd hitherto seen in this country. 

At Kilnti Glrifzai my tent was besieged from early 
morning till night by crowds of applicant* for medicine* 
and advice. The number aihieted with diseases of the 
eve* and the variety of the forms of eye diseases* was 
astonishing. Rheumatism in a variety of forms was also 
a von - prevalent disease. At this place I cut out two 
tumours, and also operated on two eases of cataract* at 
the urgent entreaties of the patients i hunt selves, who 
had board of others recovering their sight at Kandahar, 
and Und come from distant villages in the hope of a 
similar good fortune. 

During our slay at Kilati Ghdzai a high west wind 
prevailed, without* or with but very slight, intermix 01 on ; 
it obscured the distant view 1 by keeping 11 10 air constantly 
full of dust. The natives said Lkai thus wind* which 
Miey call “bed i TarnahV 1 or “wind of the Tarnak/' 
always blows at. this season of the year, and prevails for 
many weeks together. What little of the surrounding 
e mntry could be seen had a bleak* barren* and unim 
v:ting aspect. Not a village was to bo aeon, though tin 
number of Ghib&i peasantry about our camp was evi¬ 
dence of Beveral ousting in the neighbourhood. 

At this place, hearing that there was a lead mine in 
the hills towards the north* I enlisted the services of ail 
Afghan peasant, and despatched him Lo the place aiiili* 
rated, with directions to bring me some of thi ore. lie 
joined onr camp at Sir i Asp* ihe nest march in advance 
from this* and brought with him a few pounds weight of 
the ore* and also some pebbles of metallic antimony. 
I lie ore is said to be found in the Ivoh l PaLlo s Argau- 
dTd>. near the village of Kiln i Mullah fhmut, m the 
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JaMak district r and consists of a friable yellow day rock, 
in which are dark sjjots said to be a mixture of lead and. 
antimony, Both of these are obtained separately from 
the crude material by roasting it in a large earthen 
vessel resembling a crucible, closed above, and farm abed 
with a due chimney on one side. The lead la found at 
the bottom of the earthen vessel, and the antimony in 
the aide line after roasting the ere. 

At KdatiGhihsai, the stout Mir Akher Wali Mohammad 
Kli ih took leave of ua, and set out on his return journey 
to Kandahar. 

• * * » ♦ 

The Atnir eousuhired us as his guests whilst in Ids terri¬ 
tories, and had issued orders that our camp should be pro¬ 
vided with all necessary supplies free of exp on bo. These 
were drawn by the persona entrusted with the duty from 
Lhe village nearest our ccpnp, imd always greatly in excess 
of what was required, the excess bo drawn being appro¬ 
priated by Oiein :is a perquisite. For those supplies tlio 
villagers ware never paid, and always parted with them 
most miw i Hi ugly, and With loud ettopluinU oi the iu- 
justice done them* The poor villagerB were in truth our 
hoh\-T, mid could ill afford the expense forced on them. 
This system of “ nulnnani,*’ as it is termed, is the curse 
i-f lLld country. Every chief travelling through his own 
or a neighbouring district becomes the guest of the 
riling ere nearest whohi he may encamp. All the supplies 
for himself and his followers ore drawn, gratis, and those 
who have the ccdlccticm and <lislribution of diem never 
fail Lo improve the Opportunity by collecting together a 
large supply for them selves, which they sell at Urn next 
largo town, or store up at homo for the wants of their 
own families, 

Maij 2&h,'—Leaving Kilati Ghikui on the 22nd msk, 
Ijy five marches we reached Mokkar. The volley of the 
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Tarnak, along which we Lave journeyed. rises and 
narrows steadily all the way as far as Glndjtm, the stage 
before rebelling MoJdmr. The country still wears a bleak 
ant] dreary aspect, with few signs of habitation between 
the regular singes of our march; and excepting the 
narrow strip immediately on the banks of the river, little 
cultivation is seen. The conn try on either Land stretches 
away towards the bills in rough, gravelly, and ravine-cut 
wastes, which arc unfit for cultivation,, but afford for 
several months in the year a stnrtcn;uii*e U i the flocks of 
the nomad Ghiktais, 

In most parts the surface is covered with a thin and scat¬ 
tered brushwood, composed of many species of plants, aU 
of which resemble each other in the stunted character of 
tlieir growth, the ihyuesa of their texture, and their ten¬ 
dency to develop thorns instead of leaves* This prevail¬ 
ing want of proper development in the spontaneous 
vegetation of the conn try is in itself sufficient proof of 
the poverty of the soil and the hicli mt m v of the climate j 
which, whilst extremely cold in the winter, is in like 
degree but in the summer. Throughout oar journey up 
this valley wo had the 41 bed i Tamak'* blowing on our 
backs. At Mfiklmr it was stronger than we hud felt it 
elsewhere, and it blew round the rock under which wo 
were encamped in powerful gusts, that threatened the 
stability of our tents, and raised whirlwinds of dust all 
over the plain that extended away to the east* 

The natives of this district suffer from several diseases, 
which they attribute to the influence of this wind. 
Diseases of ike eye* rhera mutism, a kind of chrome 
influenza (which they eait » nuzhT'), and pamlyaia or 
the legs and arms, are very common among them; the 

«< firrt. especially t?<x At every camping-ground mv 
tent was visited by scores of Llie victims of these diseases 
in every form and degree. 
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Shortly hefore reaching our ground at Mfikkur thin 
morning we passed a party of travellers on their way to 
Kandahar. They were conveying the corpse of the into 
Bandar Mohammad Sadlk Khan, son of Kolm-dil 
Khan, formerly Governor of Kandahar, to tho family 
vanlt in that city. This Mohammad Sadlk was the hrutc 
who treated General Ferrier with the cruelties and indig¬ 
nities described in his Caravan Journeys. Soou after tlie 
arrival of the Mission at Kandahar this some wretch laid 
a plot for assassinating the heir-apparent, with the object 
of seizing the government and getting our party into his 
clutches. But. as already mentioned in another place, 
his schemes were timely discovered, his plans frustrated, 
and himself seized and sent up to Kabul; where, till his 
death—which was very sudden, and attributed to poison 
—he lived under the surveillance of the Amir. 

At Mfikkur our camp was pitched on tho same spot as 
on the occasion of our former visit to this place on our 
wuy to Kandahar. As on that occasion, so oil this, the 
dav was speut in fishin g in the streams running by the 
camp, and a good number of small ChL were caught, 
thongh the day was cloudy and a high wind prevailed 
more or less till sunset. A variety of plants were col¬ 
lected from the adjacent rock, hut few of which I could 
recognize, except the wild rhubarb, the kliinjak (pistacia), 
tho bladder senna, some other leguminous plants, a 
species of saxifrage, the larkspur. Ac. 

We left Mukkur at 2.15 a.m. on the 27th of May, and 
for some miles travelled by bright moonlight over a 
ravine-cut country close under* a ridge of hills on our 
left; whence, as we proceeded, we gradually diverged on 
to a level or Blightly undulating plain, which, as day 
dawned on us, was seen to extend away towards the east 
and sonth for many miles, the horizon being bound by a 
line of mountain tops. Shortly after sunrise we en- 
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camped by the KAfttk i Aizbeghi, on a sandy w as be near 
the village of Ob a. The luulihty mu wa very hut, and 
raised the mercury to 8G In Ur, in the shade of our 
tents, and the thermometer exposed to the direct solar 
raya in h few minutes rose to ItSP Ftihr, STbpugh 
these indications of the thermometer are not iiigli, still 
the heat was felt more in proportion; probably owing to 
the hare, sandy. and unsheltered nature of the ground, 
ami the great glare thrown elf from it. 

At this stage we changed otir escort, The Kibiti 
GJiilzLti Xnib of Sardar Fat tab Moliainmaci Khun, and 
the Ramhdmr escort of horse and toot, left ns on their 
ret mu jonrnry, af ter making over their charge to our 
former Mends of last year, the S&rd&r Mohammad Unir 
IaUilu and the one-eyed NuiVWali Mohammad of Ghazni. 
The latter alone, attended by a few horsenieu P came 
into niuup during the afternoon. Flo expressed great 
delight at. meeting ns agidn, declared tluit Jit! hud never 
ceased to pray for our safety and welfare r ami was most 
pressing in his inclines after onr present health. When 
be bad gained breath after a dozen repetitions of *• Jw 
haatld ? Khnb jor hastid? Bihiftr kbrib jor htudtd ? 
Kbnsli umadld T r Ac, { 11 Are you well * Are yon quite 
wi. 11- J Are yon perfectly well? You arc welcome’), 
which he gabbled over with the greatest volubility to each 
of us, never waiting or caring for a reply, be told us that 
the Surdar (who, he said, bad been ordered down from 
babul expressly by the Amir to co nduct our purl v through 
the Ghazni district as Saras KhDflbn siml the sew escort 
were encamped at the next stage in advance, and would 
meet ns oil the road in the uioruing, 

The Nuib had rut news to give us: our iuejuirica fell 
upi>n deaf ©irs; anil he prevented a repetition by starling 
otT into a relation of LLe severities of the past'winter at 
Ghazni, and his own coustHpieat bodily sufferings from 
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rheumatism, to a minute tie tail of which lie treated us 
till wo wore tired of listening to him: we wore al length 
obliged to stop him by die promise of some liniment and 
an assurance that wo perfectly understood (lie complaint, 
41 It is all ‘ bad/ " said L “ Ai flhuhfiKkm ttol bail dui " 
{“ Bravo 1 it's all 1 bnd ' ”). said he- “ You have exactly 
recognized my peculiar disease." Tills it whs not difficult 
to do, for I bail learnt long ago that, whatever the 
definition of fi bad *' may bi\ iiiuivtcnths of the Afghans 
attribute their ailments to its mysterious infill uces, 
Th© Nnib t however, was not satisfied that Iliad thoroughly 
mustered the nature of Ids disease, and, holding out Ids 
hand, naked me to feel his pttlse, in order the better 
to comprehend the kind of * 1 bod '‘ that had seized hold 
of him, 1 told him there was no donbt about the fi bad/’ 
and that there was also a good deal of * + garml,’ or heat 
of body, combined with it. To (hi* also, as I untiripuhd, 
ho rendily r acquiesced: for these terms, Ji bid “ and 
41 gannS/ 1 ' Ate magic explanations of all the ills that the 
Afghan flesh is heir to* Having at length assured him- 
tdf that Ids disease was understood, the Ntiib left ns for 
his own tent, promising to remind me of my offer of 
the liniment in the morning* 

On On- 28th we left Qba at three and travelling 
about fourteen miles over an tmduhiiing plain, encamped 
at Marwardar, m the Karahagli district- About four 
miles from our new camp we were met by S&idmr Mo¬ 
hammad TJmr Khan, who came out in procession:! I array 
witli a few dozen of horsemen to conduct u* into camp, 
where the company of Sardar Sher "All Kium’s regiment 
was drawn np to receive m* At the head of the Saroar's 
procession were two horsemen playing ou kctile-drums; 
following these, at a short distance, was a solitary horse- 
rnfln bristling all over with arms, and carrying a shift 
surmounted by it furled standard. Next in order came 
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the Surd or himself* lightly in advance of the horsemen 
fo rming his escort. On approaching each other closely, 
both parties reined op mid dismounted shuukjmeotniiy. 
Having shaken hands, and gone through lire usual forms 
of salutation* we again mounted and rode forward. There 
was something Tory remarfaifife in tins old Popaizoi 
chiefs bearing. Ho went through Ids part of the cm- 
many without the least expression of feeling or empIrasiB 
of language : his words were without tone or modulation 
of voice, and his grave deportment led ouo to think 
that U was caused by pride, hauteur* and dissatisfaction 
rather than the decrepitude of old ago; for, though he 
conversed little, he sometimes did drop his serious or 
even severe manner, and laughed and bilked as merrily 
m any one else of our party* but abruptly fell back to Ids 
silence and exclusiveness. Apart from his unwelcome 
manner, there was no cause for dh&atiafhctiQU with this 
Bandar; on the contrary* he was always alive to our 
wants, and with little fuss or noise arranged for their 
supply* The dignity of hia bearing exercised a notable 
influence on the conduct of his escort, who* for Afghans, 
behaved well ■ at oil events, more quietly tha n any wo 
had before come in contact with. Though <jnite as great 
robbers as any others in the country, they somehow so 
managed matter* that complaints against them did nut 
reach our cars, Tluat they foraged systematically in the 
villages near camp for themselves and Lb air musters, wan 
proven] Uy the string of camels that accompanied the 
Sardars tents* which camo down horn Kabul empty, 
Led returned with full loads of grain* glii," or melted 
butter. Arc*, picked np on the road. 

On tins occasion of our meeting Saidar Mohammad 
t mr Khan* be was not accumpomod by the mule-sedan* 
or 44 tnkhtirwim," that be had with 1dm when we first 
met him on the down journey U> Kandahar; 1ml he 
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was followed by a mouuted servant, who had charge of 
his smoking apjairutus, Arc., imd whose services daring the 
joarnoy ho often called into requisition at any halt on the 
road. This man rode a WTetched l>ouy-looking pony, 
that was so covered with odds and ends of all sorts as to 
be itself hardly visible. Behind the saddle was fastened 
a loose dangling bundle, consisting of the rider’s bed¬ 
ding, Arc., os well as the pony’s own clothing and tether- 
ing-ropes. In front of the saddle, resembling a pjiir 
of huge holsters, was fixed a couple of deep cylindrical 
boxes; in one of these the chihuu was packed, in the 
other, tobacco, drinking-cups, &c. were stored away. 
From one stirrup was suspended a dish of live coal 
enclosed in u perforated iron box, wliich, as it swayed 
backward and forward, fanned out small jets of smoke, 
and ever)’ now and then a spark; from the other 
stirmp hirag a chagul, or small leather bottlo of water. 
In the centre of all these was seated the Sardar’s 
servant, whose rough woolly postfn was the most con¬ 
spicuous portion of the pony’s varied load ; from its worn 
appearance and spark-burned bolea it afforded signs of 
long service, being as much a covering to the weurer as a 
protection from fire to the bedding and other inflammable 
materials in its rear. 

This was not the first time that we had seen a horse 
so got up for a journey ; we frequently passed travellers 
on the road furnished with very much the same arrange¬ 
ments for a roadside smoke and bowl of sharbat. In 
fact, Afghans, as a rule, are so fond of smoking, and 
so addicted to the hubit. that any long deprivation of 
a whiff from the chilam is a severe trial to them; 
consequently, they veiy seldom go on a journey with¬ 
out carrying with them the necessary apparatus for a 
smoke whenever and wherever they may wish for it. 
Those who cannot afford to tmvel in this luxurious 
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manner often go miles out of the direct rood for Lko sake 
of o smoke at some neighbouring village, whore they are 
sore to tint] a cMlnm in Ml course of discussion, or 
dissipation, at the first li liiijra “ they may come lo, and 
at any hour of the day. 

—Ghazni.—We encamped on the east of the 
fortress near the Minors soon after sn rinse this morning, 
having made stages at Mastiaki and Norm! on our way 
from Marwardar. At the first of these places we were 
visited by a fierce dust-storm, which prevailed the greater 
part of the day, producing much discomfort and confusion 
hi camp; which last was increased by the fighting and 
screaming of a number of loose horses. Last year, on 
our down journey, we were overtaken by a similar though 
severer storm at Ghazni. 

On nearing Ghazni this morning, Sordu: Slier ’AJi 
Khans ;i mirza, 1 * or secretary, n flooded hy a party of 
horsemen—the most rascally and ettpreptital4c-looking we 
had yet met with—came out to do the “ Istikboh" He told 
ns that the Sard or himself was away at Kabul, and that 
his eon (a youth of liileon or sixteen years of age) was 
unable to meet us, as he was prevented from riding by a 
wound m the leg, which had for some days past confined 
him to Ids room in the citadel, 

« » t t 4 

q here beard of some half dozen men having been 
blown away from guns because they were rather too 
clamorous for their pay, which was some eight or nine 
months in arrears l Such insubor dina tion as asking for 
arrears of pay wuh rank mutiny, and must ho put down 
with a firm hand. The, Forongta, in Hindustani had 
found blowing away from guns a most effectual means of 
checking mutiny; and as the A Mum regular army was 
funned on the model of the Forangi army, the- sumo 
pnnklnuontfe were applicable to both; so they argued* 
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The punishment, at all events* acted like a charm: 
no more was hoard about arrears of pay, and the soldiery 
returned to their only other resource in its absence, 
con tinning oa before to plunder the townspeople and 
peasantry for the supply of their daily wants. 

We experienced stormy weather at Ghazni. Strong 
gusts of wind drove about the dust in eddying whirl¬ 
winds. that proved very trying to the eyes. The wind 
felt cold and damp, but no rain fell. In the evening the 
Sardur's son sent us a M zuifaV' or ready cooked dinner, 
from the fort* 

In the morning we left later than usual, and after a 
long march encamped at Swura* Hare a messenger 
arrived from Kabul, bringing a letter for catch of ns from 
the heir-apporout, together with khilats of shawls, gold 
brocade, ic, The heir-apparent expressed disappoint¬ 
ment at not being add. to bid us hue well porsomdJj, 
begged our acceptance (if the tokens of friendship he hail 
sent us. prayed for our future welfare and happiness, 
and for the rest committed us to the favour of God* 

The messenger, who came in charge of those presents, 
reported Unit the heir-apparent had been very ill at 
Kabul, and was still in the hands of the Hakims. The 
nature of his illness was not clearly stated, but he 
appears to have suffered from a severe fever, attributed 
to indiscreet indulgence in Lhe fruits and wines of 
Kabul* 

The country about Swara has now' quite a difFereut 
aspect from what it wore earlier in the season last yi-nr 
when we traversed it* In every direction the surface is 
covered with crops well advanced* The road* and water- 
courses lire fringed with a great variety of plants In full 
UowcFh Among them were noticed the prangos (Komfd 
of the natives), and throe or four other kinds of large 
leafy umbelliferous plants; also several species of cram- 
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fcm, blae-flags, a tall yellow-flowered caper spurge, the 
root of which is used as a purgative, the com bluebottle, 
gentian, mullein, common borage and others of the same 
species, millefoil, &c. &c. The hills bordering the road on 
the right were quite red with the flowers of the maijoram. 
Near the base of these heights we observed several small 
nomad encampments, which were said to belong to the 
Kawal and SfidQ tribes, who are not real Afghans. Tliey 
have no fixed territory of their own, but wander mostly 
about the hills of Paghman, and are well known as 
fortune-tellers and thieves. 

Leaving Swara on the 3rd of June we made a long 
inarch, and turning off the high-road half-way between 
Haidar Kliail and Shaikhubad, went through the Tangi 
Wardak defile, encamping on an open gravelly spot 
between low hare ridges of rock close to the village fort 
of Kila-i-Aiuir. The view here, towards the north, was 
an uninterrupted succession of low rocky ridges. To¬ 
wards the soutli the country presented one mass of culti¬ 
vation, the vivid green of which was hero and there 
relieved by the grey colours of the clay-built forts wliich 
dotted the surface like plums in a pudding. Logar is a 
very rich and productive valley, and all sorts of crops are 
raised on its soil. Its gardens are famous for the 
quality of their apricots and plums; besides which, they 
contain the apple, pear, quince, and grape; also the fig 
and tlie mulbeny. In the fields are grown all sorts of 
vegetables commonly met with in a European climate, 
also barley, wheat, maize, and rice; tobacco, cotton, 
and other special crops are likewise cultivated, but to a 
limited exteut. 

Close to the rear of our camp were several rice-fields ; 
the air over these swarmed with an infinity of musquitoes, 
which seemed to look on our arrival us a godsend to 
them, for tliey attacked 11 s with most unrelenting per- 
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severance, and tormented ns nearly to distraction during 
the night. 

In the morning we marched away and encamped on the 
hank of the river Logar, close to tho village of liisurak. 
From this place wo liad a very magnificent view of the 
Hindu Kush and Paghmiin mountains, whose huge 
snow-covered ridges bounded tho distant view towards 
the north and west. 

At Hisfirak, soon after our arrival in camp, Sikandar 
Klian, the adjutant of one of the heir-apparent’s regi¬ 
ments, came in to make his sal^m to the Chief. He left 
Kandahar with his master some weeks before our depar¬ 
ture, and was, as w*c were constantly being told, to have 
returned from Kabul with all sorts of khilats, Ac. for 
ns. Indeed, for many days previous to our departure 
from Kandahar, we heard of nothing so often as the 
daily expected arrival of this worthy. Both tho General 
Farfunurz Kiuin and Sardar Fattah Moliammad Khan 
for several days tried hard to delay our departure, with 
solemn declarations that he would arrive in the morning; 
he had left Kabul weeks ago; ho was now for a certainty 
only one, or at most two marches off, and so on. All 
these stories must have been preconcerted and deliberate 
lies, for Sikandar himself now admits that he only left 
Kabul three days ago! He was the bearer of letters and 
all sorts of kind messages from the heir-apparent, who, 
it is reported, is still in a very bad state of health at 
Kabul. He has for some days past been in a very pre¬ 
carious state, and his Hakims do not know what new 
remedy to try for him now*. Some had recommended 
that my professional services should be asked for, and 1 
was willing to go, bnt it w*as decided at length that they 
should be dispensed with, as the dangers and risks 
attending the journey were more than the heir-apparent 
liked to submit me to, or the Amir would consent to 
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incur, sm the responsibility for my safety would rest with 
him. 

Sikoudar Khan, before leering, told ms thiut Sardar 
Mohamimu] ' A aim Khan's escort, consisting of a full 
regiment of inJanfry and three guns, was waiting tm 
arrival at KhCshl, a march in advance of this. He said 

I bat they had had a hard march from Kurr&m; that the 
rearguard had been attacked by the Jajis; that a tight 
ensued, and that the regiment lost seven men killed and 
wounded* This was rather startling rutelligcmre, ami we 
began to conclude that wo should not get out of the 
country as quietly as we hoped ; when late in the evening 
a messenger arrived to inform the Saidar that, insLoiul 
of a regiment and three guns being at Khushr, theru 
wan not even a single soldier there beyond the jaamUhi 
guard in charge of Kil« E 'Azim. In consequence of this 
intelligence the march for the morrow was countermanded, 
and wo halted where we were, Meantime, the Sordnr 
Mohammad Tmr Khun despatched one of his horsemen 
to Kabul with a letter to the Amir, asking for orders as 
to what he was to do under these circumstances. 

Lu the morning the chief Malik of Khfishh Ihdimsit- 
ullah by name, eamo iuto camp* Ho verified the r< pert 
els to there being rio escort at Khfislm and told ns that it 
was currently reported in liis village that the Jiijia were 

II yaghl (up in arms), and had declared they would not 
allow tis a passage through their bilk except they wore 
first paid a lac of rupees as * £ hailragha,” or passage- 
money 1 He also volunteered to collect the men of Ins 
village ami escort ns through the limits of the GbOad 
lands till an escort was provided for uk, We bad heard 
so many lies of late, all told with the greatest air of truth 
and plausibility r that wo wore perfectly incredulous now 
of all reports* In the evening (nothing in the meantime 
haring occurred to decide our movements otherwise) it 
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was arranged liia! we should march for Efiflelil in the 
morning. On the 0 tit Juno, accordingly, wo left Hisiiiak 
at sunrise, and on camped near KhushT, on the same 
ground that we occupied lest year, Tit ere was no escort 
here or anywhere in the neighbourhood tit at w* could 
hear of. Poor old J tTmr Khan got horribly Jidgely* and 
was more ikon usually til -tempered ; he knew a* lit tin 
about the whereabouts of the missing escort as ourselves, 
and appeared greatly annoyed at the prospect of having 
to accompany ns further than the limit a originally us- 
signed to him. Daring Iho day, the men Thduimt- idhih 
promised us kept dropping into camp by twos uiid threes, 
and by evening mustered more than a hundred strong. 
They were line stalwart Ukikais, and looked rough mid 
ready sohlier> enough. Most of them were attired in 
their best clothes, and altogether they formed a clean 
and picturesque bund of warriors, They wore armed for 
the most part with the long jazuil, but a good many 
Carried only the “ dfd >f and “tnra*" or “chfirah(the 
shield and sword, or Afghan knife). 

In the afternoon LheMflnnttil of N aw ahFonjdar Khon (the 
British agent at the Amirs court) came into camp from 
Kabul, which place he left the day before. He brought 
letters* and ihe Nawnb's accounts* Ac. for the Chief of the 
Mission* He told us that the Nawub wa.H f ir from well, that 
he had another attack of asthma, an old complaint, but 
from which he had suiFcied more than usually during the 
past four or live weeks. He did not give us a very lively 
account of Kabul, wliich he said the Mult an is were now 
thoroughly eicfc and tired of. He added that, though a 
very line place for Kabulis, it was not at all adapted to 
the Maltani constitution, and that the meg much pre¬ 
ferred their own native climate though it was that of 
Sind. Then* must have been something in the character 
of their position at Kabul that led the Multanis to this 
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prejudiced opinion of the place, the delights of whose 
climate and fruits are proverbial, and compared to those 
of a paradise by all Orientals, especially those of Northern 
India. The Munshl seemed to liave failed to apprcciato 
its merits altogether, for he described the place as a 
dung-defiled city, inhabited by the greatest villains who 
were to be found in the ranks of A1 Islam; and for Ids 
own part wondered, if this were a jannat, or paradise, 
what must jahannam, or hell, be like! 

Up till late this evening no reply to Mohammad Umr 
Kliiui’s letter had been received from the Amir. But as 
we were about to retire for the night, a messenger 
arrived in camp, and reported that the Naib Gliolam Jun, 
with Sardar Mohammad ’Azim Khan’s escort, was march¬ 
ing towards us, and would meet us at the Shiugkai Kohtal 
in the morning. The messenger was an avant-conrier 
of the Naib’s. He denied that the escort had experienced 
any opposition from the Jajis, and stigmatized the 
authors of such a report as a set of lying sons of defiled 
fathers. In this, perhaps, he was not far from the truth, 
for within the last few days we hail heard so many false 
statements from persons of respectability that we began 
to doubt whether it was possible for an Afghan to speak 
the truth. 

Relying on this last intelligence, it was arranged that 
we should march forward in the morning with Ihihmut- 
ullah’s men, os the place indicated, Shiugkai Kohtal, 
w r as not more than eight or ten miles distant. Matters 
thus settled, we retired to rest for the night, hut were 
frequently disturbed by violent gusts of bitterly cold wind, 
that threatened to blow down our tents, and filled them 
with dust and gravel. The whole day had been cloudy 
and stormy, and towards evening a few showers of rain 

fell. 

At about six o*ch)ck in the mo rnin g, having bid adieu 
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to Sardar Mohammad ’Umr Khan, we started from Kliftshl 
in company with Rahmut-iiUuh KJian, whose bund of 
Gliilzais led the way. These jazailchis numbered 
altogether about one hundred and fifty men. They 
looked fine, serviceable fellows, and stepped over the 
ground with a quick, light, jaunty air to the sound of 
the “ samai " and “ nigurah " (pipe and dram), the 
piercing strains and wild sounds of which stirred up the 
spirits of the men, who, as they went along, every now 
and again buret out with shrill yells and indulged in a 
variety of fantastic capers: leaping, pirouetting, and 
waving their knives and guns over their heads. 

At Shingkai Kohtal, where there is a small thannali, 
and buij, held by a part}' of Ghilzais, we met the 
advance-guard of Mohammad 'Azim’s escort. They hod 
only just arrived here, and were enjoying a quiet whiff 
from the cliiliims the thanunh could produce, when 
they espied our party advancing, and forthwith made a 
rash to fall into bouio sort of order to receive us with 
military lionoure. Their commandant was somewhat 
upset by our sudden appearance, and quite lost his 
presence of mind. First he drew his men up across the 
road, then on one side, and, on our approach, did nothing 
hut bawl out a number of orders that were quite incom¬ 
prehensible to his men, and only confused them the 
moro; so that when we came up to thorn, some presented, 
others shouldered, and a third set grounded arms. We 
could hardly help laughing at the com m a n da n t's desperate 
eagerness to carry oat the orders he had received; but 
he himself was dreadfully irate at the failure, and seizing 
a musket from tho baud of the nearest sipahi, went down 
the front rank, poking its butt into one man's stomach, 
into another’s face, dropping it on to a third's toes, and 
so on, accompanying each mark of his displeasure with 
Afghan expletives that will not bear translation. 
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At iliis place wo took leave of onr friends, E&limat- 
nil ah and his escort, and wont forward under the gnidmico 
of the now force. On mounting up to the top of the 
Shfitnr Gnrdan pass (all this ground has been described 
in the early pages), which* from the steepness of the 
hill-silo, we found it long end Led ions process, we were 
hailed with a salute from three monntfiiii-train guns. 
The noise was greater than one would have supposed t 
the boom of each shot being echoed and re-echoed T and 
prolonged for several minutes* by the reverberations from 
every projecting rock in the neighbourhood. 

On passing Hox rah Thimnah, the site of our former 
encampment here, wv found the ground clear of snow, 
excepting only n few scattered patches here and there 
near the tops of tho highest elevations. The heigh is 
around stood out more prominently, and appeared much 
higher now than they did w hen covered with snow, on the 
occasion of o llt former passage this way. The vegetation 
aldo seemed more abundant. The yew, arbor vita, 
juniper! barberry, holly, Arc* dotted the surface in w until 
scattered chimps on the int drain betw een the bar-.' rocks ; 
in the sheltered hollows at the foot of these heights were 
thick brakes, comjiosed of juniper and blackberry “bushes, 
and a tliomy leguminous phmb that bore dense clusters 
of bright yellow flowers. Here a ho wo met with three 
kinds ol wild ruses: one wsa the common dog-rose; 
another horn a yellow flower without perfume, and single, 
like that of the dog-rose ; the third kind also bore a yellow 
flower, but it was double, like that of the ordinary garden 
rose. 

Out camp was pitched on a small level grassy plateau, 
situated about a mile down the hill from Huasnih Tlmiiniili, 
This was a most charming and romantic lit- 't spot, girl, 
on every aide by bare wild-looking rocky heights, that 
shut out tlie distant prospect, and enabled us the bettor 
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to appreciate the beauties of the Uasin wo wore in. The 
surface around was strewed* in the freshness of spring, 
with a rich verdure, interspersed with a multitude of 
various-coloured flowers, the sweet odours of which rose 
up into die still air and pervaded it with a most grate¬ 
ful perfume. Apart from the bnatto and life of mmp, 
perfect silence and solitude prevailed. Ail around eon- 
spired to hail the advent of die life-giving spring with 
calm solemnity and joyous Adoration* The keen winds 
had ceased their withering blasts; the mow-burdened 
clouds for a season no more gathered in their wonted 
chilling masses; the plants, awakened from their long 
TOE tor sleep, had decked themselves in their test array, 
imd sent forth their tlianh-oihrmg of a sweet savour f and 
the sun approvingly looked down on the scene of solitude* 
silence, and vernal beauty* with benign and cherishing 
rays. 

The country arcmnl Hazrah abounds with the worm¬ 
wood ; a silvery* stunted* and very aromatic herb : a few 
miles eastward of this position we did not again meet 
with it. Ordiids, lilies, and tulips of several varieties 
strewed the surface in every direction* together with 
crocuses, violets* harebells* campanulas, a groat variety 
of labiate and umbelliferous herbs, and a multitude of 
others. There was one plant of the order nmbollifera* 
which* though net very abundant, was conspicuous: at 
a distance 1 mistook it for the asaafmtida plant; it grew 
to the height of six or soven feet; the stem and loaf- 
tituUcs were covered with a viscid kvtld gtiui* and a milky 
&ap exuded from the broken leaves. 

From this plane we marched to Bokifin through the 
Eazfirdarakkt defile, a steady descent the whole way. 
The banks on either side were strewed with flowers, and 
m the gups of the cedar and pine Forests higher up, we 
saw red and white rlmdodiiudruus and the honeygnekie. 
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In some parts of the defile we passed by clusters of u 
largo bash bearing lilnc-llowors, and altogether very much 
resembling the laburnum. 

From Roldan we marched to Berlin Klmil, a distance 
of about twelve miles. For the first half of this distance 
the ascent, was steady and gradual, afterwards it became 
sleep and rocky, Bazau Khail is a scattered mountain 
hamlet of the -Jfijts; it contains some twenty or thirty 
detached little fort lints stuck upon, projecting rocks all 
over the hill-side. 

Our camp was pitched on shelving ground that hail 
been ploughed and sown with corn. Every inch of 
Open and available ground in this neighbourhood is laid 
out in terraces of cultivation : but the crops as vet are 
very young hero, hardly loin* incites above the ground * 
lower down, at 'Ah Khali and Rokluii, they were a foot 
or more in height. 

From Bazin Khail the next march took ns to Habib 
Kila, where we encamped on the same spot as last rear. 
We journeyed by the regular Pulwar KobtaL The pass 
is not more than four miles long, but it is much steeper 
and more rocky than I hat by the Spltt-gawai Kehtal 
(which, we traversed last year), and the path was much 
obstructed by the remains of the barricades of felled 
trees and stone breastworks (' ( miirdm ” and JI sauga ") 
wliich the J iijls had built last year to oppose our passage 
by this route. We counted six of these barricades tn 
different parts of the Kobtah So fortifted,, thfc pass 
(Kiuld not have been forced with three times the number 
of the troops we imd with us when we entered the 
Jilji country last year by the Spin^iwai Kohtal. 

On our present journey through the Jfijl hills wo 
. ^ anything of the people. They studionsly 
kept out of our way, and appeared thoroughly ashamed 
nf themsehes; they ware evidently smarting under the 
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severe punishment they had received for ihcir hostile 
conduct towards us last your. Tho Amiris orders to 
thoroughly subdue the tribe have Wen carried out to 
the letter, for* besides a heavy finer in cash and grain, 
they have been deprived of most of tlicir cattle; and 
many of their young men totd maidens have been carried 
off to Kabul: tlie former to fill the ranks of the army, 
atnl the hitter for the liiirfntiK of the chiefs about the 
Amir's court. Very few of the inhabitants of this tract 
came near me fur medicine or advice, and it was with 
some difficulty that I could get a couple of men to fetch 
me botanical and mincmlogicu.1 specimens from the hills 
around. 

From Habib Kila our nest march was to Kila i 
Kurram. Three or four miles from the fort, a gay and 
numerous throng of horsemen, 1 leaded by the sons of 
the late Nawalie Mohammad Zomun Elian and Jab bar 
Khan, met and {conducted na towards the fort j onisiilo 
which the Border Mohammad 'Asim Khsu (the governor 
of the district) had pitched his Lenta* in order to receive 
the Mission with as much state and ceremony as he 
could command. 

On the mad it was arranged that we should pay a visit 
to llie Sardar before proceeding to our own camp {which 
was being pitched next to hie) T and, accordingly, under 
the direction of our distinguished guides* we redo straight 
for the durbar tents, in front of which were drawn tip In 
two lines n parti" of soldiers. 

Here we dismounted, and entering a carpeted space 
enclosed by canvas walls, were conducted across to the 
tout in which the Bardar was seated, with three or four 
others who hastily withdrew on our approach* 

The Sardar rose as we come up, and meeting ns at the 
door, ahook hands, and after making the u&naJ inquiries 
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after out individual health and welfare, Jed mh to tlio choirs 
arranged for our reception. Here followed an interval 
of silence, broken by the Sank*, who again in turn 
asked each of us of our health nod welfare ; a ceremony 
which was disturbed by the thunder of guns discharged 
just behind the tent* A quiet commonplace conversa¬ 
tion followed, and after half an hour or so we retired, 
under a repetition of the ceremonies observed on our 
entrance* 

In the morning the Bardnr returned our visit, and 
during the afternoon his sou, Mohammad Burwnr Khisri, 
paid ufi a visit. He mm looking very pale ami delicate, 
tiuil told m he hod suffered very much from the effect* of 
an intermittent fever; which, despite all tho hie idlings, 
pingings, and shvbate he had tmtagone* had stuck to 
him w ith most unusual obstinacy for nearly three months : 
he said he would be ghi«l if wo could give him some 
11 kmmin," which he had heard was the Forongi remedy 
for the disease* 

After his departure I sent him a supply of quinine, 
with directions for its use* He expressed great gratitude 
for the medicine, and with his note sent four nr five 
others dmilurly affected, Legging I would do what 1 
could for them; these In turn were followed by othere, 
so that l>ufbrc we left this ground I believe fully tbrti-- 
fourths uf tho Sardar's troops passed tlirough my i lands, 
and, with comparatively few exceptions, all on account of 
intermittent fevers. 

During the moining of tlie 13th June, we called again 
on the Sardar, who received us with the same ceremony 
as before; thirteen gnus announcing our arrival, and the 
same number <>ur departure. In the afternoon he scut 
each of us a hura* lx^. u present, and shortly after himself 
iamu over to bid its adieu. 
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Sitrdar Mohammad ‘Aziui Khan is a middle-agod man. 
of vary tall stature and Herculean frame, and has a 
dignified and commanding mien. 

Ho is parrounded by far greater regal state than was 
Lho hoir-apparent at Kandahar, and ins troops appear the 
smartest anil best disciplined of any wo have yet seen in 
Lke country, The court officials also, “ in the presence,” 
conduct themselves os Leforc one whom they fern- and 
respect, 

tn his manner towards us the Sardar, though very 
dignified, was quiet, genticnniuly, and most court eons. 
Ho has established a character for courage, energy t and 
determination, and amongst his own countrymen is con¬ 
sidered a good soldier and clever statesman. He is not 
nuted for liberality or punctuality in paying his servants 
and troops, nor* on Uk j other Jmnd, is he accused of 
cruelty or injustice. 

We left Kurrum fort on the 14th dune, and arrived at 
Thai, within the British border, on the 17th, having 
made stages at Dorwuzagai, Hazrut Pir zDlrat, and San- 
khwar. On each of those days n good deal of rain fed. 
Ai Thai we found si small British force with four European 
officers awaiting our arrival. From them wo received a 
warm welcome, sunl on all hands were congratulated on 
uur good fortune in returning to British territory with 
eur heads safe on our shoulders I Indeed wo more than 
imeo heard a proverb, which appears a fEivourite one in 
theue parts, that 4i a man who goes to Hindustan 
acquires wealth, a, man who goes to Afghani stan loses 
hid head. 1 ‘ 

At Thai, OUT Afghan escort become our guests. We 
feu them to their hearts* content, and started them in 
the morning across, the river towards their own head¬ 
quarters ; by no means sorry to exchange their society 
for that of our own people* 
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From Thai we r&ldiuti Kolmt by live marches, 1 1 was 
impossible to help noticing the vast difference between 
the people ou the opposite banks of the Kurrain, though 
they are the same nation. On this side neatness, order, 
and regularity reigned in camp; the peasantry were 
well clothed, contented, and decently behaved, On the 
other side, all was noise, wrangling, and confusion: the 
peasantry' sneaked about in tatters and vermin, howling 
at the oppression of their masters, and stealing whatever 
they could lay their bands on. But. the difference between 
the two countries was most striking at Kohat, where the 
crowds thronging the bazar (which alone in its cleanli¬ 
ness is a pattern to any Afghan palace) were contented, 
orderly, and for the most part dressed in clean white 
clothes. We had not seen such a display of prosperity, 
cleanliness, and contentment *ince we kfL this frontier 
outpost, sixteen months ago. 

We stayed nt Kohat a couple of days, and sent our 
baggage ahead ; we then laid our horses on the road t<» 
Peshawar, and on the 2-itli June ourselves rode in. A 
few days uftercwordB, the Mission wan dissolved, and its 
members separated to their original appointments. 
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LIST OF PLANTS GATHERED IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Draixo the march to and from Kandahar I collected what plants 1 
coaid in tlio vicinity of oar daily encampments, ami, whenever prac¬ 
ticable, sent oat men to bring in specimens of the vegetation an the hills 
nrouud. Unfortunately, a large number were so injured by expostmi 
and rough handling from the gatherers, that they were quite unrecog¬ 
nizable, and not worth preserving; and of those preserved, a good 
many were afterwards destroyed by mildew and insects before they had 
been classed and turned. 

I trust, however, that the accompanying list of plants—for the 
botanical names of iuost of which 1 am indebted to tho kindness of my 
friend Dr. J. L. Stewart, of tbo lkmgal Medical Service—will servo to 
couvey to those versed and interested in this hranch of scicnco a 
tolerably fair idea of the character of the flora of Afghanistan. 

By far tho greater number of these plants were gathered in the high 
country lying between Kohat and Ghazni. Tho specimens collected in 
the steppes extending from the Utter place to K a nd a h ar, represent the 
character of the brushwood commonly met with in that tract of country, 
and comprise species and varieties of Artemisia, Peganum, 8aUoU, 
Saponaria, Hedyaaram, Acanthophyllum. Tamorix. Celtia, Zizyphos, 
Astragalus, Orchis, Prn.nun, &c. Ac. Of the plants gathered in tho 
Suflud Koh, and Its great offshoot* towards Ghazni on the one side and 
the KhaiW on tho other, tho following list earn prise* the greatest 
portion. Tho names, for sake of convenience, have been arranged in 
alphabetical order, and notes on the properties and uses of soma of 
them, ns far as ascertained, are added. 


ABSI-IA TUm-OHA. 

Acacia . two specie*. Low hula round 
Kurram. 

A cl cm : «p. A very *roall lock, found 
near Ghana ; uatieaa. 

Aj.yh.va orncniAua: and other 
ipcdci A* lt>M off U oral in moot 
port* of the country ■* a vegetable; 
the leave* *rv- cooked u *• grtwtw." 

Amaranth : two or three specie*. 
Uatal aa the laW. 


A* tu hai ls : *p. Found In Sofkid 
Koh ; thin outar hark la used as a 
covering for pipe itcou. 

Aanaoroooa : two apccieo. Ha* a 
•cent like lemon* t a coarse grata 
found in the raina of Old Kandahar. 

Asokuca t ip. Common about 
GbaaaL 

AjrmnMisj so. Wild chamomile; 
common all over the ooautry; 
sometimes qkJ as a hbrifugc. 
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Asuoi rrmartwaa (?> 

Aimkiiii Fxitaica. Abradant 
through Lml, the cotlflllj ; uasd as a, 
t«nfc, fob-rtf (Igc rail lermifupr. 
AerexrajA i i|i. Fonmi at Haxrali, 
mun than 10,000 iiiet #lxwc the 
g(.a ; X very MttnU- 1.1 I lair J plant, 
t ll tr]i]_v troauitlc tun I hitter. 
Asi'*iU‘»'i r »p. Used ■ ? a rc£B- 
tn'tb Ly tl'iL ElLlf trit'ea about IIai¬ 
rs, h ,npct lE'ik>n. 

A*ra.+ ,'i-lLyjl armOUtTPl. 

AffnuKiAtTTd 3 Ton ifedet Moollj 
ntdtLi found in coroflrEsU and t'j. 
ViJ.rtT’aU;t»c* t two OT thlTC jpL-clcs 
are large ihomy buabe*, nml 
abound on tt» uritTTjlT wuates feo- 
lTLi.ll (jl:Mni All! luindaliaT. 

AnsN i.i i furOiU. 

Unuintu tdloans. On the higher 
afium nf ;!ic Sutkid Kill i and Llai¬ 
rs I i, t hi: fruit it insoi] in n preacnv 
under eEes 1 turns Z triable. 

(>-.s-T£tE =! nH! A t]% 

dOMOO; three'LHicLLi. OlitEiii anti 

KaiTiak.LT ; In ^raieLEy win Em. 
CiiuesJ ; *p. A I horn; throb ; low 
hilla or FaItht i bean atmaU Ktibh 
fruit of n, SLibaciil UiaU-, nnJ uul 
HU(5 Ite a dam e'll]. 

CakAJaMa Vk SHI COT. OK. 

CauaJahA [ IOW 1-1- 

CVH 1 .NM sfi A rail trampd- 
fiitiTL'mdi ifinib, with Afiinv itafni | 
oOuoouti on ibe hlHx urtmmL Ksirrtm 
caul tbtr rvEuiTli ir 
i'mujm m-LeiAi'aitritiOlina. 

C r. 11 u t i i. hooaiul A augniBoflDt tree; 
on I tit 1 SuWd Kith and Ua higher 
■pan. 

Ciu-» Caclmlcju Kmtikhiu 1 ; a 
kr^L i tut rafted Tkkhuin bj the 

natives; its inialt bnrrict nit Used 

Bt 4 mUJlH.1y foT L iiljr.'. 

CKAH,¥ttom About tbo 

Khiibnr bilk and Kumm i the 

" tmlKin rCiiflhiUiilltw; tljihtni 

are uhiiI fur making m«tl, Tuptit, 
iiin, and lendi!*; Lit-.! embryo 
tmilt are "«■) la in tttTiU|HIlt 
in diarrhoea. &d. r MHi n!«.v oj a 

CjUtUXTLOlN .1 t-'Jitf-L"U- 

CicoNira lmiDi. Wild endiTe ; 
file Bdc.li nro uaed in aharbuli bj 
a earminAlkcr 

Clttn: ip, i about M ukknr. 

C 1 1 > .hi i i..aeoTAT*. Common writ L - 

wtnb, Kali used aj i ikmu at 
lU tlimisaUi 

CdUnat iajHHuocta. 

Oiv-Yfiuiui HLi.nrLOjti. 

CtEJ «u.r CIM 11 TCtrinLUTa 


CeryvoLTLXl A i icTenl »pt«k'jj, Htrui. 

weed i in matyd; ami strict It pkeiM, 
Corf'MiJLiiTust euur.vftja. HitU about 
Outbid KaLi. 

Clsciita ; <p. 

CctCUT-L ; 111511:111.41.1 (?) Both C*" 1 " 

mnm on the iaimu-isk, 

cjunul-thorn, atn] wiM-rar. 

Ors HiiANffttri ; tfp. 

IklL h lu; sp, Utftumoti in w**te plnoe* 
about i he towp» rad iLiJa*T'.T ; Mil 1 
HBdt lidded tu tphoccft nnu uuokftd 
aa 3 l unrt -Lie Tot the ut 

Tice; olio £« on aiui*|Ui«nu<lMi in 

aitlmtn. 

DKtenjjiEiru 

Djuritfi oi.Kntuea 

Doous-ka BuuMAifMJtfJL. Camaaon in 

thr low ! 1 1] In of Ktimin *lfl Klioi- 
bAT i iitcU as a tlLaEub for native 
Imbcfc 

iLsiiiNrn : ip. A liaailBome te», 

with lilrer; kpidotb ieifroa wm 
tveet-Kciitol yeJJnir flower*, allnl 
^ElCLj Lt El T ^tL L lUlElvt*, br will mi Lpe 
fruit it caunt: oammJfl EH Lur' -r ;miJ 
tbe '.banib dJrtrlcla 
Kilo n a VHUTtdW. 

Erin Til a iHST-tfin r.t. 

Kill JlOtfl WJ IT a M l 4 f. 1 Till.[A. 
Euntotueimt mKiimia 

hklWA Ufw! L MOLUd 
EnmucuiuB : ip. 

Euj-MimmA I'A-LuiTau. 

Etmi-uumiL Jp, I.Viuint'ju i;>urp'; 

tlitTe lie mitltaI TflJfklie* ; thu 

JuJoc ti ui-.-J ai all ertScrhal 
Lion mixed with oil (« a Liamictit) 
for it^oralnU ami rtmuiti at]+:n; t(if; 
nwt Eh Urtrd m a pnrgfUitofUT worn 13 

FrsOT-A A^-SAruiTiiFA- Comm n on 
tli 1 . Luna well ut KibtU CitiLL:-is ; 
i-iL-iiU tilt- gum-aesin itaaafailjiltt of 
i«uniierc«. 

Fekdl‘ v In Arr ay A (?) 

FBoKinus i ep. KAlnEohar \ c 
JrEtimj hr ;fu- uUivc-i. 

Ffhasia orPPHtLH, Corarnufl fumi¬ 
tory j tailed ^hab turru! i by I hr 
Mil rtf* ; teedx aft tued u a dlaf«' 
tie ami tUapbMTllii \a nliArlnu- 
I'umakia : tp. 

(ji faixM atiTT.Uta 
Gt-itr* atA.KlTi.li_i, 

GuTCTiifitur.4 rjii/imta 
ULrmuuiU: Up. W*sot li f 7 
ITill p-jopk- ils a raiHly tor 
Ace. in Hie form of tEutrtetf 
lEi.ii r i.i e. i m usia t’amrl'Mhon*, 
Of Ktuu i Blmtnr <<1 ’ -e iwti era i 
jkkiiB a ton of mmipV 

U-LtiiUt'jLIIXCM ip. 
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ITimpH niux. 

[ I j'.j.i i: ur: r^i'3t .i.jli'.TJi 4Ktiru. 

’itncn, 

FI lri'HtKWM iTIiror^ATi !L 
1 in'ATI EHh tl- 1,1 -p- lM] SA 
IinlioillftU 'ip, 
l=JSN : Up. 

|I 1,131 rnni7& COMMraf*. 

S -L MISHIT, A HICiLil, 

i i-Mtff-L Alt three *onnd 

in thii Uurt uimniL M.siJatt. 

t.i til ria i n nit. 

1.1 Kami A : Mp. 

T.iTiHjDTouicni ruemrojfimr. 

‘t.fimCEiu (kirriTliii. 

IdUttxu ijDi.« 4 t'»;L 0 fiirr^iit». Hunty- 
Hinkle; r>it<b.L.J Hull .LiiJ IjLjjiirr 
Titl|?-ri rmAnnliii ir from it* 

Lt»-tl ! Ml L two l{lq.-i'iCB, 

Mm.iLortia : wp, 

Mi man k 1 ?rn ur r h.rv^ *|ra£sa Com- 
mmi -Ti tutf hiUi; Kumm iiii .1 Mi- 
mlusaL 

uu ■ rnnl ». 

.Mm k] a r up. 

Honor* WiLUvnuNA, 

1 UE^^ilV ; r|- Flatacdarfikiit ; 

icAlLod Souizi" by llir sarivm 

oiMisra, <j]uj£iji ■> fOnr- 
jcih.if -j/ ilw nuliifut, U'Uig ^hjckjci 
j on* tu .utile ami baf*vt. 
ffliii'im : ap. 

SSIoH^fcA ! ?|h. 

;i>”T»IL-|f r sp, Theft are 5 t'vevx 1 
vnri«tKt or lull ; the Moil, 

(“ luttmi ltsdb *±0 ±tb LU rttnmiffl 
U3V iLI :L 1 J K)S i F«.™ ilIUl£tlC Mill d'i [111J T 

WUL 

m. 1 .*, Kri^ii'.i.*. CflllMMa dire. t» 
Ok- low hiili of Fvmit-.sui nitrl SO- 
van raj : fruit 1 « fujt ui* 3 , 

M 304 JJA ecamranv ©IniiHa of 
the natives— uh. 4 hi mti llcm 
OwMU ; rp. 

1 o;t!»;- up- twr.-na ipecir J *Tt fp-'imJ 
at! grew tbs muci try from Kflmm 
to KUmi Gbilfeai , in the bill* nMtlQiI 
tvhajEjji ami lliiifitk cine variety 
yiclda lint - Sihh > MiMfi,” (Ufllily 

nduvil n* a j 1 mriL lulia alii Hrengih - 

eolnu [hod, 

ESiuaxcm i niw iM. IflUhliUS; Com¬ 
mon all oviif the iKSUUtty l liiL-'t M 

a si'-] i ri n«' for rtiJlL-, rhw; llpu n-B cn T 
Uisi in h - er* . the ac<4* aw l>W-« 
(sIipslH t he bedridt 11 I tlji : riclt*WiiE in 
honrej. Ur keep oul evil ijftril* 
(tail j called Sir*nd by the 
-w. 

P JllTlOCA iWtT TAL 
P-llLlpiMi.e l aiJCOSA. 

Past* txui.LJ.ii_ 

Pmu* G.- m iXTU. 


EtXDs WrawiiJiHU- All ihrec ed the 

ShUuI Knh, Taiwjr. is rut Quirmh 

IiLJE*. Lbn lli CrMftiliiUn the 

fdihh- nut known u ** ClUlffuni-” 
Pttfiai AruKTict. 
i’urMli mttinrriiiX Cal U. J |\hla- 
Jak Hy Um native*; 1 vrrie* am 
ii* 1 mt arm slirnnlaiUl^ *[ r. uuiuELlq in 
t'uLiii uul *ly uminw, 'Hie turoUin- 
thjniln pn a mini u * uian.it*- 
n>ry h xchI u tui irvifroiUiim of rarton* 
gjntlDvnli - r etraunuu tu tho kio liUJi 
lU 1 tvfir 1 ho ■JLittrn p 1 ft Win i>f 1 ht- 

PListiTKi uvjtuniua* Common fltta* 
wort I litaphol nf the MtitB* ; 
senjJi HBOtl in a iTi rrHiknit in ihnr- 
1m I*. 

BtjtTASTi> i inn^;; lui- A huntmDifr 
tree f vqJueM lor t lm "liulu allotvii-: 
by Li!* btattclm*; ilw t.:£s.lmf tliL- 
naiifd 

I'i 11 1 t. i s 1 i.fu. iiuliuJ H p|i | tin 1 i Vc 
naiupjv SluiiLiIj,; ia euldtad-j In 
Lw^xar and KitnJ fur lb tfmbdy 
which ia tiaed for Hulking the druuiP 
id which knliul gcapa a tv [tatJwwd 
1 ur tJtpnrtiitiiia, 
l*OKTH,AU ; »]), 

PpjrtvnUi lArtKL 
rinruiLi. 

1 LLASunn ap' true high Lin t 

mud Gfamij -dM 1# wtnterfodiiL-r 
Car ealUc asd |hsf«»i teUivo name t 
KehiuJ, 

*p. A linnlml* iIimhiv, I j. 
IIIBlbWtf lEsruh. linn il only - n tJ-jO 
iipuy tv into* around Shahr i Saf^« 

I'r ALLi.tr* cjuir^iiiA Cuuimun 
mpliiucniii Uuyviy Htmtwl hr ttio 
poor a* ill arciole of ijirt; 3 oni&> 
togh in PinLm* And KayirrnL lu 
PbkhtiL 

[ ■ rr.HiH aj 'An ■»■ cieili 

PrxitffnnuL: #p. 

yL-s!ii* aajLSAn:H. Wiiil jwmem- 
n*te; on thE! low hilU about JvorTam 
.Led tjiiieutni. 

Quxbico mi-inf* LixnatA. 

QfSJiCtm tu_3L 
QrHRiHjii rLuuiADiu. 
cJ.tTE.Bjrua auJHL AimrciuA* AH ibiuul 
wn tike hilli «f Uaandiand Ihriwar, 
HnUT« qallic Baliit , not .‘ppljtsJ 
to any lutrlul fXUVOfta 
KtmtU: ip. liiiii ilKiut Lfigwj tUiUfo 
baffle, Kawalih t itcifl i arts wtn, 
ftl nwiih, Wild gr«!D, m 
pippofiu* of lbit root art 
1 , .mu swn. Tim iln’cittliina olrEntuwi 
■tfttr: -'■( * *[wltgy U tTSirv,*™! 

Ink 
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APPENDS 


Rhododkxduox isrrnoroooj. Sul- -1 
M and ilnxirdsrakht; two raru 
tfca. one with white, the other with 
red flower*. 

Rme» urrowacirrc*. Sufsid Koh 
•nil Paiwjir; fruit very tour acd 
<mall compared with tlwi English 
gnoaeberry: eaten by the MU people. 

RirroMi nrzirouA. 

llo*A: throe specie*. Only at Harrell. 

Ki nre: several specks. Sufaid Kahj 
the blackberry, yellow raspberry, 
and bramble, are all eaten by the 
IQU people, and known by the 
generic name of acho. 

Saux oxuu.ni- x. 

Haul rcruiM'uiu. 

Salsola kali. 

Sai-uh »kia ocrwoiDia. 

KAXICkAMA CIUATA. 

SCFTKLtARlA: »p. 

Stums: (p. 

hUATlSl *p. 

&01ASUM nioanic. 

Siennat Uaimmit. 

Stac ht* rAiinrLOKA. 

SriUTTLAA Ewooi. 

SrmuuxiA Gairrmiu. 

SrauciA Kaotu. 

Tamasix Ohixktalii (?). In 
wiuto* all wo the country; native 
name Gat; yield* a kind olgall, the 
produce of the larva of a fly (cynip*). 


Taooxia cina 

Taxus baocata. Itaxardarakht and 
Sufaid Kuh. 

Thuja Okikxtalia. Ilazrah only. 

Turwctcje: ap. 

TatcHouiswA. two specie*. 

Tauttn.ua: two species. 

Tkitim aria: «p. 

Tcui*a ; Ktntl v ark tie*. About 

Ghazni and Ilazrah, alao In Kumuo. 

Vaoqakxa i ap. 

VauDAacuH mwes. Common mul¬ 
lein i Ghazni and Kandahar. 

VLIU)MCA AKAOAULta. 

Vimiuat.'if rumra. 

VlBCKSCU COTtXIl'OLJi;*. 

Vxecew Aunrw. Mlitlctoc} oo various 
trees on Sufaid Koh. _ . ,, 

Vms : ap. Wild grape; oo bufaid 
Koh. 

Vrrax: »p. A small herb with fleahy 
quadrangular item* ; native name, 
panjangtuht; la used medicinally 
as a stomachic, tonic, and tcrtnlfogei 
common oo the low bills of Mirauzal 


•lid Kurram. 

WtmtAJia sowHUraaA. 

Xtustkoi uruuwnnt 

Zr/ri-iu *. sp. Tlwre are three or four 
varieties of sixyphus; uoe yields a 
berry the size of a plum, and called 
’Unnab. 

ZrooruTLLCu lahauo. 
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